





























[s Weekly Journal Published to Promote Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living 
~ WALLACES’ FARMER 
| Des Moines, Iowa September 25, 1914 
ie 
EASTERN EGG-LAYING CONTESTS 
The utility poultryman is coming to BY ARTHUR D. CROMWELL .jars for the mash are filled once each 
his own. There are four great egg- week. This means that besides teach- 


laying contests now in progress, and 
they are proving that it is possible to 
get many more eggs than we are now 
‘ American hen 


getting. The average : 

Jays 50 eggs in one year. At the North 
American egg-laying contest, near 
Philadelphia, 500 hens of different 
preeds, have averaged over 155 eggs 
each, and the contest is not yet over. 
I will report to Wailaces’ Farmer the 
results when the contest is over. At 
this time-I wish to tell the people 
of Jowa something about the way 
in which the contest is condueted. 


Next year the contest will be a part of 
the work of Delaware College, at New- 
ark, Delaware. 

There are one hundred little houses. 
Each house is about eight by ten feet, 
and about six feet high. There is no 
board floor. The houses are all fur- 
nished alike, with trap-nests for each 
hen, an automatic feéder, a jar of fine 
dry mash, a little cup of water, a cup 
of grit and a cup of charcoal. These 
are set up on a Shelf about a foot from 
the dirt floor. In addition there is a 
dropping board which is cleaned each 
day, and the roost. There is no glass 
to any of the houses. The door is a 
wire door, with a piece of cheesecloth 
over it. 

Each house stands in a plot that is 
about 50x150 feet. Heavy sods, con- 
sisting of alfalfa, different kinds of 
grasses and clovers, are kept growing 
in the yards. These have been so well 
established that the birds can not kill 
the vegetation, and they always have 
the pasture for their supply of green 
food during the summer. As can be 
seen from the picture showing a part 
of the plant, the houses are arranged 
in two parallel streets. Any house 
may be entered from the front with- 
out having to pass through the yard. 
The entire plant is enclosed by a high 
wire fence. ; 

Any man, by paying $20, may enter 
five hens and send two reserves to 
take the place of others should one or 
two get sick or die. There are hens 
from all over the country, and from 
Europe and other places, The reserve 
hens are kept in the large house which 
stands at the extreme right in the pic- 
ture. The other large houses are part 
of the poultry plant of the Engleside 
Farm, where the contest is being held. 

The birds are cared for by A. M. Pol- 
lard, an experienced poultry keeper, 
who has the assistance of two young 
men trained by himself. Mr. Pollard 
has had this position for each contest. 
Much time is required to escort from 
one hundred to two hundred weekly 
visitors through the plant. One man 
inspects the nests and gathers the eggs 
once each hour during the day. To an- 
other is entrusted the work of clean- 
ing the dropping boards, supplying 
fresh water twice daily, confining or 
liberating broody hens, looking after 
ailing hens, replenishing feed hoppers, 











and keeping records. The yards are 
raked, oid litter removed, water dishes 
scrubbed, hens dusted, eggs packed 
and shipped, houses disinfected, and 
countiess other odd jobs attended to. 
Each man is kept busy. As only six 
birds have died during the year, they 
nust have kept conditions about right. 

In order to be fair, it is necessary 
to treat each man’s hens exactly like 
every other man’s. Therefore, it is 
doubly necessary to have uniformity 
in feeding. For this reason the feeds 
are divided into the coarse grains— 
which are fed from an automatic feed- 
er, to which the hens go, and from 
which they get the kernels as they 
want them. Then there is the dry 
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for succulent feed in winter, and there 
were no bad effects noticed during a 
rather long spell last winter when the 
ground was covered with snow. The 
hens kept right on increasing in the 
number of eggs laid. Perhaps I ought 
to say that the climate here is about 
like that of southeastern Iowa, with a 
heavier rainfall. 

And what do they feed to make 500 
hens more than double the yield of 
the average American hen? Here are 
the proportions used in the rations: 

Scratch Mixture—Sixty parts of 
cracked corn, 60 parts of wheat, 40 
parts of piump oats, 20 parts of barley, 
10 parts of kafir corn, 10 parts of buck- 
wheat, 10 parts of coarse beef scrap. 








Close View of House for Five Birds. 


, Mash in a jar, to which the hens run 





A Few of the One Hundred Houses Where Ideal Conditions Are Provided for Laying Birds. * 


at liberty. Since what the North Amer- 
ican peopie are feeding is enabling 
them to get hens to lay. more eggs 
than hens were ever Known to lay 
before, their feeds must be intensely 
interesting to the poultry club boys 
and giris of lowa. 

There is no magic claimed for their 
phenomenal results. The hens are 
bred for egg laying, they are kept 
clean and comfortable, and they are 


portionately the right amount of pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and lime. In order 
to make the feed sufficiently attractive 
they use a large variety of feeds. In 
order to keep it clean at all times, all 
feed is fed dry. There is blue grass 
in the runs, and the hens help them- 
selves to that. No provision is made 





Dry Mash—Two hundred parts of 
wheat bran, 100 parts of corn meal, 


100 parts of gluten meal, 100 parts of | 


ground oats, 75 parts of middlings, 30 
parts of fish scrap, 30 parts of beef 
scrap screenings, 25 parts of low grade 
flour. 

In addition to this still, charcoal 
and beet pulp are before the hens at 
all times. 

It was noticed that the hens scratch 


| out the beef scrap in order to get the 
fed a variety of feeds that contain pro- | 


larger particles, hence the beef scrap 
is sifted, and the particles about the 
size of a pea or larger go into the 
scratch feed and the siftings into the 
dry mash. The above mixtures are 
by weight. The feeds are emptied 
onto the floor and mixed thoroughly, 
and then fed once a week. That is, 
the hoppers or self-feeders and the 














ing us how to breed hens for more 
eggs, the contests are teaching us 
how to feed hens with much less labor 
than most people expend. 

At the time this is written the con- 
test has been-going on for fourty-four 
weeks, from November 1; 1913, to Sep- 
tember 4, 1914. The five hundred hens 
have laid 77,781 eggs. In one week 
during the August moulting, the 500 
birds average three eggs each. One 
Plymouth Rock hen has laid 246 eggs 
in the forty-two weeks. Another Co- 
lumbian Plymouth Rock has laid 245 
eggs, and a White Wyandotte 241 eggs. 
Since nearly 400 birds are now in par- 
tial or full moult, it is hard to tell 
which hen wiil be the leader when the 
contest is over. 

It is estimated that a grand total of 
at least 85,000 eggs will have been 
produced by November 1, 1914, making 
an average of 170 eggs to the bird, or 
an increase of fourteen to the indi- 
vidual over last year, and sixteen over 
the first year. During the first year 
the yearly average of 400 birds in the 
contest was 154 eggs to the individual, 
just about the same as has been pro- 
duced in forty-two weeks of the pres- 
ent and third contest. The annual 
average of the second contest was 156 
eggs to the bird. ’ 

Some high pen records have bee 
made this year as well as in former 
years. One pen of White Leghorns, 
owned by a Pennsylvanian, has pro- 
duced 1,036 eggs, an average of 201 to 
the individual; another pen of White 
Leghorns, owned by Tom Barron, of 
England, 1,023 eggs; a pen of White 
Wyandottes, also owned by Mr. Bar- 
ron, 1,022 eggs; and a pen of White 
Leghorns from an English poutry 
farm, 1,018 eggs. A great number of 
individuals have scores of from 235 to 
200 eggs, and many others will exceed 
the 200 mark by the end of the con- 
test. In the first contest the leading 
pen of five birds produced 1,071 eggs, 
an average of 214 to the individual. 
This record was raised to 1,190 eggs, 
cr an average of 234 to the bird during 
the second contest. What it will be 
during the third remains to be seen. 

There are no roosters with the 500 
hens. The contest has taught us that 
we can get more eggs by not having 
the male birds mate with the females. 
All of the hens are in their first lay- 
ing year. This and other contests have 
taught us that it pays to trap-nest hens 
the first year, in order to learn how 
me2ny eggs each hen lays. The sec- 
ond year the heavy layers are kept to 
lay eggs which are used to set. That 
way, a man can get hens bred to lay. 

Nine breeds are represented in the 
contest, the number of layers and the 
average egg production being as fol- 
lows: 
pg I ee 156 eggs 
€0 Wyandottes 149 eges 


(Continued on page 1298) 
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AG EN’ WANTED tn many loca tiles - gubserip- 
tions to  Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your heighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 





Aps ERTISEMENTS “of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West throngh 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 








CoM™MUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 











PuoroGraPnus of farm scenes are gladly recetved, 
and will be reproduced {f of general interest, and 
cle: ar e1 ough to make satisfactory y plates. 

~ Ques TIONS—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 


questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possi- 
bie, either through the paper or by matl. We donot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 





When writing for information, always give name and 
posto ce address, and enclose a two-ce at stamp. — 
All corre sponde nee should be direc cte 4 to the paper 
and not to any individuaic onnected with it 
Ente red at Des Motne 3 Ve owa, a8 secon¢ 1-class matter. 
_ ops right, 1944, by the w allace Pub, 
. The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
¥ erent "fr are copyrighted. All persons are warne d 
against reproducing any part withor at giving credit 
4 adding * “F rom W allaces’ Farmer, r, Des Moines, la.” 








The Present Duty af the 
American People 


While the slaughter of the fathers 
of the present and the next generation 
of European people goes on daily; 
while we are endeavoring each day to 
form some conception of the length 
and breadth and height’ and depth of 
the madness and folly of the Old 
World, and while we are wondering 
how it will affect us in our friends, 
our persons and our property, let us 
remember that there is a duty laid 
upon us, not of our own choosing, 
which we must discharge faithfully, if 
we are worthy of our race and of our 
heritage. 

It is not our duty to take sides in 
this bloody holocaust. Our president 
has proclaimed our neutrality as a na- 
tion. Let us maintain this neutrality 
both in spirit and in letter. If the 
wrons-doing were all on one side, if 
the cabinets of Europe had not for at 
least half a centuvy been deliberately 


tions. 


have faith in Him, we believe it will 
end, however it may end, in extin- 
guishing to a great extent the hatred 
between the races, which is one of the 
prime causes of this war, hatred !arge- 
ly caused and inflamed by despotic 


When this war is over, the Teu- 


| ton and the Slav, the Englishman and 


the Frenchman and the Russian will 
have a respect for each other, and 
their rights, which they have not had 
before. 

Let us as Americans be careful that 


| we do.not deeply wound the feelings 


| of any of our fellow citizens. 








paving the way and joining in the sup- | 


pression of the smaller nations; if 
through jealousy and hatred of each 
other they had not been placing heavy 
burdens upon the poor, it might have 
been our duty to stand forth as cham- 
pions of the oppressed. 

As itis now, we have two great tasks 
before us—that of feeding the nations 
among whom famine will stalk in less 
than a twelvemonth, and that of devel- 
oping our manufacturing and commer- 
cial resources so fully and completely 
that we shall be comparatively un- 
touched by any like manifestation of 
madness and folly hereafter in any 
part of the world. . 

We have the soil, the climate and 
the «bility to furnish food for the hun- 
zry and clothing for the naked in any 
part of the world. Let every farmer 
do his duty by growing the greatest 
possible amount of food products, 
whether vegetables, grains or meats, 
by growing the cotton on which the 
world must depend, and by growing 
the sugar on which we must ourselves 
depend. We may have to convey this 
food over wide seas, and protect it 
from hostile fleets. At present the 
seas are safe; let us hope they may 
remain so. 

We can have no iil-feeling or ill-will! 
toward any of the commen peoples 
of any of these warring nations. It is 
not their war. They have been driven 
into it at the beginning like sheep to 
the shambles, and later by the neces- 
sity of self-preservation of their own 
race and country. 

It is not worth while to spend our 
time in predicting the resuit. No one 
knows or ean know that. The only 
certein thing about the result of war 
is its uncertainty. 
hands of the God of battles, and as we 


The issue is in the | 


We may 
believe that in the end the allies will 
conquer. At best it is our guess, and 
without knowledge of the facts. But 
let us not wound our German friend, 
who knows that his kin are being 
mowed down by our friends on that 
bloody battlefield. If we believe that 
Germany must fail, let us not tell him 
so. You don’t know; neither does he. 
Have respect for his feelings. We may 
cherish dislike for the English people 
or for the French; we may regard tie 
Russians ‘as semi-barbarians; but let 
us not wound the feelings of those 
who have English, French or Russian 
blood, by predicting that the German 
army will prove invincible. We don’t 
know. Our opinion would not be 
worth two cents in the cabinets of 
Europe, nor anywhere else. The friend- 
ship of our neighbors and fellow citi- 
zens is worth infinitely more to us 
than any private opinion which we 
may have as to what will be the result 
of the war or as to who is in the 
right. 

Our duty as farmers is to feed the 
nations, but we have another duty. 
While this war is not of our making, 


| it gives us the opportunity to build up 


a greater nation and to build it up 
more rapidly than it could have been 
built had not this war occurred. There 
is no need of our being dependent on 
Europe for many things for which we 
have been dependent for lo, these 
many years. There is no reason why 
our flag should not float over our mer- 
chandise on every sea, even if our 
short-sighted policy has banished our 
flag from the seas. There is no need 
for our being dependent on Germany 
for sugar beet seed after another year. 
There is no reason why we should be 
dependent on her for analine dyes and 
chemicals. 

We can safely and righteously em- 
brace this opportunity for making this 
country the greatest civilized people 
on the face of the earth; but we shall 
never do it until we avoid the mistake 
of the European nations. Down at the 
bottom of the present trouble lies the 
hatred of the Teuton or German peo- 
ples towards the Slavs—the Russians, 
the Poles, the Croations, the Zcechs, 
the people of the Balkans. Germany 


| has poured contempt on them, regard- 


ing them as barbarians, and we have 


| been doing exactly the same thing 





when they seek a home in this land 
of liberty. 

It is time for us to remember that 
God has made of one blood all the na- 
tions of men that dwell upon the face 
of the earth, and that these peoples, 
no matter how barbarous they may 
seem to us, have in them the elements 
of greatness, which unfailingly appear 
when there is opportunity for their de- 
velopment. It is ours to make this 
country a real republic, a real democ- 
racy, where every man is given a fair 
chance to develop the best that is in 
him and thus establish the kingdom 
of heaven on earth. For the kingdom 
of heaven on earth is the recognition 
of and obedience to the rule of God 
among men; and this can never be es- 
tablished until we recognize that in 
the sight of God all nations and all 
classes and all peoples are equal and 
have a right to a chance for the fullest 
development of which they are cap- 
able. 





Why Take Chances? 


Someone has figured that if an auto- 
mobNe is going at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, and is suddenly stopped 
by running into something, and the 
occupants precipitated to the road, the 
fall is equal to a drop of thirteen and 
one-half feet. This rate of fall in- 
creases as the square of the speed, so 
that if the automobile should happen 
to be going forty miles per hour, and 
the occupants were thrown out, it 
would be equivalent to a fall of fifty- 
four feet, while at the rate of sixty 
miles per hour, it would be equivalent 
to a fall from an eight-story building. 





The New Leadership of the 
World 


The riot of madness and folly that 
is now going on in Europe will cost us 
inconvenience and loss in more ways 
than we can possibly think of now. It 
wil take six months or possibly a year 
to adjust ourselves to the new condi- 
tions. If ten million men were on 
strike in Europe, the effect of the 
strike would be felt from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific in this western conti- 
nent. The ten millions and more are 
now not only on strike, so far as labor 
is concerned, but they are killing each 
other and laying waste on every side. 
Not only are they not creating values, 
but they are destroying values, wiping 
out not only men but live stock and 
property of all kinds. In addition to 
all this, these nations, already under 
a crushing burden of old debt foo big 
for them to bear, are now increasing 
the debt, it is estimated, at the rate 
of $20,000.000 a day. 

Now is the time for America to take 
her place as the real leader of civiliza- 
tion. We really do not need to import 
anything but spices and diamonds from 
the Old World. We can do without 
the first without much sacrifice, and 
the latter is only used because of our 
vanity. There is no reason why, under 
our republican form of government, 
with the powers of our rulers limited 
and hedged in on every side, we should 
not take our place as the leading civil- 
ized nation on the face of the earth. 
We can endure the present annoy- 
ances, however great, for the sake of 
the greater good and more real glory 
that will come to us, if we are worthy 
of onr heritage. 

We have the best that Europe can 
give. We have the stock from which 
to develop the most magnificent people 
that the world has ever seen. It will 
require us to become better farmers 
than we have ever been. It will re- 
quire us to forget a lot of the wisdom 
that we have learned, but which pres- 
ent events show to be folly. We shall 
have to take broader views in states- 
manship, in education, in religion than 
we have ever taken before. But it is 
possible, and not only possible but 
probable, and not only probable but 
quite certain, if we are worthy of our 
heritage, to make this country what 
it was apparently intended to be by 
our Creator—the very crown and glory 
of civilization. 

To show that we are not alone in 
this view, we quote an editorial article 
from the Irish Homestead, of Dublin, 
the editor of which is one of the clear- 
est independent thinkers it has ever 
been our privilege to know, a profound 
student of sociological and economic 
questions. Under the title of “The 
New Leadership of the World,” he 
says: 

“It is not only on the operations of 
war that a veil has descended so that 
we do not know what is happening 
there. Darkness has descended on the 
work of the builders in society, the 
men and women who in normal times 
endeavor by a thousand ways, through 
art, literature, music, science and poli- 
tics, to unite humanity with what is 
eternally true, beautiful and good. On 
these builders, trying always to raise 
pillars of human thought to the heav- 
ens, the curtain of darkness has now 
dropped, and on the illuminated stage 
of the world only the human animal is 
doing his turn, using all physical and 
material energies against his. kind. 
When this Armageddon is ended, we 
wonder whether there will be any civ- 
ilization in Europe. One thing appears 
certain, that after a long-continued 
war of this magnitude, the leadership 
of the world will have passed from the 
old to the new continent, and America 
will be supreme henceforward in the 
arts, sciences and economics over the 
earlier civilizations. This supremacy 
of hers was perhaps, in the natural 
order of things, inevitable, but it is 
certain that when this war is ended 
the United States will be the dominant 
power in the world in almost every 
department where human activity is 
displeyed. The alteration of its tariff 
policy lately was a preliminary athlet- 
ic exercise of its economic limbs be- 
fore attempting the industrial con- 
quest of the world. Now, all these 
nations, its industrial rivals, have 
weighted themselves with a terrible 
burden from which a generation will 
not see them released. Mr. Wells is 


writing in the strain of the prophet 
about the coming alterations in the 





map of Europe. They are of litiic im. 
portance compared with the fact that 
all the economic energies, the intel. 
lectual powers and aspirations which 
made for civilization, suppressed in 
Europe, will have made their home jy 
the new world. The sun of humanity 
is going to rise brilliantly in the west, 
and Europe is at the close of its long 
day, its royal domination over the for. 
tunes of the worid. There seems noth. 
ing to prevent this except the impos. 
sible event of a sudden cessation of 
the European riot and an immediate 
return to the work of civilization. How 
little real restraint has Christianity 
exercised on the ancient Adam we see’ 
now that all the elemental forces have 
broken loose from the boundaries with. 
in which the Spirit has tried to chain 
and restrict them.” 

We believe that in the above our 
friend is a true prophet. Let us fit 
ourselves for this new task imposed on 
us by Divine Providence. For we do 
not believe that the Almighty held his 
hand over this new world until the 
fullness of time, and sowed it with the 
choicest seed of the nations, without 
intending to make it the greatest, last, 
and best experiment in human govern- 
ment. 





Agricultural College Libraries 


While in Bay View, Michigan, the 
first half of August, we had the privi- 
lege of listening to very able lectures 
at the farm school on the grounds by 
professors of the Michigan and Wis- 
consin agricultural colleges. These 
men, and especially chose from the 
Michigan college, knew the soil of that 
state, and the climate, and knew just 
how to advise farmers as to what they 
should grow best, and the best way of 
growing it. 

Nothing, however, interested us 
more than the agricultural libraries 
sent out by the agricultural college at 
Lansing. These libraries contain fifty 
volumes each, are owned by the col- 
lege, and sent out on application to 
communities, to be kept there as long 
as desired, the only expense being the 
expressage from Lansing to the near- 
est railway station. 

We were pleased to know that these 
libraries were not merely on technical 
agriculture, but are made up of books 
selected with an eye to their bearing 
on farm life, the object being to ele- 
vate and uplift the farmer, which, af- 
ter all, is the very best and most di- 
rect way of improving the farming. 
For, as we have often told our read- 
ers, the farm will eventually reach the 
farmers’ level, either by falling to it, 
or by slowly but surely coming up to 
his ievel. After all, the main thing in 
any business or any department of ef- 
fort is the personal element, the man 
himself—in this case, of course, in- 
cluding the wife and family. 

We wish every agricultural college 
in the corn belt, and in every other 
belt, would follow the example of the 
state of Michigan in this. Wisconsin, 
we believe, is doing much the same 
thing; and there are no two states that 
are more advanced in the line of agri- 
cultural development than these two 
states of Michigan and Wisconsin. 





Some genius in Nebraska has, so 
the Nebraska Farmer states, invented 
an appliance which will put a stop *‘o 
the vicious habit of “rubbering” on 
line telephones, or, to put it plainly, 
taking down the receiver and listening 
when other people are talking. In the 
early days of the rural telephone, when 
there were no automobiles among the 
farmers, when the roads were impass- 
able for long periods, and the farm 
people were hungry for news, we 
looked upon this habit of which so 
many of our readers complain as cap- 
able of some palliation. No person of 
good manners, however, ever thinks 
of listening when other people ar? 
talking privately. Taking down the 
telephone receiver when you know o0i!1- 
er people are talking is a species of 
impoliteness which can no longer be 
justified, excused, or even palliated. 

If a device can be or has been mae 
that will put a stop to this, and al 
to the ugly habit of. prolonged visitii- 
over the telephone, it will be a good 
thing for the entire community. Tic 
device above referred to enables per- 
sons talking to detect the individual 
who is listening, and also records the 
length of conversations. The adop- 
tion of habits of true politeness wou'd 
make such a device entirely unneces- 
sary. 
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The Permanent Improvement 
of Pastures 


rhree dry, hot summers out of the 
last four are awakening farmers to 
the necessity of increasing the effi- 
ciency of their pastures and meadows. 
On jand worth from one to two hun- 
dred dollars an acre, we can not af- 
ford to give two acres to keep a cow 
during the summer season; and until 
we increase the efficiency of the mea- 


dow and the pasture, we can not ex- 
pect to make the desired progress to- 
ward permanent prosperity. We must 


have better pastures, and by and by, 
as our live stock increases, which will 
be about in proportion to our progress 
in farming, we must have more of 
hem. 

\\e have no patent method for this 
improvement in pastures and mea- 
dows. We have made suggestions in 
times past, and we hope and believe 
they have been of some value to our 
readers who have had enough faith in 
us to put them in practice; but we 
know that no general suggestions are 
appliczble at all times and under all 


circumstances; that pattures can not 
always be improved by an enunciation 
of theories. 

One of the main lines of business ot 
an agricultural paper is to find out just 
what farmers have done on their own 
initiative, and what success has fol- 
lowed their methods. We find in look- 
ing over the agricultural field that 


some men have succeeded in one way 
and some in another, and often the 
success has not been expected by their 
neighbors. 

We find, for example, that some 
farmers on their own initiative have 
succeeded in growing twice as much 
blue grass as their neighbors, and 
have carried an amount of stock that 
would be regarded as iricredible by a 
man whe has been accustomed to the 
old way. We find thaf men have had 
a first-class stand of alfalfa, have tried 
with only partial success to get the 
blue grass out of it, and have given it 
up after three or four years of mow- 
ing, only to find that they had a won- 
derful pasture of the two. This prac- 
tical experience of some farmers in 
Iowa, Ohio and elsewhere, naturally 
leads us to inquire: Why is it that 
blue grass in the blue grass section is 
so anxious to get into the alfalfa? 


Why does it thrive with such amaz- : 


ing luxuriance and yield so surpris- 
ingly after it has apparently accom- 
plished its purpose in rendering the 
alfalfa unfit for meadow? If the alfalfa 
field has been properly prepared, say 
two or three years ago, plowed deep, 
and harrowed and disked until the 
bottcm is compacted and a stand se- 
cured, the weeds near the surface have 
been germinated and killed. Each sub- 
sequent mowing of the alfalfa has 


killed the few that germinated later, | 


until on a first-class alfalfa field you 
will not see a weed except possibly a 
few at the first cutting. 

What else has happened? The al- 
falfa with its long. roots has done a 
job of subsoiling that no plow that was 
ever invented could equal. It has sim- 
ply drilled holes down three, four, 
five, ten feet deep. As one stalk after 
another succumbs to the blue grass, 
its roots decay, and in their decay give 
tue plant food which the blue grass 
requires, : 

What else has happened? While 
the alfalfa has robbed the soil of pot- 
ash and phosphorus, it has vastly in- 
creased the amount of nitrogen, just 
what the blue grass needs. The farm- 
er who has given up the fight with 
blue grass and conciuded to make a 
mixed pasture, may not have thought 
of the philosophy at all; but when it 
is once stated, he can see just why 
he has doubled the value of his pas- 
ture, after getting for two or three 
years more plant food from that land 
than any corn crop or any other crop 
would give him. 

This result can not be expected un- 
less the soil is in some way well sup- 
Plied with lime; for alfalfa won’t grow 
or will.not thrive in an acid soil. 
While it does grow, it-witl not produce 
the good results. that followed in this 
case unless the land in some way has 
been inoculated. All this points to the 
necessity of having the soils of the 
ie: belt abundantly. supplied with 
ime. 

Other farmers have reached the 
Same result by growing sweet clover 
and using it for hay, for pasture, and 
a°o a soil renovator. 

This suggests- again that one rea- 
son why we are not getting the most 





out of our pastures is because we can 
not grow clover, and the reason we 
can not grow clover is very likely the 
acidity of the soil. Farmers succeed 
in getting a stand of clover—and al- 
most anything will grow with clover 
—by taking our advice and sowing it 
in the spring with a very light nurse 
crop of the earliest grain, and mow- 
ing it for hay before the heat of the 
season. While clover that is shaded 
is easily killed in a dry time by hot 
suns immediately after the shade 1s 
removed, it will stand a great deal of 
drouth and a high degree of heat, if 
it has had practically the full use of 
the land. Like. alfalfa, it, too, is a 
subsoiler, the roots going down day 


and night. On Sabbath, while the farm- | 


er is worshipping in church, and at 
night when he is enjoying the sleep 
of the tired and the just, the elover 
has been subsoiling. It, too, has been 
adding nitrogen to the soil. 

Some farmers have succeeded in in- 
creasing the yield of their pastures by 
sowing alfalfa with their clover, thus 
giving variety to the pasture, further- 
ing the subsoiling process, and inocu- 
lating the land. 

We learn most in times of adversity. 





It requires two or three dry seasons | 
| port from some foreign country a pest | 


to make us stop and do some real hard 
thinking. If the drouth, which has 
prevailed three years out of the last 
four in a good portion of the corn 


belt, awakens us to the necessity of | 
farming in such a way as to get rid of | 


weeds, to grow clover and alfalfa, then 
the present losses are really gains to 
the man who will study the actual 
facts, learn a lesson, and act accord- 
ingly. 

One thing is certain: Ve can not 
afford to throw away our money on 
clover seed and get nothing for it. We 
must find out some way of geitins cer- 
tain and reliable pastures. Our pres- 
ent object is not to teach farmers 
how to do it, nor to enunciate a philos- 


“ophy, but to point out methods by 


which here and thére it has been done 
with success, methods which are prac- 
ticable to the majority of farmers. 

Where the land is so far distant 
from the railroad and from limestone 
that it can not be secured, then, as 
suggested in a recent issue, the farm- 
er will be obliged to make a study of 
acid-resistant crops which will serve 
the purpose of clover and alfalfa. In 
any case, he will have to make war 
against weeds, which, as we have 
often stated, do the farmer more dam- 
age than he realizes. 


Clover Seed 


Our farmers who expect to sow 
grass next spring—and we hope that 
their number will increase from year 
to year—will be interested in the clo- 
ver seed crop of the United States. 
Nearly every year we import clover 
seed from Europe, some years more 





than others, and most of our importa- | 


tions are from nations now engaged in 
war. Hence we shall have to depend 
on our own crop of clover seed. 

We do not know anything about the 
crop except what we have seen from 
the window of a Pullman car. From 
this point of view, there seems to be 
a pretty good crop in Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. It is too 
early to tell as yet how well it is filled. 
Outside the drouth regions and the 
regions of excessive. rainfall, the crop 
should be a good one. A rainfall a 
little less than normal is the best for 
clover. Its quality will no doubt be 
good. If our crop is good this year, 
the shutting out of German seed will 
be no great hardship; and in some 
ways will be a benefit, for a good deal 
of cur foul seed has come from foreign 
clover seed. 

All we can say to our readers is 
thet it will be a safe thing for them 
to buy their clover seed early; and if 
they can buy it from a neighbor whose 
field is clean and free from buckhorn 
and other vile weeds, they had better 
buy of him. We hope they will plan 
for large sowings, and wiil follow the 
advice we have given them in times 
past. A great deal of clover seed. has 
been thrown away every year because 
it was sown on land that was acid and 
could not grow any kind of clover, be- 
cause it was improperly covered, be- 
cause it was sown with a heavy nurse 
crop. Even this year in the dry belt, 
clover seed sown in the spring and giv- 
en the full use of the land would have 
made a good stand. The thing to do 
now is to secure the clover seed you 
want. to sow, and plan to sow more of 
it than you have sown heretofore. 











Self Limitation of Things Evil 


If nature had provided no check for 
insect pests, it would in a few ye:rs 
be impossible for farmers to grow eith- 
er grains or fruits, and the people of 
the world would starve to death. If 
there were not something to check the 
things developed by disease, popula- 
tion would gradually decrease, and this 
planet become desolate. If there were 
not something in great combinations 
of wealth that prevents their everlast- 
ing development, the wealth of the 
world would be in the hands of a few, 
and the rest would be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. If there were 
not something in the aggregation of 
political power in the hands of a few, 
that tends to destroy parties and fac- 
tions, the liberties of the people of our 
country would not be secure. 

The point we wish to present is that 
there is in nature, in man, and in so- 
ciety, whether financial or political, a 
self-limiting power growing out of the 
thing itself, which tends first to hold 
in check and then to cure these social 
and political diseases. 

To illustrate: Occasionally we im- 


without the parasite that is intended 
to hold it in check. For example, a 
professor in an eastern college let a 
single imported female moth escape 
from his collection, and it has cost the 
farmers of the eastern states millions 
of dollars to hold it in check. The San 
Joses cale threatened to make orchard- 
ing a failure wherever it was intro- 
duced, and only the importation of the 
natural parasites from China has giv- 
en us hope of preventing this disaster. 
We may spray with lime and sulphur 
or any other recommended spyay, but 
after all we can only hold it in check 
until by either the importation or the 
development of parasites the healing 
power of nature comes to our assist- 
ance. The Hessian fly and the aphis, 
erroneously called the green bug, and 
the chinch bug, would soon obviate 
the necessity of employing harvest 
hands, were it not that nature has 
provided parasites to hold these pests 
in check and make them as whips and 
scourges to compel the farmers to fol- 
low wiser methods. 

Many years ago a physician of the 
old school was inveighing against the 
new school, that of the “little pill doc- 
tors,” and protesting against their 
having a department in the Iowa State 
University. 
as we could see from reading hospital 
statistics in other countries, these 
“little pill. doctors” cured about as 
large a per cent as the allopaths or 
“big pill doctors”; and that it seemed 
to us that if nothing cured as well as 





limiting power, a natural healing pro- 


cess, “vis medicatrix naturae.” We 
do not know anything else that con- 
veys the idea so well as this old Latin 
phrase. 

The last ten years have given us 
abundant illustration of the fact that 
political power sooner or later dis- 
rupts. A party may get control, and 
by its very corruption weaken itself; 
or a faction in a party may get con- 
trol and lord it over the rest. This 
may be tolerated for years for senti- 
mental reasons; but finally the public 
takes vengeance, and wipes the party 
or faction from the face of. the earth. 

It is a.good thing for all of us that 
there is a higher power or influence 
in this world both in agriculture and 
in disease and in politics and in fin- 
ance; a power mightier than the tides 
or the winds, a power that is irresist- 
ible. The Ten Commandments look 
down on us; and if we ever get grace 
to look them squarely in the face and 
try to understand what they mean, it 
will give us pause and make this world 
more like heaven. 


Getting the Good Farmer’s 
Point of View 


| A gentleman who had been a profes- 
' sor of agriculture for a number of 


years naively confessed to, us that it 
took him three or four years after he 
quit teaching in college to get onto 


the ways of the best farmers of his 
community. Theoretically he knew 
how farming should be done; but he 
discovered that the farmers did not 
take very much stock in him at first. 
They were amused at his effort at ac- 
tual farming, and it took him some 
time to get their confidence and to 
learn the ways of the best farmers. 

There are farmers whose ways 
should be avoided; but the best farm- 
ers of any community know a few 
things that the agricultural college can 
not teach, things they have learned 
by actual experience. They have 
learned a good deal about the soil, not 
scientifically or by reading or listen- 
ing to lectures, but by actual experi- 
ments, although they do not call it 
experimenting. 

Pennsylvania farmers fifty years 
ago knew about the benefit of liming 
the soil, though, they did not know 
that. lime flocculated the soil. They 
merely understood that it made the 





We told him that so far | 


something, then in this case nothing | 


and something were exactly equal..He 
finally admitted that eight-tenths of 
the diseases were self-limiting. We 
asked him what he meant, and he 
said that the patients would get well 
themselves in time without any medi- 
cine; that they would get well through 
the “vis medicatrix naturae’’-—the 
healing power of nature; that one out 
of ten would die, and possibly the doc- 
tors might cure the remaining one. 
Ever since, doctors have been try- 
ing to explain to us how this cure on 
the part of nature is accomplished. We 
won’t undertake to give their language 
—because we don’t understand it our- 


selves, and we don’t suppose many of | 


our readers’would; but out of this in- 
vestigation has come the whole sub- 
ject of anti-toxins. The idea, so far 
as we can understand it, is that. the 
bacteria which cause the illness leave 
something in the system which in time 
tends to destroy that disease. Hence 
we have now anti-toxins for diphtheria, 
for typhoid. fever, and so on, all of 
them coming more or less directly 
from the disease itself. 

We have for twenty years been 
watching the warfare against trusts, 
a hopeless warfare; and unless nature 
or the great Power behind ‘nature, 
comes to our aid, as in the case of in- 
sect pests and diseases, they will ab- 
solutely control us. We are now be- 
ginning to see that trusts or great 
combinations of capital become so 
vast that men with sufficient capacity 
to conduct them can not be found; or 
if able to do it for one generatian, the 
very wealth in which those who have 
large interest in them welter, results 
in a generation of mollycoddles, which, 
having been spoon-fed and pampered, 
has little or no initiative and power of 
control.. So in finance as well as in 


farming and disease, there is a self- 





soil “more lively” as they. said. They 
did not know that it corrected acidity. 
They simply knew that they could 
grow clover after they applied lime on 
lands where they could not grow it be- 
fore—they did not know why. This 
applies to every state in the Union. 
Farmers have bumped into a lot of 
things, and by bumping have learned 
things which they could not learn in 
any other way. ‘ 

Then it takes an agricultural pro- 
fessor some time to learn how to do 
the thousand and one things on the 
farm that can not be taught in books 
—how to hitch and unhitch; how to 
do this thing in a certain emergency, 
and how to avoid doing the other. 
These things can not be learned ex- 
cept by doing them. 

» We have observed that a great deal 
that is taught in the agricultural col- 
lege is simply explaining why the 
things which the farmer did worked 
out as they did, telling the reason why 
the farmer did certain things. This is 
an important thing to know, and is 
really a great help to the farmer; but, 
after all, the important thing is to find 
out the fact, and then get the reason 
for it afterwards. 

This explains why the farm reared 
student gets along so much better in 
an agricultural college than the man 
who does not know the art before he 
studies the science. Art and science 
should go together, but the boy reared 
on the farm, who has first acquired the 
art by. doing every mortal thing that 
is to be done on the farm, and knows 
how to do it so well that it almost 
does itself, has a great advantage over 
the boy. who has. to learn the art as 
well as the science. We believe it 
would be a good thing for every town 
raised boy who goes to the agrieul- 
tural college to take about two years 
off in the midst of his course, and go 
end hire out to the best’ farmer he can 
find, and by actual experience learn 
things which will be of inestimable 
help to him afterwards. He is then 
much better fitted to finish his agri- 
cultural college course, and get the 
most possible out of it. 
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Next Year’s Sue in Drouth- 
Stricken Regions 


A year ago we assured our readers | 
in isansas and other drouth stricken | 


districts, that with normal rainfall this 
year they would have a bumper crop. 
This has been fulfilled in a remark- 
abel degree with regard to the wheat 
crop, and also the corn crop where 
the rainfall has been anything like 
normal. We gave as a reason for the 
faith that was in us, that the severe 
drouth of that year plowed the ground 
and compacted it as no plow or other 
instrument could do it; therefore the 
soil had a greater capacity for holding 
moisture, and therefore more wouid 
vailable for the crop. We sug- 
d also that there might be some- 
in the theory now held by many 
that the baking of the 
1 once in a while is necessary in 
order to kill off certain kinds of harin- 
ful bacteria, which prey upon the bac- 
teria that are beneficial to crops. We 
believe there is something in that, al- 
though the experiments that have been 
made have so far been confined to pot 
cu'itnres. 

This year the drouth 
speak, moved eastward. While there 
was a shortage of moisture in Mis- 
souri, southern lowa, and Illinois, the 
drouth area has extended to southern 





ntists, 





has, so to 


Indiana and southern Ohio, all of 
which sections are complaining of 
drouth. Naturaliy they are discour- 


aged. It makes a farmer sick to be 
compelled to sell his cattle before they 
are ready, because of bare pastures. 
It makes him sick to see cows drop- 
ping off in their milk: from day to day 
from the necessity of resorting to win- 


‘ter feeding on grains and forage which 


must this year be very high in price. 

For their encouragement let us re- 
peat our prediction of last year, that 
with normal rainfall the creps of Mis- 
souri, southern Iowa, southern Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio, which two last 
hamed states were scarcely touched 
by drouth last year, will be far above 
the average. Therefore we urge them, 
if they have any faith in our judgment, 
to put in as much wheat 
tions all being in the winter wheat 
district—as they can with the ground 
properly prepared. We do not advise 
the:a, because the world is likely to 
need much wheat next year, to throw 
away their money by sowing wheat on 
ground that has not been properly pre- 
pared for it. We do not urge the man 
who has had no experience with wheat 
to put in a large acreage 

In the section last named, from the 
Missouri river to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
about on the parallel of the Burlington 
railroad, this season and last were al- 
most the same as the seasons of 1919 
and 1911. The latter was not a dry 
year in that section, but it was a 
drouth year jusi the same. The heavy 
rains of the latter part of the year 
made up for the shortage of the first 
half, just as in Iowa this year, at least 
around in the neighborhood of Des 
Moines, the rainfall of the middle of 
September has made up for the short- 
age in the six months previous. The 
probability, therefore, is that 1912 will 
be duplicated in this section by 1915. 
If normal moisture conditions prevail, 
and we have a snowfall sweh as we 
had in the winter of 1912-1913, then 





look upon in traveling in those sec- 
tions were the green alfalfa fields, 
which laugh at dry weather. 

Nature has plowed the soil for the 
farmers in those sections this year, 
and subsoiled it as no team could sub- 
soil it, subsoiling it without breaking 
it up, and therefore without the neces- 
sity of packing it. While it has been 
expensive work to the farmers, it is 
an expense which in the end will pay; 
so that there will good eventually 
come out of evil. 


President Wilson, at the request of 
Carranza and Villa, has agreed to 
evacuate Vera Cruz, the claim being 
that the continued presence of our 


| 
| 


that vetch seeds quite heavily under 


corn belt conditions, and would not be | 


surprised if it would produce a valu- 
able seed crop. We presume that the 
ordinary wheat separator could be set 
by an experienced thresherman to hull 
out vetch seed without any difficulty, 
but do not know of anyone who has 
had experience in this line. 

.Vetch at present is most extensively 
used as a green manure crop. Seeded 
in the fall, it produces large quantities 
of green manure high in fertilizing 
value, which can be plowed under be- 
fore corn planting time. On some of 
the sandy soils of Indiana it has been 


used with excellent success in this 
way. Those of our readers who wish 


| to find out more about vetch should 


troops stands in the way of the peace- | 
ful establishment of a constitutional | 


government. 


We have been wondering why this | 


was not done before. If Mexico can 
not govern itself, it will have to go 
ungoverned. The government they 
may establish there may not be in 
our judgment the best, but it is prob- 
ably the best of which they are now 
capable. An inferior government with 
which the people are satisfied is more 
desirable than a better government 
for which the people were not pre- 
pared and with which they are not 
satisfied. 

The Americans who hold property in 


| Mexico can now return to develop it, 


these sec- | 


- seeded? 


the crop of 1915 will be fully assured. , 


We have a great deal of sympathy 


for farmers in these drouth sections, | 


a sympathy born of like experience in 
years past. They must not be discour- 
aged: for this happens to farmers in 
some sections of the country almost 
eve-y year; and on the whole it is 
prob rbiy best that it shouldbe so, al- 
though we can not understand why. 


‘As we traveled through southern U- | 


lincis in August, we noticed that wher- 
ever alfalfa was sown, it was the one 
green spot, the one spot on which the 
eye loved to rest in the entire land- 
scape We feel sure that we do not 
go far wrong when we advise our 
friends in those sections to grow at 
least ten acres of alfalfa on every 
queer section as a permanent mea- 
dow and as the best possible hog pas- 
ture. But as in the case of wheat. we 
do not advise them to rush into alfal- 
fa, but to step and look and think and 
study and find out just how men actu- 
ally succeed best in growing it, and 
then go and do likewise. Central Ohio 


was complaining of drouth this yéar, 


as we thought » ithout very much rea- 
son: and so was southern Pennsy'- 
Vania; but the spots the eye loved to 


; good vetch. 


and we hope we may consider tae 
Mexican question as settled, for which 
thanks are due to President Wilson, 
and to the great mass of the people, 
who were not willing to shed blood 
and treasure in order that men who 
have investments in Mexico might de- 
velop them as they think best. 

It is hoped that this peace in Mex- 
ico will be permanent. Incidentally 
this has brought us into closer rela- 
tions with the great governments of 





South America, and we shali hear no | 
more complaints against the Monroe | 


doctrine. for in the enforcement of it 
three of the great governments of 
South America have been sharers. 


~ Vetch 


An TIiinois correspondent writes: 

“I am interested in raising vetch. 
What kind of land is best adapted to 
its growth? Will it grow on acid soil? 
How much should be seeded per acre? 
At what time of year should it be 
What is its feeding value if 
cut for hay, as compared with clover? 
If cut for seed, at what time should 
it be cut, and what is the average yield 
per acre? Is it threshed with a wheat 
separator? What kind of a machine 
is used? Is it an annual, biennial or 
perennial? Does it require a seed bed 
like alfalfa?” 

The two kinds of vetch most com- 
monly grown in the United States are 
common vetch and winter or hairy 
vetch. In the corn belt, the winter or 
hairy vetch is recommended in prefer- 
ence to the common vetch. Hairy 
vetch is seeded any time during Au- 
gust or September, at the rate of 
about a third of a bushel per acre. 
Three or four pecks of rye are often 
seeded with it. Hairy vetch is an an- 
nual in the same sense that winter 
wheat is an annual. Since it uses the 
ground for but one year, it is foolish to 
give it a seed bed such as aifalfa re- 
quires. Any seed bed which is good 
for winter wheat or rye should give 
hairy vetch a fair start. Nearly any 
well drained corn belt soil should grow 
It stands both acid and 
alkaline soils very well. It seems to 
do especially well in sand, and is fairly 
resistant to drouth. 

The first year vetch is tried, it often 
proves disappointing. One reason is 
that much of the seed on the market 
is of poor quality. Another reason is 
that vetch has, like the clovers and 
alfalfa, a special kind of bacteria on 
its roots. When vetch is grown in a 
new place, it does nct do first rate un- 
til the roots become well inoculated 
with this bacteria. 

Chemists’ analyses 





indicate that 


! vetch hay, in its percentage of protein, 


| equal to alfalfa: 


is superior to clover hay, and fully 
Vetch is rarely cut 
for hay, however, and we do not know 
of any practicai feeding tests. When 
cut for seed, vetch is said to yield 
from two to twelve bushels per acre. 
What the average crop should be un- 
der corn belt conditions, we have no 
means of knowing. We have observed 





send to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 515. 





Danger in Pasturing Sorghum 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I have a piece of land that I sowed 
to millet, sorghum and cowpeas. The 
millet did not grow on account of the 
drouth, and the sorghum and cowpeas 
are not thick enough to pay me for 
cutting them. Would there be any 
danger in turning cattle in on the field 
to pasture down the sorghum and cow- 
peas?” 

There seems always to be more or 
less danger in pasturing sorghum, and 
especially so after a long period of dry 
weather. We do not like to see our 
correspondent’s feed go to waste, and 
therefore suggest that he turn in on 
this field one of his less valuable ani- 
mals. If, after it has been on for a 
week, there are no symptoms of poi- 
soning, he might try turning a few 
more cattle into the field. We advise 


the utmost care in pasturing sorghum. | 


Sorghum pasture often brings on poi- 
soning, but sorghum hay is perfectly 
safe. It seems that the prussic acid 
which probably causes the poisoning 
in the green sorghum changes its form 
when green forage is dried into hay. 





Lambs in Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am buying a carload of lambs to 
turn into the corn field. Any sugges- 
tions which you can give me, or any 
bulletins to which you can refer me, 
will be appreciated.” 

The beginner had best approach the 
lamb feeding proposition cautiously, 
feeding out no more than a carload at 
the first attempt. In years when there 
is a good undergrowth in the corn field 
—such as plenty of lower leaves and 
weeds, and especially when rape or 
cowpeas have been seeded in the corn 
field—fifty-pound lambs in moderate 
flesh may be run on the corn field for 
two or three months with very good 
results. With plenty of undergrowth, 
an acre will carry seven or eight lambs 
and in a favorable season a gain of 
around fifteen pounds will be put on 
each lamb. 

This year most attempts at seeding 
rape and cowpeas in corn fields failed. 
In most sections the undergrowth 
amounts practically to nothing. If the 
lambs are turned into the corn fields 
this year they may content themselves 
for a few days with cleaning up the 
lower leaves but sooner or later they 
will be tempted to eat corn, and then 
trouble is likely to begin. A few will 
overeat and perhaps several will die. 
It will then be necessary to take the 
whole bunch out for five or six hours, 
and then turn them back in again for 
a few hours at a time. It is a good 
scheme while the lambs are learning 
to eat corn to take them up every 
night and give them a good feed in the 
morning before turning them into the 
field. Some arrange it so that the 
lambs must work over a good pasture 
and some husked carn before they 
come to the part of the field which 
they are to pasture down for them- 
selves. 

When sheep are used to harvest the 
corn crop, yearlings, or rather heavy 
lambs, are preferred to the light lambs 
that are most generally used in clean- 
ing up the undergrowth ef corn fields. 
Sheep in the corn field, whenever pos- 
sible, should be allowed to run on al- 
falfa or clover pasture, or else have 
a little alfalfa or clover hay in con- 
nection. 

We do not know of any bulletins 
which deal in a satisfactory manner 
with sheep in the corn field. A book 
on sheep feeding and farm manage- 


; ae 
| ment, by Doane, which may be s; cured 
through this office ($1, postpaid) Zivas 
very good ideas about the handling of 
lambs and wethers in the corn fix Id, as 
well as the other methods of fatt ning 
sheep. 





Plowing Under Clover for 
Green Manure 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“I would like to know when to plow 
under clover for green manure. How 
can one get a stand of clover without 
a nurse crop? We have eighty acres 
of land and want to raise only corp 
and clover.” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
plow under his clover in late Septem. 
ber or early October. If the clover igs 
turned under too late in the fall, it wil] 
decay slowly and make the soil tem- 
porarily acid. On the other hana, if 
plowed under too early, green manure 
resulting from growth during the carly 
fall will be lost. 

Under corn belt conditions, where 
raising of live stock is practical, we 
doubt if a corn and clover rotation js 
to be advised. On land which is fairly 
free of weeds, clover may be seeded 
alone in the spring on a firm seed bed 
with a fair chance of success. Seed- 
ing clover any time during April does 
first rate. If the weeds seem to be 
getting the better of the clover, it will 
be necessary to clip with the mower 
bar set high. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
consider the seeding of a green ma- 
nure crop in his corn in the fall. When 
the seed becomes more reasonable in 
price, winter vetch may prove to be 
just the plant he wants. Seeded in 
corn in late August or early Septem- 
ber, at the rate of twenty or thirty 
pounds to the acre, it makes a good 
growth of green manure before time 
for plowing it under for corn the fol. 
lowing year. Sweet clover has been 
seeded in corn at the last cultivation 
with fair success. Common red clover 
has also been seeded in corn. It is 
our opinion, however, that the seeding 
of sweet clover and common red clo- 
ver in corn is risky. We suggest that 
our correspondent experiment with 
hairy or wiuter vetch for two or three 
years on a small scale. He will prob- 
ably fail at first, due either to poor 
seed or lack of inoculation, but we 
would rather expect ultimate success, 
especially if our correspondent’s land 
tends to be a little sandy. 





Repainting a Buggy 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Is there any way of removing paint 
from a buggy that is to be repainted?” 


There are several commercial prod- 
ucts for this purpose. They may be 
purchased from paint firms which ad- 
vertise from time to time in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. It probably would not pay 
our correspondent to mix his own ma- 
terial. 

Sandpaper, steel wool and pumice 
stone are used for removing old paint. 
The surface should be worked unti! it 
is smooth before fresh paint is applied. 
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TOWER OF LONDON. One of the historic spots of London is the famous Tower of London on the shores of the Thames river. From an eariy period it has been a state prison and was the place of 
execution of prisoners condemned to death for high treason and other state offenses. Tradition says Julius Cesar began the building. .The Tower grounds, covering 13 acres, are surrounded by a moat and 
enclosed by high walls. Inside the walls are a number of towers, armories and barrac A military garrison is maintained in the Tower. The largest building is used as a part of the national museum. 
The view gives also gives an idea of the appearance of London 
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Popuiar Mechanics. 


A QUEER HOME. An old cap lodg ‘teh of a TRIPLET CALVES. These three calves are triplets, horn on a 
ICE SAW. A four-lorse gasoline engine herry tree furnished a ready-made home for this business-like Yebraska farm. All are of fair sizeand in good health. The mother 
ie big circular saw, which eats its way through the ice as wren. In it she laid three dainty brown-speckled eggs, which u high grade Short-! 
y men could cut with the old hand saws. The machine soon became three gaping mouths calling for food. M Suc single calves. The sireisa pure m 

nted on runners to fit the grooves made by the ordinary ice oppetites as those babies did he ! They kept Mrs. W s calves are uncommon and pl are rare indeed, but tt 

r. Thesaw is held ina flexible extension of heavy gas pipe from daylight till dark, and Mr. Wren hardly took time to eat —‘ third trio of caives that ha 1 reported, by Wall Farmer 

connected by a chain-and-sprocket to the jack-shaft, As the his meals and seldom had even a minute to sing his twittering readers, a second being in Lowa and the third in South 1] ta. 
takes hold of the ice in cutting it pulls the machine forward. ong to Mrs. Wren. 
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BUILDING A CHURCH IN ONE DAY. The farmers and_suburban folks near Urbandale A HOLLOW TILE ICE HOUSE. A new idea in the construction of ice houses is the use of 

51, Des Moines, Iowa. started a Sunday school two years ago. Recently they decided to unite and hollow tile. - The air space inthe tile, being a non-conductor of heat, greatly aids in the presen ation 

federated church. The men got together and put up a big frame temporary building in one of the ice during the hot summer months. This shows a community ice house, jointly ow ned by sev- 

The women helped, too, by furnishing the lunch and offering suggestions. Within a month eral dairymen in Cook county, Illinois. It is situated on the bank of @ spring lake of pure oe anc 

1e completion of this building it was decided to erect a permanent and modern church build- _in the winter time the joint owners of the ice house work together and fillit. It holds enough ice - 

d $8,000 was subscribed for that purpose. Im the membership of 130, eleven different religious | meet the requirements of all the joint owners,each going and helping himself to ice whenever he 
ations are represented. pleases. This plan of co-operation would work out well in many communities. 
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Hog Prospects 


Hog prices now average around $9 a 
hundred, which is higher than at any 
time since the fall of 1910. Prices 
have been better than for some years 
throughout the spring and summer. 
Packers took advantage of the war 
early in August to send prices off for 
a few days, but the market soon right 
ed itself, and at present is stronger 
than ever. Even with the allies win- 
ning in France and Austria, the proba- 
bilities are for a long drawn-out war. 
In such a case there will surely be an 
unusually heavy European demand for 
pork products. Pork, beciuse it is 
cheaper and keeps better than other 
meat, seems to be a favorite for army 
feeding. 

So far this year about 11,500,000 
hogs have been packed in the slaugh- 
ter houses of the United States. This 
compares with a figure of 13,200,000 
hogs a year ago. There is a larger 
pork consuming population in the 
country this year than a year ago. This 
combined with the almost certain big 
European demand, would indicate un- 
usually high prices of hogs this win- 
ter. As a counterbalancing factor must 
be reckoned the fairly large supply of 
hogs. 

There were — as many brood 
sows in the country this spring as a 
year ago, and the reports were that 
they farrowed a larger number of 
healthy pigs than usual. There has 
not been much report of serious dam- 
age from cholera, and the probabilities 
are at the present time that a larger 
number of hogs will be put on feed 
this fall than a year ago. The market 
offerings have not been very heavy, 
and the conclusion seems natural that 
most farmers will hold their hogs until 
they reach a good weight. This would 
seem good policy. for even with corn 
as high as 80 cents a bushel, $9 hogs 
make a good profit. The hog market 
is bound to be more or less uncertain, 
varying with the supply of hogs, the 
price of corn, and especially with war 
rumors. 

We advise most of our readers to 
brirg their hogs up to a weight of at 
least 225 pounds, and then let them 
zo whenever they can get a price that 
lets them out at a good profit. This 


fall and winter will be a good time to | 


watch the market very closely. 


Judging Plowing Matches 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“IT want to get information concern- 
ing the organization and judging in 
Plowing matches. I want especially 





to learn the points for good plowing to | 


be considered 
contests.” 
Points usually considered by judges 
in plowing matches are the back fur- 
row, conformation of furrows, straight- 
ness. neatness, and trash covering. Out 
of 2 hundred points, each of 
three divisions has twenty-five points; 


by the judges at such | 


the first | 


neatness has fifteen points, and trash | 


covering ten points. Good plowing 
consists in turning a neat, straight fur- 
row that breaks up loose and crumbly, 
and that covers the debris. The near- 
est one can come to this accomplish- 
ment, the better his chances are for 


look at as they lay flat and almost as 
smooth as a floor, but such work did 
not accomplish the real objects of 
plowing. Now they give preference to 
the furrow slice which is as loose and 
crumbly as possible, and, as we said 
before, a furrow which covers the 
trash. 

Moldboards have been constructed 
to throw a rolling furrow slice which 
buries weeds almost as well as the 
flat furrow. Such a furrow is broken 
more or less and does not require so 
much work in harrowing and fitting as 
a flat furrow. Advantages of different 
kinds of plowing, the depth to plow, 
the time of year most favorable, and 
such points, should be considered at 
plowing contests. It might be inter- 
esting to have an oral examination in 
which each contestant would have to 
give his reasons for plowing under 
such and such conditions, at the con- 
tests. At any rate, it is one thing to 
know how to plow, and an entirely 
different proposition to put it into 
practice. 





Harvesting Buckwheat 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“Can you or some farmer that has 
raised buckwheat let me know how to 
cut it and how to handle it?” 

Buckwheat is a rather mean crop to 
harvest. It is cut when the first seeds 
begin to get dead ripe. The leaves at 
this time are generally still green 
enough to cause trouble if the crop is 
harvested into bundles by a self-bind- 
er. In dry weather it is all right to 
cut the crop with a self-binder, but the 
bundles must be put in long shocks 
rather loosely, so that they can dry 
out quickly. Sometimes buckwheat is 
cut with a self-rake reaper, and the 
loose bundles are put into shocks like 
corn shocks. Buckwheat is not often 
stacked because of the difficulty in 
drying out the straw and _ leaves. 
Threshing should be done as soon as 





) 
| government, 


the shocks are dry enotgh. The grain | 
can be stored in bins, but it is better | 


to sack it and pile the sacks loosely, 
so that there can be circulation of 
air amongst them. If the season is 
very dry, buckwheat can be handled 
in just the same way as any other 
small grain. 





Rye for Pasture and Grain 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 





| steers which I wish to feed out. 


“I wish information concerning the | 


sowing of rye. How early should it 
be seeded? I want to use it for pas- 
ture this fall and cut a crop of grain 
next summer. How much must I sow 
to the acre? Is it best to sow or drill? 
What is the best variety? Is there 
danger of Hessian fly getting into rye? 
I want to put it on ground that was in 
wheat last year.” 

Our readers have shown consider- 


| has 


able interest in rye during the last 
month. Possibly this is due to the 
| rather high price of rye at present 
(around %ec a bushel at terminal mar- | 
kets) and to the prospects of future | 
high prices because Russia and Ger- 
| Many, the great rye producing coun- | 
tries, are engaged in warfare, and | 


winning favor with the judges if they | 


understand their business. 

Plowing matches are 
some sections, and they are very edu- 
eational. Prizes are offered to encour- 
age competition. A plowing contest 
generally is followed by a _ neighbor- 
hood picnic and a get-together meet- 
ing. Here the farmers exchange ex- 
periences and discuss different sys- 
tems of plowing. The type of plowing 
which may prove best on one farm 
may not be the thing for another farm 
where conditions are different. Plow- 
ing contests should be educational and 
ihere should be someone present who 
thoroughly understands the principles 
of plowing. to answer individual ques- 
tions. 

Good plowing is an art requiring 
years of practice before it is mastered. 


; come. 
popular in | 


few farmers do as good work in the | 


field as they ought to. 
test in 


A plowing con- | 
a county helps to bring about | 


a general improvement in the plowing ! 


because each contestant will keep the 


coming contest in mind while he is do- 
ing his own work, and in this way keep 
doing better and better work. 


The type of plowing which used to 
take prizes af the fairs a 
ago is not the kind judges now consid- 


er best The long, straight furrows 
so uniformly alike that one could not 
be told from another, were pretty to 


few years | 


probably will be for some time to 
the world’s rye crop, 
about one-fourth, while the 
States produtes only about 
as much as Germany. Rye is very 
hardy, standing weather conditions 
which would destroy winter wheat. it 
does well on good soil, but is’ espe- 
cially adapted to poor soil where other 
crops will not give a good yield. The 
average yield per acre of rye in Iowa 


United 


Russia produces about half of |! 
and Germany | 


one-tenth | 


for several years past has been around | 


eighteen bushels, and in Missouri it 
has been around fourteen’ bushels. 
These yields are a little lower than for 
winter wheat, but when 


poor soil, it must be reckoned that 
rye gives nearly as good an account of 
itself as wheat. Moreover, rye straw 
often commands a good price on the 
market, for it is in fair demand as a 
filling for horse collars. The farmer 
who is short of late fall and early 
spring pasture appreciates rye. Ex- 
periments indicate that it is probably 
better than any of the smail grains for 
pig pasture. 

When -seeding rye both for pasture 
or for a grain crop, we would sow it a 
little earlier than winter wheat, say 


about the first or second week in Sep- 
tember in the latitude of Des Moines. 
When sowing rye for grain alone, we 


it is consid- | 
ered that rye is generally seeded on | 





would use only six or seven pecks per 
acre, but for both pasture and grain 
we would suggest eight or nine pecks. 
We would prefer drilling to broadcast- 
ing, for the same reason {hat we pre- 
fer the drilling of winter wheat. It is 
the almost universal experience that 
drilling lessens the danger of winter- 
killing. ; 

Hessian fly bothers rye to some ex- 


_tent, but not nearly so badly as it 


bothers wheat. Our correspondent 
should not let the likelihood of Hes- 
sian fly damage keep him from sow- 
ing the rye. 





The Groit Cowpea 


A southern Missouri correspondent 
sends us several pods of cowpeas 
about nine inches long, and writes: 


“I am sending you the pods of an 
average plant of the Groit cowpea. 
These peas were planted on the 15th 
of June. It was very dry, and they 
were slow in coming up. This variety 
has proved, however, to be two weeks 
earlier than the New Era. It is a 
much stronger grower, and I think 
produces more pods. It is unlike all 
other varieties of cowpeas that I know 
of, for it produces lots of seed on the 
richest of land. This variety is new 
to me. I got the seed from Virginia.” 

The Groit variety of cowpea is at 
least ten years old. It is probably the 
result of a cross between the New Era 
and the Whippoorwill. It has the 
good points claimed for it by aur cor- 
respondent, being very prolific and 
maturing its first seed within about 
eighty days from the time of seeding. 
It is probable that much of the cow- 
peas which have been planted in Mis- 
souri and Kansas under the name of 
New Era are in reality Groit. Where 
the true New Era and Groit have been 
compared, the Groit has generally 
proved superior. The United States 
the Kansas experiment 
station, and the Missouri experiment 
station have recommended the Groit 
as a better variety than the New Era. 
It is probable that the Groit will re- 
place the New Era. 


Supplemental Feeds With 
Silage 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“T have twenty head of two-year-old 
[am 
feeding shock corn at present. I have 
a 120-ton silo just filled. How soon 
would it be best to begin feeding sil- 
age? What would be the best supple- 
ment to go with silage? I have fod- 
der, oat straw, wheat straw and some 
millet hay. Would oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal be better?” 

If our correspondent thinks that he 
plenty of silage to last him 
through the winter, we would suggest 
that he begin feeding these steers sil- 








age as soon as they run short of pas- | 


ture. In connection with the silage it 
might be well to continue feeding the 
shock corn for some time. To supple- 
ment a roughage ration composed for 
the most part of silage and shock corn 
but with also a little straw and millet 
hay, oil meal or cottonseed meal 
should by all means be used. At the 
Indiana station they found that one 
bunch of 1,000-pound steers required 
for 100 pounds of gain, 6.5 pounds of 
shelled corn, 1.16 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 1.5 pounds of clover hay, and 
5.82 pounds of corn silage; while an- 
other bunch of 1,000 pounds of steers 
fed exactly the same except that they 
had no cottonseed meal required for 
one hundred pounds of gain 9 pounds 
of shelled corn, 2.15 pounds of clover 
hay. and 8.08 pounds of corn silage. 
With corn at 73 cents a bushel, cot- 
tonseed meal at $30 a ton, clover hay 
at $12 a ton, and silage at $5 a ton, 
100 pounds of gain on the steers get- 
ting cottonseed meal cost $12.43 as 
compared with $15 for the steers get- 
ting no cottonseed meal. In this par- 
ticular experiment cottonseed meal 
proved to have a value of over $70 a 
ton. 

Between cottonseed meal and oil 
meal there is generally very little 
choice at prices commonly prevailing. 
When the two sell at the same price 
ton for ton, we generally favor oil 
meal. When, however, there is silage 
in the ration and the steers are over 
a year old, we do not have much of-a 
choice between the two feeds. 

The indications are at present that 
cottonseed meal will be at least $2 a 
ton cheaper than cil meal. With a dif- 


—— 
ference of $2 or more, we would pre. 
fer cottonseed meal for two-year-olq 
steers getting silage. 


New War Atlas 


To keep posted on the European 
war, it is necessary to make constant 
reference to a reliable atlas. We 
have arranged with the publishers of 
an atlas to furnish us a special war 
atlas for Wallaces’ Farmer readers, jt 
consists of twenty large pages, each 
11x15 inches. There are sixteen pages 
of large maps, many of them being 
two pages in size and each map 13x29 
inches. The maps are drawn by one 
of the best map makers in the world, 
It is an atlas that will give entire sat. 
isfaction. Special price on the New 
War Atlas to Wallaces’ Farmer reaq. 
ers is 35 cents postpaid, stamps oy 
coin. When ordering with renewal 
subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer, jt 
comes at 20 cents extra. Send $1.4 
and your subscription will be renewed 
one full year from the persent date of 
expiration. Address all letters to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








Storing Apples 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“T have a young orchard which is 
bearing heavily this year. I would 
like to get information as to when and 
how to store apples and pears for win- 
ter use.” 

Fruit should be picked for storing 
when it is well ripened, but not over- 
ripe. Only those varieties which have 


.a hard, firm flesh should be stored. 


Fall varieties of apples, such as the 
Wealthy, can be stored with fair sat- 
isfaction if only perfect specimens are 
used, and if they are put in a cool, dry 
place immediately after picking. For 
the most part, however, only winter 
varieties should be stored. 

Fruit for winter storing is best lett 
on the trees until there is danger of 
freezing. Pick carefully and store only 
those apples which have no bruises or 
broken skins. Put the fruit in boxes 
or barrels, taking care not to pack too 
tightly or to bruise. If the fruit is 
picked a little early and is not quite 
ripe, there is no particular hurry in 
placing it in a cool place. Iowa ex 
periments indicate that such fruit can 
be left for two or three weeks in the 
ordinary packing house. Fruit, how- 
ever, which is well ripened should be 
placed in a cool, dry place soon after 
picking. A temperature of 45 to 55 
degrees should keep fruit fairly well, 
but for the very best results the tem- 
perature should be held at around 34 
degrees. As a general rule the nearer 
fruit gets to freezing temperature 
without being frozen, the longer it will 
keep. It helps some to wrap each 
apple separately in paper. It is not 
worth while, however, if the fruit is 
to ke used before the first of April. 





Newspaper Solicitors at Fairs 








In December, 1912, the American 
Association of Fairs and Expositions 
adopted the resolution which follows: 

“Be it resolved, that no concession. 
booth or privilege be granted for news- 
paper solicitors except on request of 
its publisher or manager, mailed to 
the secretary ten days piror to the 
opening of the fair, which request 
must contain the name of pubfication, 
privilege desired, and names of such 
persons as solicitors (who have been 
continuously employed for a period of 
three months preceding date of appli- 
cation). 

“That such solicitors must be get- 
tiemanly, courteous. and honest in 
dealing with the public, and are abso- 
lutely prohibited from using any form 
of merchandise, animal, article or 
tickets for future drawings as gift or 
sale to influence subscriptions, under 
penalty of expulsion from the grounds. 

“That all solicitors must purchase 
season tickets, good for the entire 
week, at $2 each. 

“And all solicitors in soliciting sub- 
scriptions shall confine their opera- 
tions to the space or booth assigned 
them by the management of the fair.” 

Most of the larger state fairs have 
observed the spirit of this resolution, 
and to this is due their freedom from 
the pestilential gang of subscription 
solictors who in years gone by have 
harassed fair visitors. We suggest to 
the management of county fairs that 
they adopt similar resolutions and et- 
force them. 
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i Home Vinegar Making 


erchards can be found which 


Few 
go not produce a percentage of unsal- 
able appies. The practice of leaving 


these on the ground to rot is altogeth- 
er too common. While prices paid by 
cider mills for such fruit may not jus- 
tify one in harvesting it, there is a 
way of realizing a good profit by using 
guch unsalable fruit for the manufac- 


ture of vinegar. 

Much of the so-called cider vinegar 
js simply allowed to make itself, and 
receives practically no attention while 
it is going through the fermentation 
stage. It is true that if cider is left 


e, perhaps even in a cool cellar, 
ton six or nine months to eight- 
een or twenty-four months, vinegar 
will finally result. With so little at- 
tention, it is pretty sure to be poor 
vinegar, possibly below the legal stan- 
dard, and it requires too long a period 
jn the making. 

Vinegar should be made only from 
the undiluted juice of apples. It is 
not desirable to throw in badly rotted 
fruit. Most all varieties of apples con- 
tain enough sugar to make good vine- 
gar if the cider is properly handled. 
While some varieties contain more 
sugar than others, one need not hesi- 
tate to use any kind for vinegar. The 
degree of ripeness has some effect on 
the sugar content. 

Only strictly clean barrels should be 
taken to the mill for the cider. If the 
barrels have been used for vinegar, it 
is best to scald them out to remove 
all traces of the vinegar. Right here 
is where many make a mistake. They 
think a little vinegar placed in the 
cider will act as a starter and shorten 
the time required for the finished prod- 
uct. Just the opposite is true. The 
presence of any vinegar will retard 
the alcoholic fermentation. With vin- 
egar in the cider, all the sugar may 
not be changed to alcohol, and it may 
retard the fermentation so that there 
will not be sufficient alcohol for mak- 
ing the necessary percentage of acetic 
acid to pass the vinegar standard. 

In order to hasten the alcoholic fer- 
mentation, it is best to dissolve five or 
six cakes of compressed yeast in a lit- 
tle water and add this to the cider. 
The barrels should be about two-thirds 
full, and with the bungholes open, but 
protected with a cheesecloth covering 
to keep out bugs and foreign matter. 
If possible, keep the barrels in a warm 
temperature of from 60 to 80 degrees. 
Under such conditions the alcoholic 
fermentation is much faster than it is 
in the cellar, and it will be complete 
in about half the time that is ordinar- 
ily required. 

As soon as all the sugar has been 
changed to alcohol, another fermenta- 
tion starts, and the alcohol begins to 
change into acetic acid. When this 
starts, it is a good plan to siphon -the 
hard cider into a clean barrel and 
rinse out the settlings in the original 
barrel. Now some vinegar or “moth- 
er’ may be introduced to make sure 
there are enough of the right kind of 
acetic acid forming bacteria present. 
While the old vinegar or “mother” is 
detrimental during the first fermenta- 
tion, it is highly beneficial during the 
second. If convenient, the hard cider 
should be kept at a warm temperature 
and with the bunholes open to admit 
the air. It is possible to make good 
vinegar in six months or less time, 
but under slightly unfavorable condi- 
tions a longer time may be required. 
As soon as the vinegar stage is 
reached, the barrels should be filled 
up, tightly stoppered, and placed in a 
Cool cellar, 

City people have learned to prefer 
their food products put up in small 
Packages. They buy most of their 
crackers in this form, their breakfast 
foods, and other articles. Much of the 
Vinegar they use is put up in bottles 

which are easily handled. It- might be 
Profitable for farmers who make vin- 
€gar at home to work up a trade along 
this line. The filling of the bottles 
could be done during the winter when 
there is lots of time, on rainy days or 
at other slack times. Those who sell 
bottled vinegar usually have neat 
Printed labels to place on each bottle. 
A barrel of vinegar so put up should 
Ting about twice the regular price 
and leave a much greater profit even 
after the expense of the bottles is con- 
Sidered, 

One serious objection to the home 

making of vinegar, especially where 








there are children in the family, is in 
having hard cider about the premises. 
Many men can trace their craving for 
alcoholic drinks back to the old cider 
barrel in the cellar or yard. Sweet 
cider is harmless, but in a few weeks 
it begins to get stronger with alcohol. 
The children may begin with it in its 
sweet stages and continue to drink it 
as it gradually gets stronger and 
stronger. Before the parents realize 
it, an unnatural craving for the alco- 
holic principle may be formed. When 
the cider is gone, the appetite remains 
and often has to be satisfied with 
stronger and more harmful beverages. 
To avoid this, the cider should not be 
allowed for drinking purposes after 
the first week or two unless it has been 
treated with a preservative to stop the 
alcoholic fermentation. 


Vinegar must contain 4 per cent of % 


acetic acid for legal sale in Iowa. 
When it is properly made and not di- 
luted it. will contain much. more, than 
this. To be on the safe: side, it would 
be just as well to have the’ finished 
product tested by the state pure food 
department. A two-ounce bottle “of this 
sent to W. B. Barney, food and dairy 
commissioner, Des Moines, Iowa, will 
be enough. There is no charge for the 
service. 


The Season of 1914 


The season of 1914 is practically 
over so far as crops are concerned. 








| 
| 


' 


We may possibly have a wet fall or | 


an early frost which will damage some 


of the corn, but nevertheless the tale 


of the crop season in 1914 is practical- 
ly finished. On the whole, it has been 
a splendid season. Spring never 


opened more favorably. There had 
been a slight deficiency of moisture 
held over from the previous season, 
but the dryness enabled us to do our 


plowing as it had never been done be- | 


fore. May and June had just.the right 
supply of moisture, and never did corn 
fields receive cleaner cultivation. 

The winter wheat was splendid, and 
for the most part was harvested under 
excellent conditions. The total winter 
wheat crop turned out to be 150,000,000 
bushels above the big crop of last year 
—which itself had been the biggest 
winter wheat crop in the history of 
the country. 
joiced over the wheat crop, but the 
farmer did not rejoice, for he saw 
wheat selling at a price which made it 
a cheaper animal feed than corn. Just 
when many were preparing to feed 
their wheat rather than sell, the war 
came on, and wheat speedily jumped 
in price from less than 80 cents per 
bushel to $1 and over. And so unex- 
pectedly we found ourselves placed in 
that rather rare state of a large crop 
and a high price. 

The oats crop was disappointing. It 
was scarcely average, and the indica- 
tions were for prices under the aver- 
age. But when the war came, prices 
went up by 6 or 8 cents a bushel. 

There was enough rain during May 
and June to produce a hay-crop fair 
in quantity and excellent in quality. 
Alfalfa produced splendidly through- 
out the season. 

Throughout the southern two-thirds 
of the corn belt, July and the first half 
of August were unusually dry, with 
but a few local exceptions. The corn 
stood up remarkably well under the 
drouth because of the excellent culti- 
vation which had been given, but by 
the first of August complaints began 
to come in of firing, and it began to 
seem that the crop would not be any 
better than that of 1913. Rain during 
the last of August and early in Sep- 
tember helped some of the late corn. 
The indications still are, however, for 
a crop 200,000,000 to 400,000,000 bush- 
els short of the normal requirements 
in this country. The price of corn 
followed that of wheat and ‘oats when 
the war came on, the total advance 
amounting to about 7 or 8 cents per 
bushel. 

The season of 1914 opened favorably 
—but for a time it looked as though 
dry weather would spoil things. It 
did cut short the corn crop, but- war 
prices have benefited corn growers far 
more than the dry weather damaged 
them. 

The American farmer-has never had 
a more prosperous season than the 
present one. When he sells his prod- 
ucts in the form of crops or as live 
stock, he will find himself in posses- 
sion of a money harvest larger than 
ever before in his history. - The :Amer- 
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shed for twenty years 


but this forty year old Studebaker is 


still working, 


OUND, air dried timber, tested iron, exceptionally good work- 
manship must have been built into a Studebaker Farm Wagon 
bought by Mr. A. D. Wilson, of Austin, Ind., away back in 
1873, for in a letter to Studebaker Mr. Wilson writes: 
“I have a Studebaker Farm Wagon purchased in the spring of 
1873 from L. E. Carpenter of Seymour, Ind. 
“The first 20 years it had fair care taken of it; the remaining 


time my Studebaker has had rough use. It has stood out of doors 
in all sorts of weather, and it is a good wagon yet.” 


FORTY YEARS OF EVIDENCE 


—are behind Mr. Wilson’sstatement. T wenty 
ears of good care and twenty years of neg- 
loce failed to impair the usefulness of this 
Studebaker wagon. 
And we have thousands of letters telling 
about the records of Studebaker Farm Wag- 
ons that are just as remarkable as this. 


Studebaker Farm Wagons, are just as well 


STUDEBAKER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 


DALLAS 





built today as they were sixty years ago. 
Better, in fact, because improved machinery 
has made better construction possible. 

You can’t afford to buy any other make 
raf wagon—even at $25 less than a Stude- 


er. 
Studebaker Buggies and Harneés are of 
the same Studebaker quality. 


South Bend, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE, 


Adv. 2009 


Studebakers last a lifetime 





ican farmer is seeing the silver lining 
of the war cloud, and the drouth. of 
July and August has not materially 
dimmed its brightness. 





Corn Silage and Corn vs. Corn 
Silage and Oil Meal 


Many farmers will feed such a ra- 
tion as corn and corn silage and think 


{that they are doing a practical thing.: 


The experiment stations, however, in 
most cases refuse to feed such a ration 
because it is not balanced. We have 
long wanted to know just what such a 
ration as corn silage and corn would 
be worth, and, were gratified last win- 
ter to know that the South Dakota sta- 
tion had conducted such an experi- 
ment. 

Two lots of four steers each were 
fed for 146 days. One lot received an 
average daily ration of fifty-one 
pounds of silage and three pounds of 
oil meal, while the other ate an aver- 
age daily of twenty-four pounds of sil- 
age and twelve pounds of corn. With 
corn at 73 cents a bushel, silage at $4 
a ton, and oil meal at $32 a ton, the 
steers getting silage and oil meal 
would have a feed cost of 15 cents a 
day, while those getting silage and 
corn would have a feed cost of 20.2 
cents a day. The steers getting the 
silage and oil meal made an average 
daily gain of 2.45 pounds, as compared 
with 2.09 pounds for the steers getting 
silage and shelled corn. In other 
words, with feed at its present prices, 
the oil meal steers made 100 pounds of 
gain at a cost of $5.86, while the corn 
steers cost $10 per 100 pounds of gain. 
Still another lot of steers received an 
average daily ration of forty-two 
pounds of silage and three pounds of 
cottonseed meal. This lot of steers 
did not do nearly so well as the steers 
getting oil meal and silage, and not 
quite so well as those getting corn and 
silage. Their average daily gain was 


1.95 pounds, and the cost of a pound 
‘of gain, with feed at its present price, 
J'was.6.5 cents,. ~ 





All thé steers described in the fore- 
going weighed around 650 pounds to 
begin with, and from 940 to 1,000 
pounds at the close. With such steers 
it evidently pays big to feed large 
amounts of silage and small amounts 
of oil meal or cottonseed meal rather 
than a small amount of silage together 
with considerable shelled corn. With 
corn at more than 60 cents a bushel, 
a balanced ration pays big. It is the 
practical as well as the scientifically 
correct thing. 





Soy Beans for Hog Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“I have about one and a half acres 
of soy beans. About one-half of the 
stalks have the green pods on them 
now, but the remainder are in bloom. 
If frost comes before these. beans ma- 
ture, will it kill the vines? If I saw 
that the beans would not mature, 
would the forage be of any value when 
cut green? Is the soy bean ever har- 
vested for forage? How many hogs 
weighing 100 pounds each should this 
patch of beans pasture?” 


Soy beans make good pasture, but 


in Iowa they do not produce enough 
grain to be worth while. At the Iowa 
station they found that rape made a. 
far better hog pasture with less ex- 
pense than either soy beans or cow- 
peas. In the south soy beans give a 
better account of themselves. At the 
Alabama station they found that 75- 
pound pigs getting a ration of one and 
a half pounds of corn on soy bean 
pasture -made average daily gains of 
one pound. It was figured that an 
acre of soy bean pasture replaced over 
1,000 pounds of corn. 

If our correspondent is short of hay, 
he had best cut his soy beans, dry 
them out as best he can, and put them 
in the barn. If the weather is rainy, 
he will have trouble in drying them 
out. The risk is worth while taking, 
however, for, since the pods are still‘ 
green, it is not likely that they will 
be worth much as hog pasture. 





1260 (10) 
Feeding Yearling Sieers 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Il am starting twenty-five head of 
625-pound steers and heifers on feed, 
and would like your advice in regard 
to a suitable ration. These cattle are 
on twenty acres of fair pasture, and I 
am feeding them silage, o!d process 
oil meal, and molasses feed. Molasses 
feed costs $27.50 per ton, freight paid; 
the oil meal is $31.50, delivered. I have 
a 12x34 foot silo, filled with ten acres 
of corn and soy beans. The corn will 
probably make fifteen bushels to the 
acre, and the soy beans were smaller 
than usual. I want to-get along with- 
out buying or feeding any corn, and 
it is my intention to feed these cattle 
ten to fifteen pounds of molasses feed, 
two and a half to four pounds of oil 
meal, and all the silage they will eat. 
I have been feeding about one week, 
and the cattle are eating well and do- 
ing all right. What do you think of 
this ration? What do you think of 
adding wheat straw and small amounts 
of alfalfa, which will cost $17 a ton?” 

At the South Dakota experiment sta- 
tion they fed 644-pound steers for 146 
rays an average daily ration of 50 
pounds of silage and 3 pounds of oil 
meal. The average daily gain was 
2.45 pounds. At the-finish the steers 
were fat and looked like corn fed cat- 





tle. During the first ninety days of | 


the feeding period these South. Dakota 
steers made average gains daily of 
2.69 pounds. The appetite for silage 
at no time failed, and at the close they 
were eating 55 pounds daily. 


Will it pay our correspondent to | 


feed his average steer ten to fifteen 
pounds daily of the molasses feed that 
costs $27.50 per ton? There are a 
number of molasses feeds on the mar- 
ket, some of which are a very good 
buy at the price. They are for the 
most part combinations of molasses 
with corn, cottonseed meal, oil meal, 
gluien meal or alfalfa. Their value 
deperds on the proportions of the dif- 
ferent feeds. We would not buy mo- 
lasses feed- without knowing the pro- 
portion of feeds contained in it and 
the analysis. Our correspondent will 
get very satisfactory results with oil 
meal and silage alone. The molasses 
feed will add palatability, but wheth- 
er or not it will add economy to the 
ration we can not say without know- 
ing the composition of this particular 
feed. With oil meal at $31.50 a ton, 
we would feed little or no alfalfa at 
$i7 a ton. 


Permanent Pasture 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I want to get some permanent pas- 
ture in ground that was in corn this 
year. I am thinking of eutting up the 
corn and drilling rye on the pasture. 
1 also want to sow wheat on some oats 
stubble and get it in clover next year. 
How much wheat and how much rye 
should I sow to the acre? I expected 
to get in a small patch of alfalfa this 
fall, but it will be too-late. So I am 


it rest all winter. Would you advise 
doing anything more this fall than to 
break it up?” 

Our correspondent had written us 
a letter nearly two weeks ago, asking 
about permanent pasture: but as he 
put his inquiry on the same sheet with 
a change of address, it had to go 
through the subscription department 
first; hence the delay in reaching the 
editor's desk. When writing about 
subscriptions or advertising, write the 
inquiries on a separate sheet of paper, 
so that they will reach the editor’s 
desk promptly. 

Now as to our correspondent’s ques- 
tions: If he has his corn cut up, he 
should drill in the rye. He can either 
put in timothy with it, in which case 
he can sow the timothy first, harrow 
it, and then drill in the rye; or he 
can wait till next spring, and when 
the rye is three or four inches high 
sow the following mixture and harrow 
it in thoroughly: Twelve pounds of 
timothy, four pounds of mammoth clo- 
ver, four pounds of common red, two 
pounds of alsike, and six to eight 
pounds of blue grass. Then pasture 
the rye. In case he sows the timothy 
ths fall, he can sow the rest of the 
grasses on the frozen ground in Febru- 
ary or March. 

Now as to the wheat on oats stub- 
ble: If his land is rich and he has a 
good seed bed, and does not need to 
pasture this, we would sow winter 
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HE Firestone experts have an- 
swered that question once and for 
allfor every car owner. They have 
answered it first by building the kind of 
y tires that save most money. And they 
have answered it also with a valuable 
book that shows how to save some money, 
no matter what tires you use. 


If you own a car, send the coupon above or 
write us for this book. If you give us the name 
of your car and mention what tires you use, we will 
aiso send you Free a Firestone Tube Bag. See below. 


Firestone 


Tires and Tubes. 


Defeat Them All in Service—Meet the Ordinary in Price 


For 15 years—as you may know—Firestone quality has led the world. There has 
been no break in the matchless record of Firestone Tires in daily service, on all roads, 
on all kinds of cars. Yet they cost you no more than the av- 
erage. Firestone builders are tire specialists, with the largest 
exclusive tire factory in America. You get the benefit of this 
specialized production and enormous output. Only average price 

for the tire of extraordinary service. Most Miles per Dollar. 


FREE to Car Owners 


Tell us the name of your car and the tires you now use, and 
we will send you Free with our book this popular Firestone 
Waterproof Tube Bag. Will keep your extra inner tubes 
fresh, dry and clean, and protect them from injury. 


If You Can’t Get Firestones Easily 
We Will Have Them Sent to You 


Nearly every dealer sells Firestone Tires, but if your deal- 
er has none, he will get them promptly if you insist. If 
you are not near a dealer, write us, and we will see that 
you are supplied from a nearby station. 
Mail Coupon or Card for Free Book Now — Ask for Book No. 25 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
**‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 

Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 

























































wheat at the rate of a bushel and a 
peck to the acre. If he intends to seed 
this down for permanent pasture, put 
in the mixture above mentioned. if 
he intends it for meadow, next spring 
put in a peck of timothy (twelve 
pounds) and eight pounds of common 


‘ | red clover. 
breaking up some oats stubble, will | 


cover it with manure this fall and let | 





As to alfalfa: We would not sow it 
this fall, but would break up the land. 
Whether it should be manured or not 
depends on the kind of manure he has 
at hand. If it has seeds in it, we 
would not put it on. If not, we would 
use it. We think a better way, how- 
ever, would be to drill in rye this fall, 
a full seeding of it, let it stand till 
May, plow it under, cultivate the land 
every week or so during the months of 
June and July, and then seed to al- 
falfa whenever there is_ sufficient 
moisture in the land to germinate the 
seed promptly, giving it the full use 
of the land. 





Sweet Potato Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Most of the farmers who raise 
sweet potatoes claim that the vines 
must be cut immediately after a frost 
or the sweet potatoes will be damaged. 
Some claim that this is not necessary. 
Will you kindly answer this ques- 
tion?” 

We know of no foundation in fact 
for the claim as first stated by our 
correspondent. Sweet potatoes should 
be dug soon after the first frost, and 
should be handled carefully to avoid 
bruising. We know of no other essen- 
tial in the successful harvesting of 
sweet potatoes. If our correspondent 
wishes to look into this matter fur- 
ther, he should send to the United 





States Department of Agriculture for 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 520, on the 
“Storage and Marketing of Sweet Po- 
tatoes.” 





Rape for Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How much rye may a person mix 
with oats for small pigs without hurt- 
ing them? How much for larger 
hogs?” 

We would recommend that our cor- 
respondent use not more than one 
part of rye meal to four parts of oats 
for his small pigs. With the older 
ones the proportion might be _ in- 
creased slightly, but rye is not a very 
palatable food. It is best to feed it in 
a thin slop, as dry meal forms a sticky 
paste in the pig’s mouth. Rye meal 
ranks below corn in feeding value, and 
is about equal to barley. When the 
rye is mixed with other grains, the re- 
sulting pork will be satisfactory. The 
shorts and middlings of rye have a 
lower feeding value than the meal, and 
the pork will be of a poorer quality. 





Corn Smut and Wheat Smut 


A Colorado correspondent wishes to 


know if wheat seeded in a smutty corn 
field in the fall will be affected with 
smut. 


Corn smut is altogether different 
from wheat smut in its habits of 
growth. There is no danger whatever 
of the corn smut causing the wheat 
to be more smutty than it otherwise 
would have been. To prevent smut in 
wheat, our correspondent should soak 
his wheat for twenty minutes in a so- 





lution made by dissolving one pound 


of formaldehyde in forty-five gallons 
of water. 

There is no practical treatment of 
the seed to prevent smut in corn, as 
the smut is not carried over on the 
seed. 


Weight and Height of Draft 
Colts 


The weight and height of the 1913 
colts exhibited at the Iowa State Fair 
in the Percheron futurity class are of 
interest to horse growers. They are 
arranged in order of the premiums 
won: 





Name— Weight. Height. 
McClure’s Choice........ 1,690 15.1 and% 
SE. sb <bK5s WeeweSeusee 1,616 15.2 and % 
MRS 5 Sob pwd 'seee a Sa% 029 1,404 15.2 and % 
OCTET PC TOLE ET 1,582 15 
SE TN ws dtdoso weemeue 1,270 15.1 
SRR COD Wik 0.5 0:04 040s ee 1,410 15.3 
Oo See oe 1,338 15.1 
| ree ees 1,290 15.1 
POS “Laatysawisassee 1,464 15.2 and 4 
EE ee Sy en ae 1,310 15 
nn, et Ae IS 1,220 15 and% 
IG Hibs isco Bsenkahbas 1,368 15.1 
INS bck Sc dca cA 1,410 15.3and% 
OUI. n500ctvcicxwanes 1,450 15.2 and % 
PPR Se 1,382 15.1 and % 
RRNON “EME. <> ages scene 1,252 15.1 
Maple Grove Snowball...1,360 15.1 
PE SEE Sc case ss ccae 1,204 15 
poe ey 1,294 15 and% 
Re eee 1,458 15.1 and % 
i WE Ee eee 1,227 15.3 
MO. Sins b nots CAG Sede vd 1,392 15.1 
Eyama Pearl ............ 1,270 15.1 and % 
RN? 1,340 15.1 





Each county can not only save mon- 
ey, but can have better dirt roads if 
it sees that road drags are use at 
the proper time. 
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“Watch for Stomach Worms 


Angust and September are the 
mo: ths when stomach worms do most 
dar ge to sheep and lambs, and the 
ti! when flockmasters should con- 
tinvally be on the lookout for these 

i] parasites. 
rank Kleinheinz, of the agricultur- 
a] experiment station of the Univer- 
, of Wisconsin, has found that 
lambs are the greatest sufferers from 
stomach worms. Occasionally, how- 
ever, older sheep will also be attacked 
py the deadly little pests. 

“The presence of worms in a sheep 


al 


itt 
SIL 


js shown by thinness of flesh, a dull 
Jook, a tendency to drag behind the 
rest of the flock, dry, harsh wool, and 
the eating of an unusual amount of 
dirt. When any of these symptoms 
are noticed, the flockmaster, should 
catch the animal and turn back one of 
the lower eyelids. If the inside of the 


lid is very pale or colorless, it is an 
elmost sure sign that worms are suck- 


Gil 


ing out the life blood of the sheep or 
lamb, and unless treated immediately 
the animal can live but a short time. 

This treatment for stomach worms 
is recommended by Mr. Kleinheinz: 
Take the affected’ animal away from 


the fiock in the evening, and keep it 
over night where it can get neither 
food nor water. In the morning give 
it a drench made up of five to six 
ounces of cow’s milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of gasoline for a lamb or one and 
a half tablespoonfuls for a mature 
sheep, and one tablespoonful of raw 
jinseed oil. Shake this mixture thor- 
oughly and give it to the lamb from a 
long narrow-necked bottle (a pint cat- 
sup bottle is very satisfactory). 

This treatment must be repeated for 
three successive mornings, when the 


lamb should be cured. After its drench 
in the morning, the animal may be 
turned out on pasture with the rest of 


the flock during the day. 





Spring Pig Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What would be the most profitable 
feed for spring pigs? I haven’t had 
any corn to feed them this summer. In 
fact, they have had no grain of any 
kind until about three weeks ago. They 
have been running on grass, and have 
had slop all summer. They are in 
fairly good condition. I have been 
feeding oats and green corn during 
the last three weeks, and now that 
oats are getting to be a good price, it 
takes too much for the gain I get. 
What would be a balanced ration to 
feed with green corn? What do you 
think of green corn as a feed for hogs? 
I have heard that hogs will get wormy 
from eating the stalks and will not do 
well. We have twenty head alto- 
gether.” 

Green corn is splendid hog feed if 
too much of it is not fed all at once. 
It is the testimony of most farmers 
that after hogs have gradually become 
used to green corn, they will do a lit- 
tle better on it than on old corn. 
There is nothing in the idea that hogs 
will get wormy from eating the stalks 
of green corn: If they eat too much 
green corn when they are not used to 
it, they may scour badly, and natur- 
ally when this happens worms are 
more likely to show up in the manure. 

Green corn is a good feed, but for 
the best results some muscle building 
food must be fed with it. At present 
prices tankage is the best. Give each 
pig an average of one-third to, one-half 
pound of tankage daily. If oil meal is 
used, feed about three-fourths of a 
pound daily to each pig. With corn 
prices as high as they are, it pays to 
feed considerable amounts of these 
muscle building feeds even if expen- 
Sive, 





Alsike vs. Timothy Hay 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 
_ ‘What is the difference in the feed- 
ing qualities of alsike and timothy hay 
for horses and cattle? Does mixed 
hay, one-third alsike and two-thirds 
timothy, make better feed than timo- 
thy alone?” 

lt all depends on the quality of the 
elsike. If the alsike is not dusty, it 
should be worth $3 or $4 more per ton 
than timothy, both for horses and cat- 
tle. In every 100 pounds, alsike con- 
tons about the same number of 
rounds of heat and fat forming mate- 
rial, and more than three times as 
many pounds of bone and muscle 
building material. If the alsike is 
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dusty, however, it should not-be fed to 
horses. A mixture of alsike and tim- 
othy is good hay. Under ordinary con- 
ditions we would give it a valuation of 
at least $1 or $2 pes ton more than 
plain timothy. 


English Farming Six Hundred 
Years Ago 


In a British farm paper we notice a 
description of English farming from 
the year 1,100 to the present date. In 
the earlier times all the farmers lived 
together in a little village near to the 
manor house of the lord. This was 
for purposes of protection. The farm- 
er’ in return for protection by the lord 
in time of war would devote part of 
their time to cultivating the lord’s land 
in time of peace. One kind of farmer 
known as a villein was allowed an av- 
erage of about thirty acres by the 
lord. To psy for rent on this land and 
protection by the lord, he would have 
to plow every spring four acres of the 
lord’s land and work for the lord three 
days a week and pay a yearly tax of 
about 50 cents, one hen, and twenty 
eggs. There were other classes of 
farmers. One known as a ccttier held 
only a small garden, and had to work 
only one day a week for the lord. 

Prices were very low. Beef and 
mutton, six hundred years ago, were 
about half a cent a pound. The fat 
cattle sold on the market averaged 
about 400 pounds in weight. Grain 








crops were very low, an average yield 
of wheat per acre being six to eight 
bushels.’ They seeded an average of 
about two bushels per acre, thus leav- 
ing a net yield of only four to six bush- 
els. They raised small grain two 
years out of three, and the third year, 
to kiil weeds, they summer falicwed. 
Six hundred years ago there were in 
all England only about 2.000,000 peo- 
ple. In the old days of English farm- 
ing all had a kind of rough plenty in 
times of prosperity. Differences be- 
tween rich and poor were not nearly 
so great as they are today. On the 
whole, however, life was hard. 





Not Co-Operation 


An Iowa subscriber sends us a little 
circular which tells about the organ- 
ization of a $100,000 corporation, the 
stock to be sold to the farmers of his 
locality. The purpose is set forth to 
be a maintenance of sort of a clearing 
house, where will be maintained a list 
of everything the members of the cor- 
poration have for sale, and a list also 
of all persons who wish to buy agri- 
cultural produce, live stock and land. 
It is proposed to organize a central 
retail store, with branch stores, ele- 
vators and warehouses at other points 
in the county. The elevators and the 
warehouse are to be used in storing 
the grain and wool of its members un- 
til prices are right to sell. The aim 
of the association is said to be to 
“weld into a business unit the produc- 





ers of the country. For years there 
has been a crying demand for a com- 
bination of producers whereby they 
shall have something to say as to 
what they shall pay and receive for 
the products of their labors. A com- 
bination that could bring enough pres- 
sure upon the lawmakers of the coun- 
try to counteract legislation that is 
detrimental or push through legisla- 
tion that would be beneficial to their 
interests, as is done by trade associa- 
tions and labor unions throughout the 
land.” 

We have no acquaintance with the 
men who are organizing this corpora- 
ticn, and know nothing further about 
it than may be gathered from the cir- 
cular, which has been fairly summar- 
ized above. It is perfectly apparent, 
however, that this is not a codperative 
enterprise. Jt is the organization of a 
business. Whether it will suceeed or 
rot, we do not know. That will de- 
pend upon the experience and business 
capacity and integrity of the manage- 
ment. It is, to say the least, an ambi- 
tious undertaking.. Those who buy 
stock in it should do so with the dis- 
tinct understanding that they are go- 
ing into a business venture which will 
be subject to all the hazards and ups 
and downs ofa business of this kind— 
and it is a new kind. Before investing 
much money in it, we should want to 
make a thorovgh investigation of. all 
the conditions, and to satisfy our- 
selves that there is a fair chance of 
success. 



















You Know what a Pig’s Nose will Stand! 


Everybody knows how tough a pig’s nose is. Ask a farmer who has 
worn Finck’s ‘‘Detroit Special’? Overalls how they wear and the 
best answer he can think of is, ‘““They Wear Like a Pig’s Nose.”’ 


We spare no effort to make Finck’s “‘Detroit Special’’ Overalls the 
most durable and comfortable you can buy. They are cut extra 
big and roomy from heavy New England denim. 
pockets, including rule, pencil and 
watch pocket, in evcry suit, of 
heavier than usual material. 


FINCK 
“DETROIT SPE 
OVERALLS 


“Wear Like a Pig's Nose™ 


Union garment makers turn the dou- 
ble re-enforced seams, make button 
holes, and fasten on buttons with a 
finish not found in ordinary work- 


clothes. 


ticket. 


Either bib 


no merchant 


overalls, bere’s 


A Way to Get a Pair FREE 


To the first man sending us the name of a merchant in a town where Finck’s “‘ Detroit Special *” 
Overalls are not now for sale, we will send a pair of overalls (size and style desired), FREE, 
the moment we get the first order from that merchant. 








W. M. FINCK & COMPANY, 


JAMES BE. LEE, Treasurer _ Makers of the best in overalls fer ever 26 years 


Hunt up the mer- 
chant who carries 
overalls with this 
Get the 
most in overalls 


or 
° for your money. 
waist style Buy Finck’s “De- 
troit Specials.’’ 
If you find that © 


in your town carries 


1149 Gratiot Ave. 
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Progress cf the War 

Little in the way of real news has 
filtered past the censors of the war- 
ring nations during the past week. Ten 
days ago, the German army, which at 
one time was within a few miles of 
Paris, was checked. Since then it has 
been gradually driven back something 


| of that sort in the corn field, and with 


like fifty miles, and in some places | 
more, but is now (September 21st) 
evidently in a strong defensive posi- 
tion, and for several days the battle 


has swung back and forth without de- 


cisive results. The battle line extends 
for something like a hundred miles, 
and between two and three million 


men are engaged. The losses are said 
to be very henvy, and severe rains 
have added to the discomfort and suf- 
fering on both sides. War strategists 
say that the general plan of the allies 
now will be to keep the German army 
heavily engaged, so 


, had with both methods. 


no tankage or slop of any kind in ad- 
dition, that they gained an average of 
only .42 of a pound daily, while when 
they were fed an average daily of half 
a pound of tankage, they gained an 
average of 1.23 pounds daily. It was 
estimated that the pigs getting no 
tankage required a little. over 700 
pounds of corn to make 100 pounds 
of gain, while those getting tankage 
required 356 pounds of corn and 41 
pounds of tankage to make 100 pounds 
of gain. It evidently pays to feed 
tankage to pigs in the corn field, if no 
rape, soy beans or cowpeas are grow- 
ing there. But with rape in the corn 
field it is necessary to feed very little 
if any tankage. 

Shall our correspondent feed tank- 
age to his hogs by hand or in a self- 
feeder? Probably it makes very little 
difference. Good results have been 
As long as 


there is plenty of corn in the field, 


| there is very little danger of the pigs 


that further re- | 


treat will be hazardous, and tus give | 


England time to lend heavy 
ments on the north coast of France 
and come down on the German flank. 
In the meantime, Germany is said to 
be rushing fresh troops to the battle 
line. It is not probable that there will 


reinforce- | 


be what may be considered a decisive | 


engagement for some time. 

From the east reports are conflict- 
ing. The Russians report continued 
victories and the capture of large num- 
bers of Austrians. 
the same time claim to have driven 
back the Russian invaders. Reliable 
news is difficult to obtain. 

On the sea occasional engagements 
of small vessels are reported, but there 
has been no general engagement of 
the larger battleships. 

Talk of peace is bearing no fruit, 
nor is there any reason to hope that it 
will until there have been some decis- 
ive victories, or until some of the na- 
tions engaged become financially and 
physically exhausted. 


Easy Ways to Preserve Tools 


A simple way to preserve tools is 
given by Paul Slady, 


. mechanical practice at the University 


of Wisconsin. It is simply to wipe all 
tools with a piece of waste or a rag 
dipped in cup grease, every time they 
get damp. Machine oil, while not as 
good as grease, owing to the fact that 
it dries up faster, will also serve the 
purpose. 

“Water and damp are the worst ene- 
mies of tools,” says Mr. Slady, “but 
anyone who will take a little trouble 
when they become wet will be paid by 
having tools last at least twice as long. 
The farmer is the worst sufferer from 
rusty and decayed tools. He must 
take them out under all sorts of con- 
ditions, and many times a year gets 
them wet. _For. that reason you seldom 
see a farm without its quota of rusty 
and misused tools. All for lack of a 
little effort. The mechanic seldom has 
the same 


| article entitled, 


The Germans at | 


instructor in ; 





trouble as the farmer. In | 


many cases he -works inside, and in | 
many others he is working around oil | 


or grease. If working outside, he has 
the same problem to meet as does the 
farmer. 

“The only remedy for the tool that is 
rusty is to rub it with a little emery 
dust. Often the rust can be taken off, 
or some of it at least. The tools will 
always be rough, however, and 
bright and shiny.” 





the Corn Field 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


| on this forty-acre field. 
not | 


eating too much tankage if it is given 
them in a self-feeder. 


What is the Matter With the 


Country? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of May 29th, in an 
“What Is the Matter 
With Iowa?” you attribute the de- 
crease in the rural popu! lation of your 
state to the following: “To grow corn 
(or any other grain) profitab.-y, we 
must have long corn rows and long 
furrows. Hence the eighty-acre farm- 
er sells out to a neighbor who wants 
a larger farm. 
ance of the small farm and the fani_y 
that has lived upon it.” While I do 
not pretend to speak for the state of 








160 acres) are getting along fairly weil 
as a rule. I own and live on a good 
farm of 480 acres. I have hoped to 
make it my permanent home, sur- 
rounded by a contented and prosper- 
ous lot of home-owning and home-lov- 
ing neighbors, who expected to live 
and die here. I see now that this ideal 
country life is not to be realized, and 
I have been distressed to see, one by 
one, my good neighbors desert the 
farm and move to town, to be sup- 
planted by renters who do not im- 
prove the socia! conditions, to say the 
least. 

Our school district that in 1878 had 


| an enrollment of fifty-six pupils, now 


recruited from twenty- 
On every occasion in 
tried to find 


has twenty, 
five families. 
which I had a chance, I 


| out why my neighbors left this com- 
, munity, which is a fine one agricultur- 


' county 


ally speaking, and I herewith give you 
a few, reasons they mentioned, and 
while it is only for this community, 
yet we know that the community is 
the unit that goes to make up the 
and then the stite. Among 


/ the causes for their departure I wish 


| to mention the following: 


Poor coun- 


try schools; the farm help problem; 


| unremunerative prices for farm prod- 


| toil and d-vdgery; 


Hence the disappear- | 


Iowa, as I am a resident of Kansas, I ' 


can” say that I am a farmer located 
in one of the best counties (Johnson) 
in the eastern part of the state, and 
favorably situated for growth, as the 
northeast corner of our county borders 
on the limits of Kansas City, and yet 
the purely rural population of our 
county has decreased about 300 in the 
past decade. The conditions are prac- 
tically the same as in the other coun- 
ties of our state that you mentioned 
in your article, that have decreased in 
population. 

If you will pardon me for looking at 
this matter from a different viewpoint, 
I maintain that the short corn row and 
the short furrow is a very small factor 
indeed compared with others of a 
more serious nature that have caused 
this decline in our rural population. 
To test literally (and not figuratively, 
as you intended) the short-row propo- 
sition, I took the occasion recently 
while cultivating a square forty-acre 
field of corn with single row cultivat- 
ors, to find how much time it took to 
make a round trip from one end of 
this field to the other, and how much 
time was consumed in making the 
turns at the ends of the rows. 
teams traveled at the ordinary gait, 
and no effort was made to make a 
record. We averaged for the round 
trip (one-half mile) twelve minutes, 
and consumed an average of thirty 
seconds in turning at the ends of the 
rows. There are 345 rows of corn, 
three and two-thirds feet apart, in the 
field; therefore, we spent 345 minutes 
or five and. three-fourths hours, in 
making turns at the ends of the rows 
Now if this 
field had been half a mile long and 


| a quarter of a mile wide, containing 


| eighty acres, 


“IT have 140 shotes that I am going | 


to turn into the corn before long. I 
have been slopping with corn and 
wheat and tankage. When I turn 
them into the field, do you think it 
would pay to make a self-feeder and 
put it into the corn field? I have nev- 
er slopped them when I turned them 
into the corn, as they don’t care for it. 


But I always hed rape or pumpkins 
before, and this year it was too dry for 
them. Would there be danger of these 


pigs getting too much if it was kept 
before them in a self-feecer? Tank- 
age is now $59 a ton. Corn is about 
76 cents a bushel, oats 40 cents, and 
wheat 92 cents.” 

In an Iowa experiment it was found 
that when pies were allowed to hog 
down corn without rape or anything 


| turning, 


Feeding Tankage to Pigs in| 


we could save this five 
and three-fourths hours’ work while 
which, at 35 cents per hour 
for man and team, would amount to 
$2.01, and if cultivated twice the long 
way, the amount saved would be $4.02. 
Assuming that it would take the same 
amount of time to plant, we could add 
on another $4.02, and three times as 
long to plow would amount to $12.06, 
making a total of $20.10 that could 
possibly be saved by cultivating a field 
half a mile long, containing eighty 
acres, instead of a square field of for- 
ty acres, one-fourth of a miie long. 
Rather an insignificant amount after 
all, however, to cause a man to sell out 
and leave the farm, and in my opinion 
not so worthy of consideration as oth- 
er factors which could be mentioned. 

As far as this community is con- 
cerned, our farms are not growing 
larger, but the tendency is to divide 
up into smaller holdings. Our large 
farms are hard to manage profitably, 
largely on account of the labor prob- 
lem, while the small farmers (40 to 


Our | 


ucts; the hard and unceasing round of 
lack of social and 
church privileges; crop fai'ures; de- 
pteted soil fertility; the 
city for the young; a higher education 
that tends to we 
of drawing towards country life. 





lure of the | 


‘n aw2y from instead | 


To the above causes I take the lib- | 
erty of adding the lack of codperation | 


and organization, ameng our farmers 
as a means of se!f-defense, and until 
we learn tis lesson of codperation 
(which cur European brothers have 
long since leavned, ard who are away 
abead of us in that respect), we can 
not expect to brid up a permanent, 
p7osperous, contented farming class in 


| this country, ard the flower of our 











youth wi'l continue to drift into other 
occupations. 
WOODSON McCOY. 
Johnson County, Kansas. 


Alfalfa With Nurse Crop 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue you rather discour- 
age sowing alfalfa with a nurse crop. 
For ten years I have sown alfalfa with 
both wheat and oats, one and one- 
fourth bushels each, with twenty 
pounds of alfalfa seed, and have never 
failed to get an excellent stand, nearly 
free of weeds. Last spring I sowed 
forty acres with oats and alfalfa, that 
is now a foot high, although but little 
rain has fallen for sixty days or more. 
I do not think any method could beat 
beat this one. For several years, I 
could not have sown in August, as the 
land was too dry and hard to produce 
the plant; besides, if it did, it would 
be largely frozen out in the winter. I 
got forty bushels of oats this year out 
of the nurse crop. For this section of 
the country, our method seems to have 
all the advantages. 

I have a four-year rotation of corn 
and alfalfa—100 acres of alfalfa and 
from 150 to 200 acres of corn. In the 
early spring and after the silos are 
filled in the fall, I spread as much 
sheep manure on the land as three 





spreaders and five men can haul in | 


thirty days. To top dress the alfalfa 
with sheep manure brings excellent 


results. 
L. D. L. 
Nebraska. 


Hauling to the Silo 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in a recent .issue a request 
for information as to the best method 
of handling corn cut by hand when 
hauling it to the silo. Our method is 
to have three or four men cut the corn, 
dropping it in small bundles. These 
should be just about the size a man 
can handle nicely, not too heavy. Then 
the wagon is arranged with a tight 
bottom, so the builder can walk over 
it safely. We have three or four men 
to hand these bundles to the builder 
on the wagon, who places them in 
tiers, one bundle wide and as high as 
he wishes his load. He commences at 
the rear end of the wagon. There 
should be an upright at each end to 





“hold the first corn in place, and these 


uprights should slope slightly back, so 
the tiers of corn will lie against them. 
The butts are placed in one direction 
on the wagon, which will be nearest 
the machine. We never throw any 





corn on the load after the builder 
reaches the front end of the wacon. 
He leaves room to stand and begin 
to unload the bundles, taking them 
off as they are placed, and not six. 
ing or separating them. Then with 
one man on a narrow platform, who 
takes the bundies from the wagon and 
places in the box, the work can be 
handied very rapidly. I have scen 
loads of 2,500 pounds handled at the 
average rate of six minutes per load, 
but ten minutes is the time usually 
required. The point is to have enough 
teams to keep the machine running 
full time. We have tried several dif. 
ferent methods, but this one has stood 
the test for many years. 

J. H. MeCALL. 
Ohio. 








‘YOU HAVE BEEN PAYING YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER. 

Our custom made Har- 
ness and Saddles are the 
best that can be made. 

Our Vehicles are made 
from second growth hick- 
ory with full wrought 
gears and the very newest 
styles. Our factory covers 
28,880 square feet of floor 
space 

We reduce the price 20 
percent by eliminating the 
middieman and his profits 

ee ume Our new, large catalog is 
= waiting for you. Write 
WVy for it now. 


ANISER HARNESS MFG. CO. 
DEPARTMENT 10 


607-609-611 SOUTH 7TH 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI. 








AKE care of 
your seed 
corn for ten 
days in free 
trial of 


Corn 
King 
Seed 
Racks 


These 
Racks have 
been found 
the very best 
by thousands 
of up-to-date farmers. 
You have nothing to 
lose and everything to 
gain, for we pay the 
Freight, and if not abso- 
lutely satisfactory to you, back they come at our ex- 
ense. For full particulars addres. 


MARTIN COMPANY, 113 State St., Sac City, lows 













Bac chow of N. D. took 27 in 18 hours— 
pre’ - 70.20. 1915 Model Steel Auto- 

andi-Tool. 18 usefu }toolsin 1. Liftiog 
and Pulling Jack, Wire Stretcher, Splicer and 
sender, Post and Stump ~~ Tire Tightener, 
Hoist, Wrench, etc. 





“able Maker, Press, Vise, 
Operates Automatic . Has power 0 [40 men. 
Guaras teed for Life. id on 30 days’ trial. 
ped *‘Jacks” can be tradedin. Spare time or perma- 
work. Demonstrator and supplies 


loaned. Creat given. Write for factory avency offer. 
CHAS. E. BENEFIEL a 312-J ndustria| Bid., Indianapolis, lod. 


FURCOAT, $12.50 


Now is the time to have your old coat 
repaired and made like new at the low 
est cost. : 

We tan your cattle and horse hides and 
make you a coat for only $12.50. We fur- 
nish the hide, $18.00. 

Write for free booklet of information 02 
uandling and shipping hides; also price list. 


BAYER TANNING COMPANY 
1118. W. 9th St., Des Moines. da. 


WANTED—A WORKING FOREMAN 


and wife on 800-acre farm, who understand the rais- 
ing of horses, hogs, cattle. the dairy and poultry 
business. We will pay #600 the first year and increase 
$100 each year for six years. Don’t answer unless you 
Can “make good.” 

The Grosvenor Farms, 


Trap (new). With it anybody ca2 
catch pocket gophers. Descrip- 
tive circular free. A. F. RENKEN, 
Box 52, Kramer, Neb. 

















Casselton. N. D. 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 








WEEDS ¥ WORMS #¥ BUGS #¥ BLIGHTS 








lcs 
Web-Worm in Alfalfa 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“| would like information concerning 
worm that is working on alfalfa -in 
some parts of this county. It seems 
to work on the leaves only. I saw a 
field today that was entirely stripped 
of leaves, but the seed pods were not 
disturbed. These worms make a web 
in the top of the leaves. They draw 
the leaves together slightly, and when 
{hey are examined, the worm is out of 
sight, or nearly so, between the leaves. 
The worm is from one-half to an inch 
Icng. and about as large as a small 


a 


wheat straw. These worms are dark 
in co.or and move rapidly. I am won- 
dering if this is the alfalfa leaf weevil. 
Any information’ concerning the na- 


ture of this worm and how to combat 
it will be greatly appreciated.” 
it should reassure our correspond- 


ent to know that this is not the alfalfa 
leaf weevil. The alfalfa leaf weevil, 
which has been causing such severe 
damage in Utah, is only a quarter of 


an inch long. Probably it is the ordi- 
rary garden web-worm that is attack- 
ing our correspondent’s alfalfa. This 
~erm, when full grown, is from one- 
half to an inch in length, and is quite 
slender. In color it varies from a light 
greenish yellow to.almost black. The 
most damage is generally done in July, 
by the second brood. In ten to four- 
{een days the worms become full 
grown, pass through a resting stage, 
‘and come out as moths to lay eggs for 
a third brood, which may cause some 
damage during late August and Sep- 
tember. The worms of this third 
brood pass through the winter in the 
ground in a dormant state, pupate in 
the spring, and, come out as moths to 
lay eggs for the first brood in May. 
We have had no experience in com- 
bating this pest on alfalfa, but sus- 
pect from its habits that the most 
practical method wou!d be to go over 
the alfalfa field after every cutting 
with a spring-tooth harrow or some 
cther implement which can be ar- 
ranged so as to thoroughly stir the 
upper inch or two of soil. By so do- 
ing large numbers of the worms can 
be killed while they are in the resting 
stage in the ground, before they have 
a chance to come out as moths to lay 
more eggs, to cause further trouble. 


Fighting the White Grub 


Professor Sanders, entomologist for 
the Wisconsin experiment _ station, 
Says: 


“Ty 





the farmers of Wisconsin will 
plow es soon as possible the fields on 
which they intend to raise corn or oth- 
er crops next year, they will very like- 
“ad save themselves thousands of dol- 
ars.” 

Professor Sanders says this fall 
plowing will destroy millions of tle 
white grubs in the ground, and which 
are likely to do enormous damage to 
crops next spring and summer. The 
white grub is the worm stage of the 
June beetle. As beetles they do very 
little harm, but as grubs coming to 
their full growth in the spring, they 
feed almost entirely on living roots, 
preferably of corn, timothy, potatoes 
and strawberries. Fall plowing and 
thorough disking offer the most preac- 
tical way of fighting these grubs. 


Stick-Tight 


A Missouri correspondent sends us 
a sample of stick-tight. He wishes to 
know what the plant is and how to 
eradicate it. 

Stick-tight is a perennial which has 
thick, long, narrow pods provided with 
little prickles which enable it to stick 
to animals and the clothing of human 
beings. It is found mainly on rather 
d-y, poor soil on the edge of timber. 
It is easily eradicated under gocd 
forming methods. Along fence rows 





2nd in timber about a!l that can be 
done is te go. over the land two or 
three times each year and cut out ti 2 
Pest frequently enough so that it will 
if it were not for i‘s 
whieh stick so tight, the plant 


not go to seed. 
pods, 





might be regarded as beneficial rather 
than harmful, for it is a legume, and, 
like all legumes, enriches the soil. 


Climbing Milkweed 


An Iilincis correspondent sends us 
a weed with heart-shaped leaves and 
a vining habit, bearing a pod similar 
to the common milkweed pod, but 
smooth, and writes: 

“I would like to know what this vine 

It is a pest!” : 

The climbing milkweed is found for 
the most part in the southern half of 
the corn beilt.: It is rather a hard weed 
to exterminate, but is found mostly 
only along fence rows, river banks, 
and in thickets. It is a perennial that 
spreads mostly by the abundant seed 
produced. In cultivated fields it is 
generally quite easy to control, but 
along fence rows about all that can 
be done is to cut it down regularly 
several times a year and salt the 
roots. 





is. 





Flower-of-An-Hour 


A Missouri correspondent sends us 
a sample of flower-of-an-hour. He wish- 
es to know the name fo the plant and 
how to eradicate it. 

Flower-of-an-hour is a rather com- 
mon corn field weed. It belongs to 
the mallow family, and bears flowers 
which come out in the morning and 
close within a short time. The flow- 
ers are five petaled, yellow in color, 
and with dark centers. 

Flower-of-an-hour is an annual weed 
which spreads on!y by the abundant 
seed produced. The only thing that 
can be done to check it is to give suf- 
ficiently clean cultivation so that it 
will not go to seed. When it becomes 
well established, it is, like foxtail, al- 
most impossible to get rid of. It is 
never a serious weed, but is often an- 
noying. 





Horse Nettle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of horse nettle and writes: 

“What is the name of this weed? Is 
it a bad one?” 

Horse nettle is a very bad weed, 
ranking with quack grass or Canadian 
thistle. Our readers can easily recog- 
nize horse nettie at this time of the 
year by its blossoms and fruit. The 
blossoms are much like purplish-white 
potato blossoms, end the fruit is like 





PE owsn adel ' 
a potato ball, or a ground cherry with- 
out the husk. The leaves are a little 


like potato leaves, but are covered 
with spines. Horse nettle is, in fact, 
a close relative of the potato and to- 
mato. 

Over the southern half of the corn 
belt horse nettle has spread rapidly, 
especial’y in meadows and pastures. 





The seeds are produced abundantly, 
and the plant spreads as well by its 
strong underground root-stocks. In 
permanent pastures the only practical 
way to deal with the pest is to go over 
the land regularly, once every week 
or two, and cut off all plants below 
the surface of the ground. This must 
be done regularly or no good is accom- 
plished. On cultivated land all that 
can be done is to give the cleanest of 
surface cultivation. Horse nettle ap- 
pears to be more easily controlled by 
cultivation than quack grass or Can- 
eda thistle. Nevertheless, it is a most 
dangerous weed in the southern half 
cf the corn belt, and any farmer trou- 
bled with the pest should take prompt 
action to eradicate it. 


Bind-Weed and Morning 
Glory 


A Nebraska correspondent sends us 
a sample of field bind-weed. This isa 
plant which looks much like the com- 
mon morning-glory, except that the 
flowers are smaller. Our correspond- 
ent writes: 

“This weed is bad in our eorn field. 
What is it, and how can we get rid 
of it?” 

Field bind-weed must be handled 
in the same way as the ordinary wild 
morning glory. About the easiest way 





of dealing with this pest is to put the |! 
land down to clover and pasture with | 





sheep. One of our Illinois readers 
claims to have had complete success 
by using this methcd. The weed can 
be eradicated while the land is in corn 
if thorough cultivation and several 
hand hoeings are given. It is especial- 


ly important to give one or two thor- | 


ough hand hoeings the last of July or 
early in August. Hand hoeings given 
at this time, especially if soon after a 
rain, are very efiective in checking 
morning glories. Some of our Nebras- 


ka readers put morning glory infested 


fields into alfalfa. For a time the mo-n- 
ing glories cause trouble, but the fre- 
quent cutting of the alfalfa sooner or 
later gets the best of the morning glo- 
ries provided there is a fair stand of 
the alfaifa to begin with. 





Killing Osage Orange 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have 250 rods of osage orange 
hedge. Some of the trees were very 
large, for the hedge has been there 
forty years. Last fall we cut the hedge 
and piled the brush on the stumps and 
burned the stumps quite into the 
ground. This was done in the dark 
of the moon in August. This fall the 
hedge is sprouting up very badly. We 
have tried salt, but it dces no gocd. 
Can you advise us of some sure meth- 
od of killing it?” 

The only suggestion we can give is 
to cut off the sprouts every year about 
the last week in July. This, if kept up 
for several years, will kill out the 
hedge. If any of our readers know of 
e cheaper and better methed, we will 
be glad to bear from them. 





Cement has unlimited uses on the 
farm. : 





Be Your 
Own Model 


A picture can’t tell 
you whether the fabric 
is real wool, whether the 
coat is roomy and com- 
fortable, or whether the 
clothes will look well on 
you. 


Come to the Clothcraft 
Store and see ‘4130” 
Blue Serge Special and 
other Clothcraft suits 
and overcoats, for your- 
self. They’re all guar- 
antecd pure wool, and it 
won't take a minute to 
slipintoa coat that’sjust 
right for your age, height 
and chest measure. 


Why these particular 


clothes? Well, because 
we’vclooked over every- 
thing that scl!s between 
ten and twenty-two dol- 
lars, and we can’t offer 
you as good value for 
your money in anything 
but Clothcraft. 





Clothcraft stands for 
better workmanship, 
better designing, money 
saved and put back into 
fabrics and linings— 
clothes that will Jast as 
well as they fit. Come 
if in and see us. 





! The Clothcraft Store 


(in your town) 





Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 631 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ojnio, for their 
new Style Book, a sample of the ali-wool 
fabric used in Clothcraft “4130” 
personal note of introduction to 
Clothcraft Store nearest you. 





Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


\ rite for price and Free sample. 
DOLES*® BROS COMPANY 
Pepartu:-ni D 
La Sn'"e St. Chicago, Illinois 
Piant Leffato, 
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Pointers On Feeding Sheep 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

‘There is no kind of stock fed for 
market that is as little understood by 
the average farmer as sheep. While 
there have been great successes in 
feeding sheep, there have been as great 
failures. The latter are usually attrib- 
uted to lack of knowledge, careless 
and indifferent handling, crowding, the 
wrong amount of feed, or feed that is 
not of the proper kind. I wish to 
make it plain that there is no kind of 
stock that will fatten as fast and re- 
spond to good treatment, as a sheep, 
and, on the other hand, there is no 
stock that will go to pieces as fast as 
sheep under bad treatment. Conse- 
quently, to be successful, it is a vital 
matter that they receive regular and 
careful feeding. 

Sheep will thrive and do 
different kinds of feed; 


well on 


clover hay, alfalfa, 
Oats, corn, wheat, cottonseed meal and 
linseed meal. They should not be fed 
too much at one time, but fed often in 
amounts that will keep the.feed fresh 
and clean. And the water supply must 
be ample—good, clear, fresh water. it 
is a mistaken idea that sheep do not 
require much water. When your sheep 
are drinking lots of water, it is a sign 
that they are going right; but when 
they are not getting plenty of water, 
you need not look for satisfactory 
gains. Water troughs sixteen feet 
long, eighteen inches wide, and twelve 
inches deep, fed by a supply tank, are 
very satisfactory; or, if you are for- 
tunate enough to have it, a spring or 
running water is fine. Sheep like 
fresh running water. 

There are two plans for feeding 
sheep and lambs. One plan is for 
early market, which is December and 
January, and the other is called the 
late market, from February until 
April. In feeding for the early mar- 
ket, you should get your lambs from 
September ist to October 15th. If you 
have some grass or cowpeas or can 
turn the sheep in the corn fields and 
let them eat the blades and roughage, 
it is fine; but it is very important to 
give them a little grain as soon as you 
receive them. Shelled oats and a lit- 
tle corn with it make good feed. The 
reason of this is it takes the place of 
the mother’s milk. As these lambs 
are weaned when loaded at the range 
points, and the long trip in shipping is 
hard on them, they need extra care 
and nourishing food when they first 
arrive. 

As winter approaches and green 
feed disappears, get your lambs on 
grain by increasing the feed graduaily 
each day, so that the stronger kind of 
feed will not hurt nor kill them. When 
you have them up on fuil feed, my ex- 
perience is that it is best to close 
them up in close lots and give them 
the feed in troughs; don’t allow them 
to travel out over the fields. They 
gain and fatten much faster closed up. 
Make the troughs out of inch lumber 
with 2x4’s for legs, with six-inch fenc- 
ing planks for sides and ends, and let 
the 2x4’s extend up high enough for a 
top railing to keep the lambs out of 
the troughs. These troughs may be 
made twelve or sixteen feet long and 
set in long strings, with occasional 
openings for the sheep to pass. 


—silage, hay or grain. 

It is very essential to salt your 
sheep. I prefer to have a salt trough 
and keep salt in it at all times. In 
this case they get salt when they want 
it. Some men have salt days, two or 
three times per week, but this causes 
crowding and jamming when the salt 
is put in, and it may be that some do 
not get any at all. 

In feeding for the late market, you 
need not get your lambs before the 
last of November or up to January 
ist, and carry them along until Febru- 
ary on a little oats and corn, with 
Plenty of roughage, and finish them 
for market in the same manner of 
feeding as with the early lambs. If 
you, wish to run late into April or 
May, you may clip them by March ist 
if you have a warm barn or shed. If 
you have grass in April, allow them to 
run on it, but keep up the grain if 
you want to make them good, fat mar- 
ket toppers. 
you and make it emphatic that the 
success and protit of sheep feeding is 
in making them. fat and selling at the 
highest price on the market. The man 
that does this will make a success, 


in fact, they | 
gain the most when fed various kinds | 
of feed—silage, 


| love the business, and want to do 


j 











Such | 
troughs are good for any kind of feed | 





i wish to impress upon | 


more of it. 

In Missouri we usually feed lambs 
and yearlings mostly of the Mexican 
type, but good western lambs are all 
right when you do not get them too 
heavy to start with. Mexicans are 
hardy, good gainers, and very desir- 
able in weights and quality for the 
killers. My experience is that it pays 
better to feed lambs than yearlings, 
as the markets are demanding more 
lambs than older sheep, and the gains 
are greater and prices higher for the 


gains youl put on. 
J. H. STARR. 
Missouri. 





Teachers (?) of Agriculture 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This is a day of vocational educa- 
tion. This education is coming to in- 
clude the old, time-honored occupation 
of tilling the soil. The state of lowa 
has a regulation that requires a teach- 
er to take a specified amount of col- 
legiate work before he may teach the 
subject of agriculture in a public high 
school which is a normal training high 
school. This requirement is supposed 
to fit these teachers to teach the sub- 
ject mentioned. The spirit of the 
movement is good, but how does it 
work? 

I know one man who is drawing a 
good salary, a salary in excess of what 
he could demand if it was not for the 
preparation which fulfills the letter of 
the law. This particular young man 
has never lived on a farm, has never 
done three days’ work on a farm, and 
never expects to. In referring to his 
work of preparation, he said in sub- 
stance that it was nothing more than 
six weeks of summer school botany 
at the State University. Notice he 
called it botany, and in fact he said it 
was more plant morphology than bot- 
any. Further, he said it did not give 
him anything he could use to much 
advantage in teaching. What conclu- 
sion may be drawn from the above 
statements? This man is drawing ex- 








tra public money for teaching a sub- | 
ject which he knows neither by ex- | 


perience or education. And that a 
subject which is difficult to teach! I 
know from. experience as a teacher of 
the same subject, and that after being 
a close student of rural conditions, life 
and live stock from a boy, and after 
doing a man’s work on a farm for 
years. 

Now, what is the object in paying 
this man extra money for teaching 
agriculture in a normal training high 
school? In order that the prospective 
teachers who are attending said high 
school may be able to come up to the 
state requirements, which demand at 
least a half-year’s work in agriculture. 
Now these prospective teachers (I 
have taught some of them) are mainly 
from city homes or have perhaps put 
in a short time in early childhood on 
a farm. These girls expect to get ex- 
tra pay for being able to teach agri- 
culture to rural pupils. Now as to 
what will be acomplished by such a 
teacher who was taught by a man 
who learned all he knew about farm- 
ing out of a book, we need only con- 
jecture. She will try to teach a farm 
boy how to farm when she can not 
hitch up her own horse; or does not 
even know the method of planting 
corn, to say nothing of the countless 
things which the boy’s sisters know. 

Someone will object that the above 
is an overdrawn case, and it will be 
impossible to find many such. The 
author will refer such a person to the 
nearest normal training high school, 
and let him inquire as to the training 
of the instructor in agriculture. He 
may find a. good one, but they are not 
the general rule. 

The fault with the method is easy to 
find. The requirement should be about 
half what it now is as to classroom 
work, and should demand above all 
that a teacher who attempts to teach 
agriculture should be farm bred. If 
this qualification can not be met, then 
the teaching of agriculture should be 
omitted or left to a competent instruc- 
tor who knows. 

To sum up: The state demands that 
men who teach agriculture to pros- 
pective teachers must get their knowl- 
edge out of books, and throws the pro- 
fession open to all who can pass a 
book examination. These in turn 
teach girls, many of them from towns 
and cities, who will make a failure in 
teaching farm boys farming. It is 
natural that they should fail. The 





final outcome is this: Many farmers 
will, and do now, judge teaching of 
scientific farming by the standard set 
by these unfortunate rural teachers. 
The cause of agriculture will lose 
rather than gain ground by such a 
method. 
J. J. N. 





~ Brick Floors for Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I once put a small piece of soft brick 
floor, and the hogs soon rooted it up. 
Hard brick would be better, and they 
should be put edgewise. 

ANTON SIMON. 

Linn County, Iowa. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have used brick floors in corn cribs 
and hog houses, and also in horse sta- 
bles, with very satisfactory results. 

We lay the brick flat, not too close 
together, on a bed of five or six inches 
of ashes, or sand will answer the same 
purpose. Then we slush them over 
with a mixture of thin cement, which 
fills up all cracks and binds the brick 
together. I like these floors much 
better than cement floors, as they are 
not so slippery and do not cost half as 
much to build. A very cheap grade of 
brick will do as well as the hard brick, 
as they are slightly covered with ce- 


ment. 
UNCLE BEN. 
Illinois 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In one of your recent issues a sub- 
scriber wants information in regard to 
a brick floor for hog house. I laid 
such a floor twelve years ago, and I 
found that the rats will work under it, 
the bricks will drop down, and the 
hogs will promptly root the floor. up. 
I think your subscriber will find it 
much cheaper and more satisfactory if 
he will lay strings of tile not more 
than four feet apart, and put concrete 
over them. 

J. L. BROWN. 

Wright County, Iowa. 





Cutting Spring Sown Alfalfa 
in the Fall 


An lowa correspondent sends us 
some spring sown alfalfa about a foot 
high, and writes: 

“IT have two acres of alfalfa seeded 
last spring with barley. It is from 
twelve to sixteen inches high. Would 
it hurt it much for next year if I cut 
it in a week or two. I could make 
quite a little hay out of it.” 

We advise against cutting spring 
sown alfalfa in the fall, even when it 
has made as good a growth as that of 
our correspondent. If the winter turns 
out to be mild, the alfalfa may not be 
hurt by the fall cutting. One year 
with another, however, it is best not 
to cut alfalfa until’ it begins to blos- 
som and young shoots show at the 
crowns. 


Buttermilk for Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I can buy buttermilk, usually sour, 
for 10 cents a barrel, with a two-mile 
haul. Is that cheaper than tankage?” 

Buttermilk at 10 cents a barrel is 
probably a cheaper source of protein 
than any grade of tankage. The 
big objections to buttermilk are its 
uncertain quality and the chance of 
introducing tuberculosis among the 
hogs. If our correspondent decides 
to use buttermilk, we suggest that he 
give tankage in one self-feeder, corn 
in another, and buttermilk hand fed 
at the rate of about three quarts per 
pig daily. 
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THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
————————__-—— THEREFORE ——— - 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 


Guaranteed One 1000 
’ Circulation Line Lines 
Ohio Farmer 
Cleveland, O. 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer 
Detroit. Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
(Rate 2Uc per line.) 
Indiana Farmer ina 
Indianapolis, Ind. 55,118 25.25 
The Progressive Farmer Py 
Birmingham, Ala. 170,000 80.30 
Breeders’ Gazette 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin A griculturist 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Des Moines, lowa 
Kansas Farmer 
Topeka, Kan. 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Missouri Farmer 
Columbia, Mo. 
The Prairie Farmer 
Chicago, Ill. 


249,602 $1.08 1.08 


98,000 .60 .60 
65,479.40 .38 
63,454 .30 .30 
140,855 .60 

80,000 .40 .40 
61,253 .30 .30 
50,000 .25 .25 
50,000.25) 25 
105,000.50 .50 
1,188,756 $5.73 5.66 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields 





For farther information, address 


George W. Herbert (Inc.), 
Western Representative, Advertising Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 
NEW YORK CITY 





Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, | 








AReal ConcreteMixer 
That Every Fatmer CanAfford 


A wonderful mixer, hand or belt power, also com- 
plete on trucks. One man machine. Daily capacity 18 
to 50 yds. Compact, 
operate. Sold at <<} 


simple but strong, easy to 
a price never before made. 


5 Days’ Trial 
To introduce the machine, 
to convince you that it's 
best, we'll ship to respon- 
sible farmers on five days’ 
¥ rial and your money back 
#7 ifnotuptociaims. Write 
for particulars and prices. 
’ Machi 





























IRBAR 
Water! Water! Water! eee ieee eo ust 


THE GADE AIR COOLER 
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1¢ to 16 H. P. 
Reliable in every respect, ready at all times— 
day and night—for service. Easy to start. needs 
very little attention when running and very eco 
nomical in fuel consumption. Actual saving of 
one-third on gasoline. Real five year guar- 
antee. Get our latest proposition at once. 
GADE BROS. MFG. CO. 











166 Towa St. Iowa Falis, Iowa 
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_ BOSTON STARTER 
® For FORD CARS 


@ Fully Guaranteed. 
@ Cost —a fraction of electric starting cost. 
@ No harm to car; does not interfere with 
cranking in usual manner. 4 Releases in 
case of backfire. @ Retards spark automati- 
cally before starting. Time tried success 
—no experiment. @Be sure you get the 
BOSTON STARTER. § Ask the Ford 
dealer or your dealer or write. 


BOSTON STARTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
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@ Does the work. 
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The “CAMP” Hydraulic Grain Dump 
and Elevatoristhe most simple made, Has 
only 1-5 the mechanism or parts of others. 
Practically all gears, chains, worm screws, 
etc,, are eliminated. Has continuous drag 
chain for elevator and hopper — cannot 
buckle. The Hydraulic Jack is the only 
one made that requires no power or friction- 
brake when lowering wagon. ‘ 
Do not buy a grain dump until you in- 
vestigate the wondesfuk"CAMP” machine. 


Manufactarers of Portable and Station- 
ary Cup Elevators and Hydraulic Jacks. 


| CAMP BROS. & CO. 


XK WASHINGTON, 
4 g* ILLINOIS. 
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Make it absolutely proof against rats. 
mice, birds, mould, fire and thieves, 
and command the highest market3 
price by putting it ina 


sguare shapes, 
today for FREE illustrated catalog. 
THE PIONEER MFG. COMPANY 


Write 


Pioneer St., Middlebury, Ind. ¥ 





BOWSHER. 


| 
Handy to operate, lightest running. rf ‘ie 
q 









v 
Crush ear corn (with or without y 
shucks) and grind ali kinds of small €. y/ 


rain. 
BY sizes 2 to 25 H.P., capacity 6 to 
200 bushels. Conical shaped 
grinders — different from all 
others. Investigate. 


J 
Write for Catalog 
that tells all about them, with 
free folder about_vaiues of 
different feeds and manures. 
N.G. BOWSHER Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 
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CUP ELEVATOR 





Always ready for 
use. Placed in-. 
sidethecribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
== Ane in three minutes. 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Gorn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to tho 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
Plans which saveyoumoney. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 69 MORTON, ILL- 


AMERICAN 
STEEL BOST 


FENCE 


Made by American Steel & Wire Company 

ligh-class stecl, heavily coated with zire. Strong 
enough to hold up any wire fence and furnish all nec- 
essary resistance. End and corner posts so strong 
that they will maintain any wire fence made. 


Cheaper than Wood and More Durable 
dapt 
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Service since 1893, in every sec 
States, and the oldest posis now as good as when set. 
Adapted toailfences. Increasesthe life of a fence. 
Awire fence on wooden posts is like building a brick 
house on a wood foundation. For sale by lers 
everywhere. Big picture catalog FREE, 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York 





AND 


FARM TRUCKS 


| with either steel or wood 
7) wheels, We have a free 
Catalog that tells you how to 
measure your skein or steel 
wy axle. Write for it at once. 

Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 18, Havana. ILL. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming: about the soil 
and how it was made: how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 

















one wanis to ask a question. or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he hag noticed, 


we hope he will write us. 








School 


Most of you boys are 
school. Some of you iike school, but 
some do not. You go because you have 
to and because other boys go. I am 
writing this story in an endeavor to 
make you feel that school is worth 
while. 

There are many kinds of boys. There 
are the athletic fellows who delight in 
swimming, baseball, and an occasional 
fight. 
who study because their teachers and 
their parents want them to. There are 
money-making boys who play but little 
and put in their time working. Then 
there are easy-going boys who slide 
along, doing whatever those around 
them do. Some boys like machinery, 
carpentry, and the making of things 
with their hands. Some dearly love 
stock, and spend their spare time in 
the barn and feed yards. 
enjoy reading and studving. 

Some boys are quick with their eyes 
and muscles, 
teacher’s questions. Some who aver- 
age 95 on their report card# can not 
swim or play baseball worth a cent. 


Some who already have several hun- , 
dred dollars saved fail to pass exami- | 


nations in grammar and history. <A 
boy’s standing in school does not at all 
determine -bis standing in the 
world,” or even in the “man world.” 
Some of the great men of history were 
dunces at school, and some carried 
away class honors. 


Going .to' stool: for .at. least eight | the weather is rainy, and not quite so 


years, and twelev if possible, is worth 
while for all ordinary boys. Govern- 
ment studies made of many hundreds 
of farmers, 
schooling, some high schooling, and 
some college education, prove that on 
the average a common school educa- 


tion is worth at least $1,200 to a farm- | 


er; a high school education, $12,000; 
and a college education $20,000. 

It pays to go to school, but I do not 
claim that, knowing that, you will en- 
joy studying. 


hot July afternoon. I 
Some boys 


sixteen, and then “dig in” 
“tooth and _ toe-nail.” 
study in real earnest so as to get bet- 
ter marks than other boys. I know of 
one boy who hated spelling and aver- 
aged about 80 on his tests. When a 
hoy he didn’t like boasted a grade cf 
95, this boy made up his mind to beat 
him, and inside of two weeks was get- 
ting from 97 to 100 in his weekly tests. 
He grew proud of his scholarship, and 
was a good student ever afterawrds. 
Another boy grew disgusted with 


marks just a little over passing, and | 
little every | 
He was rather a dull boy, but | 


resolved to improve a 
week. 
he made progress and became an ex- 
cellent student. A boy I knew at col- 
lege would study very little outside of 
class, but during class he would sit on 


the front seat and pay the closest at- 


tention every minute. He learned 
more during lecture and recitation pe- 


riods than many careful students. An- ; 


other boy could never get interested 


until he started to ask questions. I | 
fear he plagued his teachers, but his | 


questioning made him really interest- 
ed in whet was being studied. One boy 
was naturally curious about every- 
thing. 
why?” He 
know the why of everything. 
think that he will ever learn the why- 
fore of all the whys, but he will be- 
come a wise man. 

Did you ever see a bunch of boys go 
through a calisthenic drill in a city 
gymnasium, moving their arms and 
bodies in unison to the count of the 
instructor? These calisthenics are not 
much fun, but they build up fine mus- 
cles. Much school work is not mueh 
fun; it .is mental calisthenics de- 
signed by teachers to give your mind 
such exercise that it will be strong 
and pliable. 

Every farm boy wants a strong and 
healthy body, a body trained to play 





going to | 
| different things are worth while. 





There are rather sickly fellows | 


A few really. | 


but slow to answer a | 


| they drive seven-foot poles 
“boy. | 


| nuts. 


some of whom had no: 


It is hard to learn to ' 
| study, harder for some of us than hoe- 
| ing corn on 2 
| want you to like to study. 
hate studying till they are fifteen or | 
to their | 
Some | 


With him it was “Why? why? | 
studied so that he could | 
I do not | 





games well, to swim, to fight if neces- 
sary, to pitch hay, to ride unruly 
horses, to husk corn rapidly, and to 
do all the common farm work. He 
should also want a strong and healthy 
mind, a mind trained to reading, arith- 
metic and writing, a mind so strength- 
ened and made keen by school ex- 
.ercises that it can tackle all kinds of 
farm problems and solve them right. 
And, best of all, he shoulg@ always be 
hungry to learn more; always reach- 


| ing out through his eyes, his experi- 


ences, his books, and his contact with 
boys and men, for the things which 
are worth while. To different boys, 
And 
school is supposed to make each boy 
intensely interested in finding out 
what is most worth while for himself. 

Pretend that you like sck ol, and 
study harder. See if you don’t come 
to really like it. I do not say that 
ycu should study as hard as the 
“sharks” (as we used to call them), 
but it would be a good idea to study a 
little harder than usual. Get down- 
right interested in things, and study- 
ing will come easy. ‘Now is the time 
to begin it, while the school year ‘s 
yet young. 





Peanuts and Their Harvest 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“tT am raising a few peanuts this 
year, and. would like to know when to 
pick them and how to cure and roast 


| them.” 
In the north peanuts should be dug ! 


about the time of the first frost. After 
digging, the loose dirt should be taken 
off and the vines placed in small 
stacks or cocks. In localities where 
they raise large numbers of peanuts, 
into the 
ground and build the stacks around 
them. These stacks or cocks are tall 
and narrow, so that there will be a 
good circulation of air to dry out the 
Stacked in this way, peanuts 
take about a month to cure; longer if 


long in dry weather. If our corre- 
spondent has only a few peanuts, the 
most practical way of curing them will 








probably be to spread them out in a 


thin layer on the barn floor. After 
about three weeks they should be 
ready to pick from the vines. The 
nuts when picked from the vines 
should be firm, like the unroasted pea- 
nuts you buy at the store. Hf picked 
too soon, they will be soggy and juicy. 
If they dry out too fast, the kernels 
will shrivel. After curing has been 
properly done, roasting is a simple 
matter. The nuts may be put in an 
oven and moderate heat applied until 
the kernels have become like the 
roasted nuts you buy at the store. 





Device for Measuring Land 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For measuring land, I make a tri- 
angle like the one shown in the pic- 
ture. It measures one-third of a rod. 
I take the closed end in my hand and 
whirl it around and around as I walk. 





With this I can measure as fast as I 
can walk, and the result is almost as 
accurate as a surveyor’s chain. 

To make the: measure, I use three 
plaster lath, but any kind of sticks 
will do. The lower ends should be 
sharp. If a piece of land is 240 mea- 
sures long and $0 measures wide, take 
one-third of 240 to give the length, 
which wouid be 80 rods, and one-third 
of 90 to give the width, which would 
be 30 rods. Multiply 30 by 80 to give 
the number of square rods in the field, 
and divide the result by 160, which 
will give 15, the number of acres in 
the field. SAMUEL FRYER. 

Plymouth. County, Iowa. 
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**‘SOUARE DEAL 
Many a 


young man can look back to the time 

when his father put up a “SQUARE DEAL” 

FENCE. They are in evidence today on hundreds 

of farms. SQUARE DEAL Fences are time-tried and time- 

\ tested. They have proven that the SQUARE DEAL LOCK, the one- 
piece Stay Wires, and tie Wavy Strand Wires produce lasting 

A qualities unknown inother fences. We make the wire and we 
, make the fence. We know that it will pay you to investigate 

\} SQUARE DEAL Fence, and find out how it is made and why 


it will cost you less. 


\ 
wes 


a: Square Deal Fence 


Gutilasts All Others 


—because of its unusual construction. The SQUARE DEAL Lock grips 


e stay wires above and below each strand wire. i ’ : 
eyed i The Stay Wires prevent sagging or bagging. 


fence trim and tight semmer or winter. 


They cannot spread. Hogs or pigs cannot lift 
under. Any sudden pressure or impact is distributed over a large surface. 
ure smooth and cannot hold water or gather rust. 


The wavy strand wires keep the 


t lift SQUARE DEAL Fence and crawl 
Knots 


In every rod of DEAL 


Fence there are 33 up-right stay wires six inches apart, extending from top to bottom 


of fence and each stay wire acts as a post. 
longer, looks better. Stock cannot break through or get under. 


FREE—To every farmer or land owner who wants to learn more about 
SQUARE DEAL Fence, we will send our S , 
dealer's name and ROPP’S NEW CALCULATOR—(if you have not sent 

for one before) ali FREE. Ropp’s Calculator will give you the answer to 
any business problem that arises on the farm. F 
est. Write today for these free books 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
928 INDUSTAIAL STREET 
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Costs less for posts. Fence lasts much 


UARE DEAL catalog and 


‘ull of information that will inter- 


PEORIA, ILL. 





Second Hand and Rebuilt Engines 


$100.00 AND U 


at once or write. Wecan save you money. 


PORT HURON MACHINERY CO., Lt4., 


All standard sizes and makes. 
chinery and give yougood values on favorable terms. 


We specialize on this class of ma- 
Call to see us 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was estalished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wailaces’ Farmer, es Moines, lowa. 


About Asking Advice 


We were driving with a friend along 
a muddy road. “Would you take the 
left or the right side of the road?” she 
looking at the muddy stretch 
before us. “The left.” we answered 
promptly. She took the left, and stuck 
in the mud. 

“| felt I ought to have taken the 
right,” she remarked to a friend who 
helped us out, looking reproachfully 
at us as she spoke. 

Later when we were expressing our 
regret at having given our opinion, 
this friend remarked sagely: “I wouid 
not be disturbed about it; people never 
take advice against their own judz- 
ment.” 

Today corroborative evidence of the 
truth of this theory came over the 
‘phone: “What do you think?” asked 
a lady. “I called up the weather man 
yesterday because I had a big wasi- 
ing out and didn’t want things spoiled, 
and asked what the weather would be. 
He said ‘fair and cooler,’ and after 
that it just poured down. I just hope 
he was out in it!” 

“Were your clothes ruined?” we in- 
quired. 

“No, of course not. After I called 
up the weather man, I used my own 
good sense, and brought in all the best 
things, and everything else that was 
beginning to dry, so there were only 
rags out. If the weather man had 
looked at the clouds instead of his 
chart, he might have known it would 
rain.” 

“Why did you ask him?” we said, 
and she replied, laughingly “Just for 
the satisfaction of having a govern- 
ment expert’s opinion coincide with 
mine, I guess.” 

Isn't it a common weakness to ask 
for the advice of friends simply with 
the hope that the friend’s opinion may 
coincide with our own? And isn’t it 
well that giving advice when offered 
is usually merely a matter of form? 
if we were sure our advice would be 
taken, we would hesitate to assume 
responsibility for others; we would 
not give them the opportunity of say- 
ing: “I felt | ought to have taken the 
other course.” 

No one is so well qualified to settle 
an individual's problems as the indi- 
vidual himself. When a chiid is ready 
to decide on his life work, he should 
be allowed to choose for himself, if he 
has a preference, rather than be ex- 
pected to follow his parents’ advice. 
Though indeed when the advice is 
contrary to the child’s inclination it 
sometimes helps him make up his 


























asked, 


“IT have a birthday and a Christmas 
present for you,” said a young lady, 
“the hand you choose first is for your 
birthday; will you take right or left?” 

“Take the right,” a little girl ad- 
vised. 

“if she does, I will change hands,” 
the young lady replied promptiy. She 
knew in advance what she wished to 
give, though apparently leaving chance 
to decide, and so we feel like agreeing 
with our friend, who said: “People 
never take advice against their own 
judgment.” 


The Waste of Food 


Our grandparents were iaught that 
all the food taken on the plate should 
be eaten. To leave good food which, 
because it was taken on the plate, 
must be thrown out, was a sinful ex- 
travagance that these thrifty souls 
would not permit. Later it became the 
fashion to leave at least a bite on the 
plate, lest it seem that enough had not 
been provided. Now the modern child 
is allowed to waste almost as much as 
he eats. 

The waste of good food is almost a 
crime. Our chi'dren should be taught 
that care of the food supply is not 
stinginess, but wisdom. The law has 
decided that the portion of a hotel or- 
der which is not eaten belongs-to the 
hotel—that the patron is entitled only 
to what he can eat of the supply set 
before him, ard the average hotel and 
diner take care that not much is left 
over. It should be a matter of pride 








| 








in a family to avoid wasting food. Have 
plenty to eat, and pass the serving 
dishes often, but teach a child to 
gauge his appetite accurately. Table 
scraps are too high priced to feed to 
the dogs and chickens. 


The School Luncheon 


A school lunch should be nutritious 
and attractive in appearance. It is im- 
portant that the meal which a child 
eats away from home should be easily 
digested, and taste well enough to 
tempt him to linger over it. Chronic 
indigestion, headaches, and constipa- 
tion come from hurriedly bolting the 
school lunch. Children as a rule en- 
joy their lunch more if the mother has 
put 1c up. Use a bucket, box or bas- 
ket which can be sunned and aired, 
and have it cleansed and aired as 
soon as brought home, or, better, use 
two boxes, on alternate days. The box 
will keep sweet longer if. it is well 

















School Days. 





lined with waxed paper. Have small 
jars with screw tops for salt, jelly, 
jam, butter, etc. Don’t send mussy 
things. Make sandwiches of brown 
and white bread spread with chopped 
meat or egg mixture; provide crisp 
cookies and snaps, and always fruit of 
some kind, wrapped so that it will not 
flavor the lunch. After a weary morn- 
ing in the schoolroom, a lunch perme- 
ated with tne flavor of banana or or- 
ange will take the appetite of any but 
a very hungry boy. Use plenty of 
waxed papei; wrap every article to 
itself, and pack so they will not get 
crushed. Toasted cheese is sometimes 
liked better than untoasted. Cottage 
cheese with chopped nuts and foes 
makes a tasty sandwich, but is bette 

spread just before eating. Children's 
school lunches should be more than a 
succession of left-overs; a_ plentiful 
supply of good things “made a-pur- 
pose” will heip to carry the little ones 
through the year in good condition. 


Bulb Gesiiins 


A Nebraska correspondent write 

“TI would like to ask advice in regard 
to an Easter lily bulb. It blossomed 
at Easter time, and was beautiful. 
Since then it has not seemed to grow 
but the stems are green and nice. Is 
it necessary that I do anything else 
with it? It is a Bermuda bulb. I 
planted some tulips last fall, which 
bloomed beautifully this spring. The 
first of August I took the bulbs up to 
dry them and get them ready for set- 
ting out this fall, but to my surprise 
I found that they were all dead. I 
would like to know what is the matter 
with them.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
hold her Easter lily over till next 
spring. She may possibly get some 
blooms in the middle of the winter, 
although it is not at all certain. After 
the bulb bloomed last Easter time, no 
watering should have been given for a 
week or ten days. The bulb should 
then have been taken up and put in a 
cool place with a little soil, and five 
or six inches of dry leaves, around it, 
the idea being to keep it just moist 
enough so that it would not dry up. If 
the bulb had been planted in the open 
ground last spring, it might have pro- 
duced blossoms by August. It would 


not then, however, be in condition to 
do much in the way of flowering next 
If our correspondent wishes 


Easter. 








Choose Any 
Kalamazoo on Trial 


Pay Later 


WRITE for the new edition 
of the Kalamazoo Catalog 
showing hundreds of the finest 
heaters and cookers of every 
kind—all offered on a more 
liberal plan than ever. 


We have 275,000 customers 
already. We are out for 50,000 
more this year. The quality, 
the improvements, the prices, 
the new designs we now offer 
are astonishing. You are en- 
titled to them and to the offer 
of any Kalamazoo, freight 
prepaid, on trial for a part of 
price deposited in your own 
bank. Order Shipped day re- 
ceived. Year’s approval test. 
Get book and see. 


Ask for Catalog No.11@ 
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blossoms next Easter time, she had | 
best buy some more bulbs. It is diffi- 
cult for the amateur to grow bulbs 
suitable for the Easter flowers with- 
out getting a new stock every year. 
We do not know what was the mat- sseae* 
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ter with the tulips. Possibly the hot, : ; 
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Canning Tomatoes 


An Illinois correspondent wishes direc- 
tions for canning tomatoes. For canning 
tomatoes, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
521, which may be had free upon applica- 
tion to the department at Washington, 
D. C., gives the following directions: 

“The open kettle method of canning 
tomatoes is as follows: Select only sound 
and ripe tomatoes, dip them in boiling 
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water for a few minutes, remove the 
skins, cut them up, and then place the:n 
in an open kettle, preferably an aluminum , : 
or porcelain lined one, and add salt at the | Tight end, coming out at starting point, 
rate of about one level teaspoonful to | three or four threads: below the right end 
each quart. Bring slowly to a boil, stir- | Of the slit. If the material frays easily, 
ring frequently to prevent scorching, and | the slit should be overcasted before at- 
keep boiling for at least one-half hour, or | tempting to buttonhole. 
until the tomatoes are thoroughly done. 3egin the buttonholing by bringing the 
If you are anxious to economize on jars, | needle about half way out at the lower 
boil off the surplus water until the to- | Tight end just below the long stitch. 
matoes become thick. | Throw the double thread from the eye of 
“If you are using the screw-top type, the needle to the left and under the point 
immerse the jars, tops and rubbers in j of the needle with a circular movement 
boiling water, remove the jars one at a | to form a loop; draw the needle through 
time, place a rubber around the neck, and | the loop formed and pull up the thread 
fill with the boiling-hot tomatoes. Take | 2Way from you at right angles to the edge 
the top of the jar from the boiling wa- | Of the buttonhole, thus forming a double 
ter, being careful not to touch fhe inside | Knot on the edge, called a purl. Form the 
with the fingers, for fear of introducing | following stitches in the same way, leav- 
spores in the jar, and screw it on tightly. | ing a thread of the cloth between each 
Immerse the jar, and let it stand in this | Stitch, and bringing the needle out under 
position until cold. Have everything ster- | the same thread of the cloth each time, to 

















ile that is put into the jar. When using | Make the stitches the same length. 
a spoon or fork with the tomatoes, first In making a_ horizontal  buttonhole, 
immerse it in boiling water.” spread the stitches at the left end in fan 


A number of other recipes for the can- | Shape, continue down the other side, and 
ning of tomatoes are given in Farmers’ at the right end make two stitches the 
3Zulletin No. 521. ; length of the width of the butto~hole, 
drawing the two sides together. Wind 
the thread sbpirally around these long 
stitches until completely covered, carry 
the thread through to the under side and 
fasten. 


How to Sew Buttonholes 


Here is the ‘‘buttonhole code’’ of Miss 
Annabel Turner, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, exten- 
sion division: 

Buttonholes should be worked on the 
right side of double material, at least 
one-fourth of an inch from the edge of 
the garment. The distance between them 
is regulated by the material and by the 
size and location of the buttons, 

The beauty of the buttonhole depends 
largely upon the straightness of the cut, 
the regularity of. distance between the that we had Susnes forgotten that it 
stitches, and the evenness of the stitches might be a dish little used by some until 
in depth. we saw a teacher of @omestic science 

Make Wuttonboles firm, with a fan at | demonstrating its preparation before 4 
the end receiving the strain, and finish farmers’ institute. The teacher was 4 
with a bar on the other end. A vertical very courageous woman—she exp! ined 
buttonhole will strain at neither end, and | that the milk should be made lukewarm 
should be finshed with-a bar at each end. (about 98 degrees Fahrenheit), and then 

Use thread to correspond with the before the crowd of interested spectators 
weight of the material. Let the thread | she put her finger in to test the tempera- 
be long enough to work the entire hut- ture, explaining that her finger was lean. 
tonhole. Most women, and it is said the best of 

To make a buttonhole, cut a slit the | cooks, use their hands in mixing and 
required length through both thicknesses preparing food in their own kitchens, but 
of cloth, being careful to cut between two | in the preparation of junket a thermomr 

eter gives more accurate results, and is 


threads. Knot the thread,, insert the 

needie half an inch above the right end as quickly used and cleansed as the 

of the slit, bring it out three or four finger. Chocolate drop cakes, hermits oF 

threads below the right end of slit: insert | macaroons are nice served with junket. 

the needie three or four threads below the By using the coloring tablets, junket can 
be adapted to various color schemes, and 


left end of the s!lt, bring it out three or 
four threads above; insert again above the both looks and tastes good. 


Just Junket 


Junket is a wholesome dish, and quick- 


+ 


ly prepared with junket tablets. It is 
served plain, as a custard, with small 


cakes, and also with fruit sauce. rxcel- 
lent cream cheese can also be made from 
sweet milk by the aid of these tablets. 
We have made junket for so many »\ears 
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The Anointing 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 4, 1914. Mark, 14: 
1-11.) 

w after two days was the feast 
of the passover and the unleavened 
prevd: and the chief priests and the 
scribes sought how they might take 
him with subtlety, and kill him: (2) 
for they said, Not during the feast, 
lest haply there shall be a tumult of 
the people. (3) And while he was in 
Betuiehem in the house of Simon the 
leper, as he sat at meat, there came a 
woman having an alabaster cruse of 
ointment of pure nard, very costly; 
and she brake the cruse and poured 
it ever his head. (4) But there were 
some that had indignation among 
themselves, saying, To what purpose 
hath this waste of the ointment been 
made? (5) For this ointment might 
have been sold for above three hun- 
dred shillings, and given to the poor. 
And they murmured against her. (6) 
But Jesus said, Let her alone; why 
trouble ye her? She hath wrought a 
good work on me. (7) For ye have 
the poor always with you, and whenso- 
ever ye will ye can do them good: but 
me ye have not always. (8) She hath 
done what she could; she hath anoint- 
ed my body before the burying. (9) 
And verily I say unto you, Whereso- 


ever the gespel shall be preached 
threughout the whole world, that also 
which this woman hath done shall be 


spoken of for a memorial of her. (10) 
And Judas Iscariot, he that was one 
of ihe twelve, went away unto the 
chiei priests, that he might deliver him 
unto them. (11) And they, when they 
hee-d it, were glad, and promised to 
give him money. And he sought how 
he might conveniently deliver him un- 
to them.” 

Te lesson is in Mark. Read also 
Matihew 26:13 and John 12:1-8. The 
first two verses of the lesson give the 
state of mind of the Jewish authorities 
wit reference to Jesus up to two days 
before the passover, which would be 
on \Vednesday. They had determined 
to put him to death. This conclusion 
was really reached the autumn pre- 
vious at the feast of tabernacles. Then 
rig?t after the raising of Lazarus they 
held a council at which the high priest 


presided, where his death was deter- 
mined upon as a matter of expediency: _ 
“So from that day forth they took 


coursel that they might put him to 


dea h.” (John, 11:53.) After this He 
finished His Perean ministry, and, as 
we have seen in previous lessons, He 
came publicly to Jerusalem with a 
ban! of His disciples, made His tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem the day 
after, taught in the tempie the next 
two days. Up to within two days of 
the passover they had not determined 
definitely how to put their resolution 
to kill him into effect. The reason is 
given in the second verse: His popu- 
lari‘y was so great that they did not 
da to arrest Him public'y, for the 
V reason that it was sure to arouse 
a tumult among the people, and there 


an armed guard in the tower of 
Antonio, which overlooked the temple. 


Al vy tumult that arose would at once 
bri + down upon them the vengeance 
of the Roman government through Pil- 


ate wie under Rome was governor of 
u is 


rses 3 to 9, inclusive, narrate in- | 


cidents which occurred at a supper at 
ethany on Sabbath evening, about 
four days before, which finally deter- 
mired Judas to hetray Him, and give 
tt an opportunity to put Him to 
death without inciting a tumult among 
the people. 
The eonclusion is given in the tenth 
», that Judas, who was deeply of- 


f nied at the remark made to him by 
d s at supper four days before, had 
determined to betray Him and opened 


with the priests and 
i There seems to 
have been two meetings, not official 
I ings of the Sanhedrin, for under 
sh law no man could be con- 
ned to death without an open 
', but a meeting of the powers be- 
At one of them it 


up negotiations 
gz authorities. 
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footsteps, and seek an opportunity to 
put Him to death conveniently and 
without bringing them into conflict 
with the Roman government. At the 
other, Judas appeared and pointed out 
to them the opportunity which would 
occur when Jesus went to His favorite 
place of prayer in the garden of Geth- 
semane. This last meeting seems to 
have been on Wednesday. They were 
exceedingly glad of the opportunity 
which Judas suggested, and promised 
to give him money, which is subse- 
quently stated by one of the evangel- 
ists to have been thirty pieces of sil- 
ver, the price of a slave. It is signifi- 
cant that these thirty pieces of silver, 
amounting to about eighteen dollars ia 
our money, were paid in advance, and 
after the deed was done were thrown 
on the temple floor. Evidently they 
were paid out of the temple treasury; 
and hence the great sacrifice was paid 
for with the price of a slave. 

We now turn to the incidents nar- 
rated in verses three to nine, which 
occurred on the Sabbath evening pre- 
vious, as before stated. On the first 
day of His arrival at Jerusalem He 
stopped at* His favorite town or vil- 
lage of Bethany, and there His friends 
made Him a supper. It was not held 
at the home of Lazarus, but at the 
house of Simon the leper, evidently a 
man whom Jesus had healed at some 
time, although that is not recorded. 
It seems to have been a large and con- 
venient house, as it would need to be 
for a welcome meal for a considerable 
company of His friends. 

Martha was there, evidently as a 
friend of the family and a willing help- 
er on this occasion. Martha was one 
of those women who are not comfort- 
able unless busy. Mary was probably 
too much troubled over what she saw 
was coming to the Master to be either 
a guest or to serve. She knew Jesus 
better, perhaps, than even His disci- 
ples. She was accustomed to sit at 
His feet; and a man will often reveal 
himself more fully to a woman of her 
type than he will to éven his closest 
men friends for woman has a spiritual 
intuition, seeing in the human face the 
expression of the inmost workings of 
the soul. 

Some time during the meal she could 
stand it no longer, and came in with a 
box of ointment of nard. (valued at 
three hundred pence, or three hundred 
days’ common work of a man, or, in 
the measure of our times, from five to 
six hundred dollars), and anointed His 
head, as Aaron was anointed for the 
priesthood. Matthew and Mark state 
that she anointed His head, John that 
she anointed His feet—probably she 
anointed both. 

Judas was present, and in an aside 
seems to have said, in substance, to 
one of the other disciples (see account 
in Matthew): What a terrific waste. 
If that foolish woman had given that 
to me, I could have sold it and done a 
vast amount of good to the poor. This 
was evidently uttered in the manner 
and spirit of one who had lost his love 
for His Master, and in a carping, crit- 
ical way. Judas had been out of sym- 
pathy with Jesus for more than a year 
—in fact, probably ever since He re- 
fused to go into politics and allow the 
nationalists to make Him king. It 
would seem as though the suggestion 
took root in the minds of some of the 
rest of the disciples. Jesus heard it 
and saw at once its effect, and said to 
them, in substance: 

Why don’t you let the woman alone? 
She has more insight into my clarac- 
ter and mission than you have. She 
sees what you do not see and do not 
believe, what I have told you from 
time to time: that this week will be 
my last on earth. I will be put to 
death. She has been keeping this oint- 
ment a long time as a cherished trea- 
sure. She knows she may not have 
an opportunity to anoint me for my 
burial after my death, and therefore 
she is doing it now. You are solicitous 
about the poor. You will always have 
an opportunity to help the poor; they 
are here always, but you will not al- 
ways have me. Mary knows that. She 
has done all that she can; she has 
come beforehand to anoint my body 
for the burial. 




































He could tell that Majestic malleable iron 
and charcoal iron will outlastordinary range 
metals three to one. He would know that 
joints cold-riveted, without putty, will stay 
tight and hold the heat in always. He would 
see that the construction of firebox; curved- 
top, braced oven, circulation system and as- 


Great, 


Majestic 


Malleable and Charcoal Iron 
tange 


PIN-EXTENSION WATER FRONT 
ON THIS RANGE HEATS A THIRD 








MORE WATER THAN ANY OTHER (One quality — many syle and ond a sizes, with or without neat Foye 
Tt Se ee) 


ye would choose 
a Majestic— 


if he did the cooking; because he is used 
to labor-saving tools for his work and 
knows that it is economy to get the best. 


bestos lining, all show that a Majestic is built 
to do its work right always; to bake evenly 
and to maintain uniform heat with least fuel. 
He would not hesitate to pay the little more 
asked for a Majestic, because he'd know that 
the saving in fuel and repairs, and its far 
longer life, would make the Majestic the most 
economical range in service. 
[The 15 gallon allcopper reservoir heats water 
= as a kettle on stovetop. Reservoirs 
lush with stove top have aluminum lids.] 
Get him to go with you to a Majestic Dealer 
and see the Majestic. He willthen appreciate 
how much work a Majestic will save you. If 
you don’t know the Majestic dealer near you, 
ask us—there is one in eyery county of 40 
States. Write today for ‘Range Compari- 
son” explaining Majestic ranges fully. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 14 St. Louis, Mo 








“Direct From the Sheep's Back to Your Back’ 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUAKANTEED. 
The Minnesota Wool Growers Association are determined to make it possible for every one to have the 
best all wool bed blankets, comfort batts, stocking yarn, men’s trousers, shirts, caps, and heavy mackinaw 


coats at the cost of production, 80 send in your orders at once at the following prices. 
Comfort batts, carded full size of bed, 80¢ per Ib. 
Fur-lined caps, $1.00. 
Best 2 and 3 ply knitting yarn, 90c per pound. 
Address 
MINNESOTA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 


double bed blankets, 70x82 inches, $5.85. 
coats for men. $6.00. Boys’ $5.00. 
dark gray or blue, $1.50 and $1.75. 
try our goods and plan once, and you will be satisficd. 





Five pound 
Heavy mackinaw 
Pantaloons tn dark gray or blue, $2.50. Shirts in 
Parcel postage extra. Just 


Farmington, Minnesota 





Then turning to the assembled 
guests and the disciples, He went on 
to say: I tell you a solemn truth: 
This woman shall be remembered 
throughout all the ages, and her good 
deed will be proclaimed not in the 
banqueting hall but throughout the 
world. It shall be proclaimed wher- 
ever my gospel is preached, and that 
will be preached not only in Jerusalem 
but throughout the whole world. 

None but one divine and gifted with 
omniscience would have dared to make 
such a statement, knowing that death 
would come in three days. 

In the account given by Luke we 
have a most striking statement, that 
“Satan entered into Judas.” It is not 
said that the devil entered into him, 
but Satan. Judas had been alienated 
from Jesus for a long time, and yet 
Satan had not before entered into him. 
He had not taken that decisive step 
which cuts a man off from the means 
of grace. He had sinned, had lost con- 
fidence in Jesus, had lost all hope of 
being “secretary of the treasury” in 
the new kingdom, as had evidently been 
his expectation; but he had not taken 
the final step. We have a similar rec- 
ord in Acts, when Peter said, “Ana- 
nias, why hath Satan filled thy heart 
to lie to the Holy Spirit * * 
Many people now are quite canis 
as to the very existence of Satan. In 
fact, the chief business of Satan in the 
western world is to persuade people 
that there is no such evil influence, 
which enters into the hearts of men 
and impels them to do things for which 
they are afterwards filled with re- 
morse, as was the case with Judas. 

What does this mean? Disappointed 
though he was, for a long time he 
could not bring himself to the point 
which separated him from the Master. 
But now, when he is rebuked openly 
for his covetousness, and perhaps fee!- 
ing that Jesus knew he had been guilty 
of petty thieving as well, he gives 
himself over wholly to the service of 
Satan. Satan does not enter into a 
man until he welcomes him. No char- 
acter breaks down all at once, but af- 
ter a period, longer or shorter, of 
alienation from the Divine. During 
this period we are inviting Satan to 
enter, and he does so at the psycho- 





logical moment. After that all is dark- 
ness, as in the case of Judas. Perhaps 
there is nothing that gives a better 
opening for Satan to enter into the 
heart of a man than a life given over 
to covetousness of wealth, of money 
for money’s sake, as was that of Ju- 
das and Simon Magnus and Ananias. 

The question may arise: Why did 
Jesus ever take a man of the charac- 
ter of Judas into His discipleship? 
Why did He give him power to cast 
out demons? Why did He make him 
treasurer; and why did He continue 
him in this office, knowing that he was 
a thief? I do not presume to give an 
answer to these questions, which only 
Omniscience can answer. I presume 
that because of his natural business 
ability Judas was naturally the best 
man among the disciples to handle the 
small amounts that Jesus and His dis- 
ciples needed for their support during 
their journeys. In this He was only 
following the business idea of putting 
a man in the position that fits his nat- 
ural qualiiitations. Perhaps Jesus felt 
that to remove him from the office of 
treasurer would plunge him at once 
into a course of evil and hasten his 
downfall. And so He simply waited 
and let the character of Judas develop 


itself. And He does this with us. 
These are simply suggestions. The 
shrewdness which Judas manifested 


in going to the high priest and sug- 
gesting a plan which none of the Jew- 
ish leaders had been able to work out 
shows him to have been a man of 
shrewdness. The fact that he con- 
fessed that he had sinned and protest- 
ed that Jesus was innocent shows that 
even to the last he had some moral 
sense remaining. Possibly he had the 
idea that by a single stroke he could 
give Jesus the opportunity to exercise 
the miraculous powers of which he 
knew Him to be possessed, and force 
Him to accept the kingdom which the 
multitudes two days before had tried 
to force upon Him. The event shows 
that Judas did not understand Jesus, 
and that he was not in sympathy with 
the confidential communications which 
of late He had made to His disciples. 
Being naturally a politician in the 
lower sense of the word, and greedy 
for office and wealth, how could he? 
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Wet Weather Comfort 


Three Dollars Buys a lot of it 
TOWER’S FISH BRAND 


REFLEX 















A\ SLICKER 
\\ Wear it when you work. 
\ Cannot absorb water — turns 
off every drop and keeps 
you dry and com- 
"} fortable. In every 
' sense a servicecoat, 
strong at every point. 


iH “A big buy any way you 
|} look at it. 

||. SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 


! 


A. J. TowER C0., Boston 


Be An Auto Expert 


and get $100 to$150 a month or more. There are 
not enough experienced men to fill good jobs be- 
cause the automobile industry is growing faster 
than men can be tra ed. Equip yourself as expert 
mechanic or for eniering the automobile business 
for yourself. Ours is ~~ largest, best equipped 
auto school in the West. You get complete 
instruction in au’o machine shops, many makes of 
autos. Individu:! chauffeur work in large touring 
cars. Write for booklet. 


NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N. 
281! North 20th Street OMAHA, NEB. 
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OLEMAN AIR-O-LITE 









A beautiful, poriable lamp. Makes and 
burns its.qwn gas. 300 candle power, at 
only #e per hour. No greasy wicks. no 


chimneys: no dangereven if tipped over. 
Guaranteed for five years, Sells on sight. 
Exclusive and special proposition to 
agents everywhere, Write for catalogue and whole- 
sale pric 





f#E COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
218 S!. Francis, WICHITA, KANSAS 296 E. 6th St. ST. PAUL, MINK. 
1032 Summit St., TOLEDS, OHIO as Akard St., DALLAS, TEKAS 








S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS Sareea 


$3.00. SS. J. GARDNER. Russell, lowa. 

q Cc. RHODE ISLAND REDS Tompkins 

i. strain. Write for descriptive circular. 

P. H. THIEL, Ite nwick, Ham? voldi County, , Towa. 
pigeons. Special os 


» VARIETIES poultry, 
43 on young stock. Ineubators, supplies. C 
4c. Missouri Squab Co., Dent. D. T., eiecainil on 














EM DEN Geese, young bi is 85.00 per pair. Mrs, 
4 Maria Herbert, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 















\ "HITE Wyandotte cockerels. hens, px rile is: $1 to 
close Oct. 1. W. W, Conn Parker rsburg, lowa. 
POanr. 
on PPIPIII III 
and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of «! 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good qualit¥ as usual. 

1, €. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, fowa 








Qcore " Terrier dogs for sale; fierce ratters, 
hunters, and great pets. Price on application. 
Car! Bixler, Corning, lowa, Route 5. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








| falfa leaves, one pound; 














Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


The College Exhibit at the 
Iowa State Fair 


The college poultry exhibit at the 
Iowa State Fair was well attended 
during the demonstrations. Let a man 
stand on a box and begin to do some- 
thing, and people stop and look, but 
as soon as the demonstrations were 
over with, the place was practically 
deserted. Since the farmers 
helps to pay for this exhibit, and since 
it is an exhibit which is p'anned spe- 
cially to benefit them, it would seem 
that the part of wisdom would be to 
get the worth of their money by study- 
ing the exhibits brought out for their 
benefit, and securing information from 
the poultry experts brought to the fair 
purposely to answer questions. 

Extension Bulletin No. 19, “The 
Farm Poultry Breeding Flock,” con- 
tains much interesting and instructive 
information, and a copy should be in 
the hands of every farmer. The col- 
lege recommends the following method 
of feeding: . 

Grain Mixture—Coarsely cracked 
corn, 2 pounds; wheat, one pound; 
oats (heavy), one pound. 

Mash Mixture—Finely ground corn, 
three pounds; wheat middlings or high 
grade shorts, two pounds; wheat bran, 
one pound; beef scrap, one pound; al- 


























one pound; salt, one-tenth pound. 

As much depends upon the manner 
and method of feeding as upon the 
feed itself. If the flock is given free 
range to the barnyard, where plenty 
of corn and other grain may be picked 
up, the grain mixture can be omitted. 
However, it wiil always pay to keep 
the mash mixture before the fowls in 
a self-feeding hopper. Feeding the 
mash dry with an occasional wet feed 
is a good practice. Buttermilk or skim- 
milk is used to mix with the mash mix- 
ture in sufficient proportion to make a 
moist, crumbly mass, not wet and slop- 
py. If the grain mixture is used, feed 
it in a deep litter of straw. 

It is highly essential that the feed- 
ing of the breeding flock include a va- 
riety of grains, free access to ground 
food, a large amount of green food, an 
ample supply of some form of animal 
material, plenty of grit for grinding 
material, oyster shell or ground lime- 
stone to furnish the shell of the egg, 
and an easy and ready supply of clean, 
fresh water. 

A louse powder recommended by the 
college is made by taking one part of 
eresol, three p2rts of gasoline, and 
stirring in as much cement as it will 
absorb. 





Hen Versus Cow 


A friend kindly sends us the follow- 
ing clipping from a Barnum, 
sota, newspaper, giving the bona fide 
figures of a dairyman who was ship- 
ping his cream and receiving a fancy 
price equivalent to 49 cents per pound 
for butter-fat, when the lecal cream- 
ery was paying an average of 29.2 
cents, and the figures of a poultryman 
who sold his eggs during this period 
to the local creamery at creamery 
prices. The dairy record is 
cow valued at $100, giving for 
1913, 6,612 pounds of milk, testing 5.2 
per cent. 

The record for March of this year 
(1914) was an income of $12.21, with 
butter-fat figured at 40 cents. 
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this period she consumed the follow- | 


ing feeds: 
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The expense for March, as shown 
above, was $7.77, or an average cost 
per day of 25.9 cents. 

With eighty Single Comb White Leg- 
horn pullets, the poultry record start- 
ed with November 1, 1813. A quantity 
of feed was purchased in the fall, and 
by March 24th it was all consumed 
and accounts were baianced to indi- 
cate results. 

In making comparisons, the aver- 
age for this period was taken, although 
during the first month of the period 





the pullets barely paid their board. 

In all, they laid 344 dozens of eggs, 
which, valued at creamery prices, 
amounted to $110.30. The cost of the 
feed consumed was $31.10, leaving a 
net profit of $79.20. The following de- 
tails are interesting: 


Feed cost per day for eighty 


eae Serer oe 
Net profit per day .......... 548 
Net profit per bird for period 

he | a err ae .99 
Net profit per bird per ‘day. .0068 
Cost of production per dozen 

Ee me is Socom 109 


A comparison of the two tetenie dis- 
closes the fact that twenty-two hens 
represented an equal profit to the $100 
and, valuing the hens on their 
producing capacity, the same as the 
cow, the hens should be worth $4.54 
each. 

March 24th the laying force was in- 
and to June 18th 
they laid additionally 411 dozen and 
10 eggs, at creamery prices from 16 to 
20 cents, which brought $67.94. The 
feed bill was $15.50, leaving a net 
profit of $52.44. 

The average number of eggs per day 
was a fraction over 58; the average 
daily income was 79.9 cents; average 
daily feed expense, 18.8 cents, and the 
net profit per day, 61.1 cents. All the 
feed consumed is figured at regular 
store prices. 

The net profit per_hen since March 
24th was 60.9 cents, and the net profit 
per bird since November Ist was 
$1.599. 
the thirty days, at a cost of $1.68, the 
twenty-two hens produced a _ profit 
equal to that of the cow at a cost of 
$7.77, and at relatively less labor. 





The Return of Symmetry 


Symmetry defined by the standard 
of perfection as “perfection of propor- 
tion, the harmony of all the parts or 
sections of a fowl, viewed as a whole, 
with regard to the standard type of 
the breed it represents,’ was for a 
time dropped from the score card scale 
of points. At the meeting of the A. P. 
A. in Chicago last month, it was re- 
stored, much to the delight of poultry 
breeders, who applauded vigorously. 
Mr. Cleveland, in The Poultry Item, 
says: 

“One of the most interesting discus- 
sions on the floor in connection with 
the standard was over the question of 
leaving out ‘symmetry’ from the scale 
of points. The writer was one of 
those who contended that it should be 
restored; that ‘symmetry’ not only 
means beauty, which should go with 
utility, but it means typical carriage 
plus the harmonious blending of all 
the parts of the fowi, and after a de- 
bate which was listened to by a num- 
ber of outsiders with great interest, 
‘symmetry’ was put back in its proper 
place, and I trust will always remain 
there. So interested were both the 
spectators and the members that after 
the voie was taken the applause lasted 
for some moments. 
note that in the course of the discus- 
sion most of the classic statues of the 
world, such as the Venus of Milo, were 
commented upon. The speakers cited 
these examples to show what beauty 
and symmetry really meant. On the 
other side of the discussion, Walter 
Johnson, the great baseball pitcher, 
was given as an example of ability 
but not symmetry. The association is 
certainly making forward strides, and 
I doubt if more progress has been 
made in many years past than was 
made at this convention.” 





Eastern Egg-Laying Centests 


(Continued from third page.) 








BO: ON os os coos ee 149 eggs 
65 Rhode Island Reds...... 141 eges 
65 Plymouth Rocks ........ 140 eggs 
5 Hamburgs....«.ae03s%0 ss: 139 eggs 
SS TOPDIMSIONS: 6 22. eek c 127 eggs 
Db APRN «odo 2s Sac nte 125 eggs 
5 Light Brahmas ......... 62 eggs 
The above record was at the end 


of the forty-first week, showing the 
Leghorns to be in the lead, with the 
Wyandottes and the Anconas close 
seconds. The Leghorns seem the most 
popular, as nearly half of the total 
number are of this breed. 

The chief object of this and other 
egg laying contests is to stimulate in- 
terest in the hen as a producer of eggs. 
The show room demand for forr: and 
color is not considered. Utility being 
the main object, selected pens of five 


A comparison shows that for | 


It is interesting to | 
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birds each are turnea over to the map. 
agement, which gives tne same atten. 
tion to all entries. During the threg 
years the same man has been jp 
charge, rations and feeding nicthods 
have been unchanged, and the resultg 
from year to year are comparable, Ag. 
ter making a thorough study of resuitg 
Professor F. H. Stoneburn condenses 
the lesson learned into the following: 
“Select the laying stock with the 
greatest care. House in well vy; ntilat- 


ed buildings, and keep these ScTupy 
jously clean. Feed a varied ration jp 
liberal quantities. Have fresh, clean 
water available at all times. Gi ve the 
mire access to plenty of green food, 


ght the lice and mites. Watch the 
he meena carefully, and give prompt 
treatment if any shows signs of sick. 


ness. Keep the whole plant in a sapj- 
tary condition. Breed from the heayy 
layers. Stay on the job.” 





A writer in the Western Poultry 
Journal says: “I read of your trouble 
with rats. I was troubled the same 
way. In one night I lost over fifty 
little chicks. An old German lady told 
me to put sulphur on the floor and 
around the holes. Since I have put 
out the sulphur, I have not seen a rat 
for about a year.” A druggist told ug 
that quinine about the rat holes would 
drive them out; but the sulphur ‘is 
cheap enough to be worth trying. 








Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age, 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dresse- 
maker," illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns; will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 
Address al! orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 6362—Boys’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 4 
to 16 years. Age 8 years requires i% 
yards of 36-inch material. ; 

No. 6228—Ladies’' Shirt Waist—Cut in 
Sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 


Me- 





dium size requires 2 yards of 44-fnch. 
material. 

No. 4830—Ladies’ 0: ne-Piece Kitcher 
Apron—Cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 in h- 


Me whiass size requires 3 
material. 


es bust measure. 
yards of 36-inch 
No. 6399—Boys’ Russian Suit—Cut in 
Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size re- 
quires 35g yards of 27-inch material. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 








Honey and Bees ee Sale 


Honey new crop, basswood and clover, put up in 
new tins for table use. Strong healthy colonies of 
bees, on ten straight brood combs: directions for 
wintering free. For prices and particulars write 
THE HAWKEYE APIARIES, 8. A. ALDRICH, Prop.. | SMITHLAND, ICWA 
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are invited to contribute their experi- 
nartment. Questions concerning dairy 
will be cheerfally answered. 

















Cost of Wintering Dairy 
Heifers — 
A Kansas correspondent writes: 


I charge per head 
twenty-five 


§ should 
per ! h for wintering 


head lairy heifers, which are just 
a litt] er a year old? I have eighty 
tons ° ge with 100 bushels of corn 
in it. « er hay at $12.50 per ton, and 
alfalfa ay at $14 per ton. J have barn 
accon lations for twenty-five heif- 
ers. nty of water, and plenty of 
straw ior bedding. These heifers are 
just eoing to be wintered as cheaply 
as possible. They will not, however, 


be just strawed, but will have plenty 


to ea How much should I charge in 


order to get pay for my feed and my 
work? iiow long will eighty tons of 
silage last these twenty-five yearling 
heifers?” 

Much depends on the quality of the 
silage. Evidently it contains but little 
corn. Good silage containing four 
bushels of corn to the ton should be 


worth $4 to $5 this winter, but such 
silage aS our correspondent’s is not 
worth much more than $3 a ton. %f 
good silage we would expect these 
heifers to eat twenty to twenty-five 
pounds daily in connection with five 
of clover hay and five pounds 


oun < as 

of alfalfa hay. Just how mueh these 
heifers will eat of our correspondent’s 
silage is problematical. If it is fairly 
sweet and not moldy, they will prob- 
ably eat twenty-five pounds daily. Be- 
eauce of the small amount of corn in 
the silage, it may be well to give half 
a pound or a pound of corn or some 
other grain to each heifer dsily. Prob- 
ably the feed cost for each heifer will 
be around 40 cents daily. As to what 
our correspondent should charge for 
wintering these heifers, we do not 
care to make any suggestions other 
than estimating the feed cost and sug- 
gesti that probably our correspond- 
ent can afford to throw in his work 
for the sake of the manure produced 


by the heifers. 





Substitutes for Clover Hay 


An Ilhnois correspondent writes: 

“My cows will have the run of 2 
Straw stack and what corn fodder they 
will clean up well. I am feeding clover 


hay, and have kept these cows up to 
a good flow of milk. As I am going to 
Tun short of clover, I want to buy some 
feed that will keep up the milk flow. 


{can get cold pressed cottonseed cake 


at $25 a ton and bran at $28 a ton. [| 
presume that I can obtain other’ mill 
feeds at about regular prices. What 
wou'd you consider the best ration for 


me to feed?” 

If our correspondent can buy clover 
or aifalfa hay at $12 a ton or less, he 
will make no mistake in continuing to 
feed hay. If, however, these hays are 
high in price, it will probably pay him 
oe r to buy mill feeds high im muscle 

uilding 
roughage upon such coarse feeds: as 
Corn ‘odder and oat straw. 

So far as musele builder is con- 


cerned, one pound of cold pressed cot- 
tonseod cake will replace about four 
pounds of clover hay; one pound of 
bran should replace two pounds of 


clover hay; and oil meal and cotton- 


Seer meal should have replacing val- 
ues six and seven: pounds, respect- 
vel: 

Br at $28 per ton is entirely too 
expensive when cottonseed cake can 


be hod for -$25. A little of the bran 
Might be fed to loosen up the other 
feeds and give variety and palatabil- 
ity. Probably eur correspondent will 


materials and depend for 








Make no mistake in substituting one- 
half pound of cold pressed cottonseed 
Cake and one-half pound of oil meal for 
€ach five pounds of clover hay taken 
from the ration. In order to lighten up 
these meals so that the cows will find 
them palatable eating, it might pay to | 
add © little bran or oats. Ii our corre- 
Sporcent were feeding silaze, the pur- 


Dos: would be accomplished by spread- 
ing ese feeds over the silage. 
F - cows getting a rougbare ration 
“4 ni stover and oat str-w, a good ° 
ai 


mixture is two parts of corn, one 


part of cottonseed cake, one part of oil 
meal, and enough bran or oats to loos- 


; @n up the mixture so that the cows will 


find it palatable. For cows giving an 
ordinary flow of milk, about a pound of 
this should be fed for each three or 
four pounds of milk produced. 





Roofless Silos 


Some of our readers who have roof- 
less silos take advantage of the fact 
by putting up four or five feet of 
woven wire above the top of the silo. 
Silage is filled in to the top of the 
woven wire. After a few days, most 
of it has settled below the top of the 
silo. In this way it is possible .to in- 
crease the capacity of the roofless silo 
by several tons. 


Milking Machines in Ohio 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
* For ‘the past three years, I have had 
my “observation eye” in fair working 
order, scannig the field to note the 
fast introduction of the milking ma- 
chines into northern Ohio, and using 
my “inquirygraph” quite as much to 
ascertain of their users their opinion, 
as to the degree of practicability upon 
the dairy farms, and if the machines 
were really filling a long-felt want. To 
get milkers to milk the cows we al- 
ready have is and has been for sev- 
eral years the perplexing problem. The 
once efficient farm help has about all 
drifted away from the farm to seek 
other occupations, and such help as 
one can now get is not a very efficient 
dairy hand. Few of these will con- 
sider milking as a part of their daily 
duty. The result is that many dairies 
have been reduced in numbers, and 
in no end of cases have sold off their 
cows and the farm is devoted to some- 
thing else. Fifteen dairies in my own 
township have actually disappeared 
because of this very help problem, 
which today is more acute than ever. 
The advent of milking machines that 
would milk was an advent that was 
hailed with much acclamation, and has 
since been one of increasing accept- 
ance and general satisfaction, with 
few exceptions. So wide has been the 
acceptance that since April lst of this 
year the sales have reached full 2,000 
machines in northern Ohio. Every 
machine has some desirable points, 
but in certain sections some one ma- 
chine will seem to be preferred to oth- 
ers, and the purchase of these ma- 
chines 
general. 
ing that a machine must be as simple 
in construction as possible; that it 
mnst have as short lines of piping as 
possible, and that the milk shall go to 





the receiving pail without being forcéd | 


along long lines of pipe.. They don’t 
want pails to be vacuum affairs. All 
parts should be open to instant and 
perfect cleaning, actuaily giving the 
bacteria little chance to get in their 
work. A very popular machine here- 
abouts reverses the process and forces 
a line of air into the teat’ cup, where 
it works the milker, and the only suc- 
tion is just the “pull” in the teat cup. 

We are finding that the best part of 
the machine is the man who runs it, 


' and who understands how a calf gets 


its dinner. A smart boy of eighteen 
years. mikes an efficient engineer, 
nimble of finger, and quick of sight. 
The task of milking, to him, is not 
drudgery, but that of a “managing ex- 
pert.” Near me is such a bey who, 
each morning and evening, with three 
machines; milks about forty Holstein 
cows, runs the milk into the shipping 
cans, doing the work better and faster 
than three hand milkers. He is only 
one of a dozen within an hour’s ride 
of my home. 

One surprise is the ready acceptance 
of the cows to the machines. One 
quickly learns to slip on the teat cups 
and turn on the air. The uniform, 
rythmic pulse of the machine, so dif- 
ferent from the jerky hand grip, “cap- 
tures” the cow at once. If the litile 
engine is timed to uniform speed and 
steady pull, not one cow in a hundred 
will lift a foot or a voice against it. 
So far as I have found out, a kicking 
cow is so astonished at the innovation 
—so different—that she never after- 
wards kicks, and my neighbor buys 
such at his own price. Once in a great 
while some cow will not readily take 


| to the machine, and will refuse to give 
down the entire supply. For such hand 


4 





milking must be resorted to. 





in that section will be very | 
The dairymen are demand-, 








Do not speed up the machine so that | 


the pulsations will be any faster than 
the hand pull, and see that the engine 
runs steadily, to avoid jerking. 

It is best never to let the calf suck. 
Hand milk for three or four days, and 
feed the calf. Milk, the new heifer 
last for a few days, and she will ac- 
cept from the start that that invisible 
thing is her calf. When she has been 
miiked, hold the teat cups where she 
can see and smell them, and watch 
her “adopt” them. When a hard milk- 
er is encountered, it takes a little skill. 
The pull will be harder. The teat 
will be drawn into the bottom of the 
cup and choke it up. For such a cow, 
you need a thick rubber ring, with a 
smaller hole in it. Then the cow milks 
all right, but slower. A neighbor of 
mine has a big Holstein cow that 
milks so hard that it would take him 
twenty minutes to draw the big¥sup- 
ply that she gives. The machine does 
it in seven minutes. ~ 

Now that the teat cups are made 
so that any or all of the four can be 
turned on, one, two or three teated 
cows can be readily milked. 

What about stripping? Some do, 
and some do not. The boy spoken of 
before takes off the cups, hand works 
the udder for about twenty seconds 
if he thinks by the feel that the milk is 
not all out. Milking his thirty-six cows 
after the machine was stopped, our 
test brought out five quarts of milk by 
hand stripping—no more than would 
have resulted from the best hand milk- 
ing—after a lapse of forty minutes 
from the first cow milked. Some strip 
a few streams into the pail when re- 
moving the cups, if there is any milk. 
Men who have now used these ma- 
chines for three years say the machine 
milked cows produce as long and well 
as hand milked cows. A man can see 
his help leave Sunday morning, know- 
ing they will not be back until the fore 
part of the week, and feel that his 
fifty-cow dairy will, with the milking 
machines, be milked on time. 

Can these mdchines be kept clean 
and not injure the keeping qualities 
of the milk? Certainly. At night take 
off the cups with the sixteen-inch 
piece of hose that connects the cups 
and pail. Attach it to the force-pump, 
wash it out clean, and then throw it 
into a pail of weak brine, and let it 
stay in this until the next milking. In 
the morning repeat this; then scald 
with boiling water, with a little soda 
in it; then replace in the brine until 
the next milking. Do not get a one- 
horse power engine; get a four-horse 
power and then you can get a steady 
motion. Then add a dynamo and a 
storage battery, wire the house and 
barns, and have a cheap, steady light 
always at hand, and at one-third of 
the expense of the usual plant. 

JOHN GOULD. 

Ohio. 





Warts On Teats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What can I use to eradicate little 
lumpy warts on my cows’ teats, without 
hurting the teats?’ 

Good success has often been secured by 
smearing such warts with sweet oil, olive 
oil or kerosene after each milking. If 
such simple treatment fails to give re- 
sults within a month, the warts should 
be cut off with a sharp pair of scissors 
and the raw spots touched with a stick 
of lunar caustic. It is a. good plan to 
touch the raw spots. with lunar caustic 
once daily for two or three days, to make 
sure that the roots of the warts are all 
killed. Oil or ‘some soothing ointment 
should be put on the teats to keep them 


from getting too sore, in case it is neces-_ 


sary to give this more severe form of 
treatment. 








Do You Want to Know 
How to Save $50 to $100? 


Now is. the time—before 
the snow begins to 
fly—to get in right on your 
WHOLE YEAR'S SUPPLY of 
coal. It won't take much oi 
your time to find out. Drop us a 
postal card. Let us show you an 
amazingly sitmple way to save a lot of 
money. It’s simple. Farmers ali over 
America are taking advantage of the 
chance we want to put up to you. And 
right now every day saved means a better 
proposition to you, 


TECUMSEH COAL 


is guaranteed to develop 13,400 B.T.U.’'s 
to the pound. Only 9% ash and 9% mois- 
ture. That means clean, free burning, 
clinkerless coal It means better coal 
than you have been buying at about half 
the price. 


From the Mine Direct 


That’s the reason. And the reason why 
We want you to write now is that we 
want to save you on the winter’s coal 
bill. Write now. Dow’ t put it off. Just say 
on @ post ecard “Se ud me your Direct- 
from-Mine Coal Offer.” Address 


MARTIN-HOWE COAL CO. 
1902 McCormick Bidg., Chicago, lll. 






































BARN ROOFING 
Samples FREE! 


Order your roofing 
direct from factory. at 
factory prices and save f4 

middieman’s profit. 





Get it from established 

house. In business 18 

ye rs. GUARANTEED COR- 

RUGATED STEEL ROOFING. & 
Our rooting is made 4 4 
of heavily galva- 

nized corrugated 

steel. Wiil last. a life- 





time and never rust Light- . 
ning and fireproof. We will cut it to 


fit your roof free. Others ones 
for this service. Write for ine it— compare it 


free sempie—exam 
with the ordinary reefing. COMPLETE CATALOG FREE. Full infor- 
mation about ow roofing, portab'e garages, galvanized steel tanks, 
angle iron fence posts and other sp>cialties. 
Steel Roofing & Stamping Werks 
510 8S. W. 24 St., Des Moines, ia. & 
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CornInsurance 


is the title of our Free Catalog which tells 
how to take proper care of your corn crop. 
With plenty of illustrations and testimon- 
ials it proves to every businéss-farmer that 
it pays to invest in a 


Marshall Corn Crib 


It protects your corn against loss 
through fire, vermin, inclement 
weather and theft. The perfor- 
ated body of crib and the ven- 








tilating shaft insure perfectly 
eured corn. Built atong scienti- 
fic Imes, easy to erect and ever- 
. Comes m several styles 


Iron Crib & Bin Co. 
Box 145 Des Moines, Ia. 


























Rebuilt Tested Traction Engines 


Por Sate. Eight H. P. up, suitable for ensilage 
cutters. shellers and shredders. One kerosene plow- 
ing outfit, nearly new. 


ALLOU & SHART, Waterioo, Iowa 





Louden Barn Equipments meet 
the needs of the business farmer—the man 
who farms for profit. 


Somer oe ad gua The Louden Litter Carrier saves time in the morning WM. LOUDEN 
= moe de ed and evening, when time ismost precious. With a  Qrignaur of 
to r. The service ee Lo you can Equipments. 


CLEAN THE BARN IN HALF THE TIME 


De 1 The Louden Carrier moves easily suspended from an overhead track, behind 
- the stails. You ca > place it it at a convenient height for loading, raise it with a 





will cost ey “nothing. an 
ab’ 


we may be able to sa’ 
money ney and troub trouble. 


save you 





Let us tell you of the 





many 

jers are easy to 

they will pay you even if you have but a few cows or horses 
We manufacture carriers for ail purposes: Feod and 
Stanabtons: tosng-Nehapaed Monae aed Partitions; Cow, 

Piz Pens, Go-Right and Alignment Devices, Hay Tools, Power Hoists, 


etc. 
“Some I ting Fact: Homely Subject.” It 

gudet Gerthiding ueines at mamas. 

i Rlustrated Catalogs FRF™. See Your Denier or Write Us. 116 
Louden Machinery Co., 2805 Briggs Ave., Fairfield, lowa 


Window Ventilators, 
Write for our free book 
important facts 





load out to the pit or manure spreader. It never balks. 
special features. 
to install. No expert needed; their cost is se tittle 


Litter Carriers, Milk 
Aiso prot Steet Seat and 
Manger i. Bull 
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STANDARDIZED 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. | 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


SORBINE 


J TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from any Bruise or Strain; 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
Does not Blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 

delivered. Book 1 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic lini- 
ment for mankind. For Synovitis, Strains, 
Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, Swollen, 
Painful Varicose Veins. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1 and $2 per bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


IUMP JAWS; 


positively cured in less than VW 
three weeks with one 
application of— 


ADAMS 


Rapid LUMP-JAW Cure 
Easy method, little expense, no pain or 
scars. Written guarantee with each bottle. 

-ALL—"Beats’Em Al! *forSprains, 
Curb, Bog Spavin, all lameness. Sold on 
2.oney-back guaranty. Free—Treatiseon 
curing animal diseases, Write for copy 
H. GC. ADAMS MFG. CO. 
is. Algona, lowa. 


































today. 


Dept. 







LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Bilackleg Pills. Low- 
priced, fresh, reliable; preferred by 
Western stockmen, because they 
protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.00 


LEG 50-dose pkge. Biackleg Pills 4.00 
Cutter’s Blackleg Pill Injector 1.50 


Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p. ct.; 500 doses, 20 p. ct. 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 


Every package dated, unused pills exchangeable for | 


fresh after date on package. Do not use old vaccine (ours 
or any other), as it affords less protection than fresh. 

insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
Send check or M. O., we pay charges and ship promptly. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cai., or Chicago, Ill. 


4 MINERAL 








$3 package CURES any case or money refunded; $1 
package CURES ordinary cases. Mineral Heave 
Remedy Co., 400 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CORN BELT SEED RACKS 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
TO SAVE SEED CORN 


Agents Wanted Write Today 
W. LEE & SONS CO., Councii Bluffs, iowa 
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| one month old, 








| ing the ground and 


| 
| 
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Sowing and Inoculat- 
ing of Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to the article of “Success 
With Spring Sown Alfalfa,” in which 
you ask for something to beat it at 
I found stalks twelve 
and one-half inches high, and enclose 


Spring 


| one stalk a trifle over fourteen inches 


high, at one month and eight days 
old, and I have three acres that aver- 
ages from ten to fourteen inches all 
through. 

I will explain my method of prepar- 
inoculating the 
seed. Last winter I fed a ton of al- 
falfa hay to my milk cows, and only 
having a few cows, there was not 
enough manure to warrant hauling it 
out daily; but I kept it separate, giv- 
ing a liberal amount of bedding, to 
make as much bulk as possible. This 
I scattered over three acres, perhaps 
three loads to the acre. Then I took 
twelve loads of well rotted barnyard 


' manure and scattered that on after 
|| had used the first spoken of. As 


soon as the frost went out, I plowed 
it about ten inches deep—as deep as 
a team could pull the stirring plow, 
and then immediately disked twice 
and harrowed twice; and 


| rowing and packing after each show- 


er, and at least twice a week, until | : 
| water in the winter. 


the 11th of June, when I sowed it. I 
got sweet clover dirt to inoculate it 
with. I got it down on bottom land 
which was a sort of gumbo. I sacked 
it up and spread it out on my granary 
floor to dry, it being dry when I was 
ready to inoculate. 
seed in a large tub, dampened it thor- 
oughly, and sprinkled in enough gran- 
ulated sugar to make it sticky. Then 
I put in the dry dirt; but unfortunate- 
iy I had put in a little too much water, 
which caused the dirt to gum, and I 
could not get in enough dirt to dry it 
so it wou'dn’t stick, as the gumbo soil 
was as bad as the sugar to stick. I 
then took a 100 pound sack of air- 
slaked lime and mixed in with the 
dirt, and this dried it out pretty well, 
but not su icient, so I used a little 
bran, Red Dog flour and tankage, the 
only stuff available that I thought 
would dry it out. I then put it through 
a window screen to separate any seeds 
that might be sticking together. 

I started with forty-five pounds of 
seed, but after this operation, I had 
about six bushels. Then I took a litile 
hard seeder and sowed the seed up 
and down and then across, and so on, 
following right after with a harrow. 
But with all the difficulty, I have a 





| 


kept har- | 


I put the alfalfa | 





stand that a man from Kansas (where | 


they grow alfalfa) siys is as fine a 


stand es ke ever saw any place, and | 
| especiaily in view of the fact that it 1s 
a new seeding on ground that never 


had alfalfa or sweet clover cn it. 
J. M. SHEETZ. 
Osceola County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On page 1026 of your issue of July 
17th is an article by Mr. J. P. Camp- 
bell, of Jefferson county, Iowa, in 
which ke challenges anyone to equal 
his alfalfa record. I accept his chal- 
lenge. 

On the fourth dey of June I sowed 
a strip of grcund to alfalfa to square 
up a small garden patch. It had been 
sown to red clover, but much of the 
clover died, and I plowed it early in 
May, disked it four times each way, 


dragged it three different times, and | 
p!:nted all but the few rods sown to | 
1 


alfalfa. 

On the i.st day of June, I hung a 
stalk of the alfaifa in our postoffice 
that was over ten inches long, and 
hod a reot over eight inches long. I 
sowed a few oats with the alfalfa, but 
they were growing so strong that 1 
clipped th®m. I shall have to cut the 
alfalfa soon. 

I have a second crop of alfalfa now 
(July 18th) that stands about two 
feet high. It will average at least 
sixteen inches. We shall cut it by 
the 27th, and probably the third crop 
by August 27th. 

I just want Mr. Campbell to know 
that he must go some if he beats 
Mitchell county. 

WM. G. SMITH. 

Mitchell County, lowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My father takes your valuable pa- 
per. I see a piece written by Mr. J. P. 
Campbell, of Jefferson county, Iowa, 
about alfalfa. I think I can beat that 





record,-and I am only thirteen years 
old. I am enclosing a plant which 
was seeded the 18th day of June, and 
was dug up the 21st day of July. It is 
fourteen inches long. 

The superintendent of public schools 
furnished seed for any scholar of Bar- 
ro county, who would enter a contest, 
and it was late before I received the 
seed. The ground that I planted it on 
was disked when we were seeding our 
oats, and then I plowed it about the 
first of June. I gave it a good drag- 
ging until it was smooth, and it then 
laid until the 18th of June. Then I 
gave it another good dragging, sowea 
the seed, and gave it another light 
dragging. I have a patch about five 
rods long and one and a half rods 
wide. I sowed one-half pound of seed 
and about ten to fifteen pounds of air 
slaked lime. 

EDWIN HAMPTON. 
3arron County, Wisconsin. 





Repairing Concrete Tank 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have a cement trough eighteen 
feet long by six feet wide, and two 
and a half feet deep, which is burst- 
ed in the bottom and slightly cracked 
on the side. It holds water fairly well 
in the summer, but the freezing 
spreads the tank and lets out all the 
I would like to 
know whether this can be satisfactor- 
ily repaired.” 

The trough, or tank, referred to in 
the above question can not be satis- 
factorily repaired, ard about the only 
use that can be made of it is to use 
it as the outer form for constructing 
a lining, which would be substantially 





a new tank. This would increage 
height about four inches, and the 
or concrete flooring surrounding 
tank would have to be raiseq corre. 
spondingly to enable stock to q 
from the tank without difficulty, 

Cracks in the old tank should be cut 
out to form a V-shaped groove one-hay 
inch wide by one inch deep, and 
fully filled with a paste made of 
pine tar and Portland cement, mixeg 
to as stiff a consistency as can be eq, 
veniently used in packing jp the 
cracks. 

Heavy woven wire fabric reinforce. 
ment should be provided to exten 
from the top of one side of the tan, 
down into the tank, across the bottom 
up the other side, and bent so that j 
will extend to within two inches og 
the outer edge of the old tank. Simijg 
reinforcing should be placed jin end 
walls and wired to side wall and floor 
reinforcing where they overlap. ; 

An inner form of wood should te 
built, providing for two and One-half 
inch batter, and allowing the folioy. 
ing thicknesses for concrete lining: 
Lip at top of side walls, four inches: 
turn at top of side walls, two and one. 
half inches; base of side. walls, five 
inches; bottom of tank, four inches, 
Small wood cr concrete blocks should 
be used to hold the reinforcement jp 
such position that it will be embeddeq 
in the concrete one inch from the jp. 
side surface of the concrete lining, 

Concrete should be mixed in propor. 
tions of one sack of Portland cement, 
two cubic feet of clean, coarse sand, 
graded in size up to one-fourth inch, 
and three cubic feet of hard, durable, 
screened gravel or broken stone, vary. 
ing in size from one-fourth inch up to 
three-fourths inch. 

H. H. RICE, 

Cook County, Illinois. 
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Pil Keep Your Hogs Healthy 
and Expel the Worms 


There’s absolutely no reason why you can’t raise 
200-lb. hogs inside of six months, provided you 
keep your swine well, clean and free from worms, 


There’s nothing better under the sun that I 
know of that will accomplish that purpose than 
the regular feeding of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
and the liberal use of Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 


Y Ae Hi 
a ‘parent ToMa steers 






GILBERT HESS 


Doctor of 


fectant around the hogpens and wallows. These Veterinary Science 


two scientific preparations of mine will make 
your hogs practically disease-proof. 


DR. HESS STOCK 


Makes Hogs Healthy—Expels Worms |, 


This preparation is the result of my lifetime experience 
as a doctor of veterinary science and doctor of medi- 
It contains tonics for toning up the system and 
enriching the blood, laxatives for regulating the bowels 
and vermifuges for expelling worms. Asa worm ex- hel 
at this preparation has 


cine, 


peller, I say emphatically 


positively no equal, and I’ll back this 


with the strongest guarantee you ever read. Here itis: 


[35" So sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock @g@ 
Tonic wil keep your stock healthy 
and expel worms that I have au- 
thorized my dealer in your town to 
supply you with enough tonic for all 
your stock and, if it does not do all 
Iclaim, just rcturn the empty pack- 

@@ ages and get your money back. @g 


25-Ib. pail $1.60; 100-Ib. sack $5.00, smaller packages 
far West and South. 
Never sold by peddlers, but only by reputable dealers 
bier ged know. I save you peddler’s wagon, team Se 
an 


as low as 50c. Except in Canad 


veling expenses, as the above 


Doctor of Medicine 





Dr. Hess 


Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 


lendid poul fonfe 
$e the rhoulting 


TONIC 


ing eggs all winter. 
up the dormant or, 
and makes hens ay Also 
chicks grow. Econom: 
ical to use—a penny’s worth 
is enou~h for 80 fow! per 
soi6. phir $2.50. Bxcent tm 

-Ib. pa 50, Except 
Canada and the far West. 
Guaranteed, 


Dr. Hess 
Instant 
Louse Killer 


statement up 


Kills lice on and all 
farm stock. e hens 
and chicks with it, sprinks 
it on the roosts, in the cracks 


and dust bath. Also destroys 
bugs on cucumber, squash 
and melon vines, cabbage 
worms, sings onrose bushes, 
ote. Comes 5 — i 
op cans, e - 
“ty ‘anada and tie far 








prices prove. 








Send for my free book that tells all about Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 
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rts on Crop Conditions are invited from 


— f our territory. If your county is not 
all st dina brief summary of local conditions. 
repo’’"";rd reports are sufficient. All such reporis 


reach Des Moines by Monday 


jailed to ‘ 
nen . a latest, in order to be in time for the 
moru : 
see hd , a lowing county and state designate the 
in ibe state from which the report comes. (n) 
= yribern part; 


(c) the central; (sw) the 
stern, etc. : 

















IOWA. 

P county, (c) Iowa, September 18th. 
An big rain the 16th; four inches 
of 1 ‘ Corn badly blown down, and 
is t and sprouting in the fields. 
Past crowing fast, which will give 
plen fall pasture. Hogs doing fine. 
Fall i ing nearly done. Too wet to 
sow wheat as yet. Wheat, $1.05; 
oats ents; corn, 80 cents; hay, $12. 
Not fodder cut; blades mostly blown 
off.-A. W. Rice. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, Sept. 
iith.\Ve are hav.ng so much rain that 
it i ost impossible to do any work 
in the fields. Pastures are growing fast. 
Time seed that was sowed ten days | 
ago has come up fine. Lots of hog chol- 
era ! come into this county in the 
last ten days; herds of hogs that have 
taken it all get sick at once. Some have 

ymenced to drill fall wheat, and all 

se ut it as soon as the fields get fit. 
. Adams. 





Warren County, (sc) Iowa, Sept. 18th.— 


Have had heavy ra‘ns. On the 14th we 
had seven inches of watet, and on the 
16th one and a half inches. Grass is 


growing nicely. The late potatoes prom- 
ise to be a fair crop yet, if the frost does 
Corn is blown down 


not come too soon. 
padiy, much of it being cut already.— 
F. H. 


Tavoly County, (sw) Iowa, Sept. 17th.— 
Lots of rain lately. Rather wet for plow- 
ing. Considerable corn in shock, but is 
damaging some on account of wet weath- 
er. (Juite a few silos filled around here. 
Grass growing fast” Stock in fair condi- 
tion. Corn is a Vght crop generally ex- 
cept on low ground. Considerable wheat 
‘will be sowed if weather permits. Well 
machi not so busy as _ heretofore.— 
1. R. Harland. 


es 


Monona County, (nc) Iowa, Sept. 18th. 
—\e have had a lot of rain and. wind of 
late, and our corn is blown down and 
twisted together so it can not be cut 
by a binder, and we had to give up filling 
‘ur silo, but we will get a tot of corn if 


the snow wil stay off till we get it 
husked. Hogs are worth 8 cents; cattle 
are high. Corn has come down in price 


Jately, and looks as though it will be a 
losing game to feed cattle this winter.-- 
H. L. Wingate. 


Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa, Sept. 18th. 





—Fair weather again. Very wet in the 
fielés. Creeks are rivers this week. A 
neighbor lost twenty sheep~ in his pas- 
ture by the overflow of a creek. Some 
farmers have lest all their shock corn in | 
the floods. Preva ling winds are east | 
and southeast. Flies are bad aga‘n. Pas- 
tures extra good Silos not all filled. 


Farm work is ten days behind. 
sowed and not much ground plowed.—E. 
F. Rundlett. 


Guthrie County, (c) lowa, Sept. 14th.-- 
Cold, rainy weather the past ten days. 
Pastures looki: g fine. Threshing almost 
done. Everybody starting to fall plow 
stubb! A goed many are going to put 
in wheat this fail, this year’s crop of 
Wheat being of gocld.-qualt: and yield. 
Hogs doing fine in this immed’ate vicin- 
ity. otato crop a fair prospect. Corn a 
bumpe: crop and out of tne war of frost 
except late sod corn.—Guy Minnich. 

Madison Count*, (sc) lowa, Sept. 14th. 
—Rz n the 12th and a heavy downpour 
on the night of the 13th, ard also on the 
14th, s put the ground in fine shape 
for a intiful crep of fall pasture. About 
SIX es of rain fell on the above named 
dates All the cisterns are full, and it 
will of great benefit to the wells, as 
a gre many of the farmers had to dig 
for \ Too wet to do any farm work. 
Cattl: ying fine: ro hog cholera. Thresh- 
ing all done. Lots of grovnd ready for 
fall eat. Bountiful crop of peaches; 
no market for them. Wheat, $1; oats, 
42 cents, Potato crop a fatlure.—C. J. 
You 

Iowa County, (ec) Iowa, Sept. 18th.— 
A chauge in the weather; it has rained 
hard different days; rivers and some 
Small creeks out of their banks; some low 
land voded. Corn shocks and corn fields 
under water; some fences washed out. 
Past s looking green where water has 
not flooded them.—F. L. Tinkle. 


Hardin County, (c) lowa, Sept. 17th.— 
ive had ten inches of rainfall since 
the ‘th of this month, so that the ground 


is most too wet to plow, but the water 
has 


een good for late pastures, and if 
the warm weather continues long enough 
the pastures will be as good as in the 
one. Silo filling will soon be done. 
om< 


corn fields are pretty badly blown 


. 
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down, so that it will be bad gathering 
this fall. Some hog cholera reported in 
some localities. No apples to speak of. 
Potatoes will be a light crop. Public 
sales have commenced, and everything is 
selling at a fair price. Some farms are 
changing hands at $150 an acre and up.— 
T. A. Martin. 

Pottawattamie County, (sw) Iowa, Sept. 
18th.—Plenty of rain, but not too much 


yet. Roads dry quickly, and are good, 
showing the efficacy of the road drag. 
Fall plowing continues. A few are dig- 
ging potatoes, the early potatoes being 
good. Considerable corn fodder cut by 
this time. Pastures improving with the 
rain, Cattle high.—Fred C. Simonsen. 


Wapello County, (se) Iowa, Sept. 18th. 
—Five inches of ra:n so far in Septem- 
ber; two inches the night of the 16th, 
which has wet things up in great shape; 
too wet to work in the fields. Pastures 
looking fine. Clover will make a good 
hay crop. The west part of Wapello, the 
east part of Monroe, and the north part 
of Davis county have a great corn crop— 
the best for five years. We would suggest 
that the farmers get busy now and gather 
their seed corn before a freeze, and not 
wait till the usual gathering time, as wet, 
cold weather is not for seed corn. Stock 
of all kinds looking well and selling at 
good prices. Fall sales are starting in 
as usual. Most of the women folks have 
their cans full of peaches and stored 
away for winter use. Pears come next, 
and are selling at $1 a bushel.—S. L. Co- 
hagan. 

Sac County, (we) Iowa, Sept. 19th.-- 
We have had lots of cool, cloudy weather, 
with plenty of rain; ground soaked up in 


good shape. Have had no frost. Corn 
not dryirg very fast. Creeks and tiles 
all running. Corn, 69 cents: oats, 42 


cents; barley, 64 cents; hogs, $7.85.—Wm. 
G. Pfeiffer. 

Guthrie County, (wc) Iowa, Sept. 18th. 
—Have had cold, damp weather for the 
last two weeks, but it is nice and warm 
at present. Everybody plowing stubble; 
not much sod plowed as yet. Quite a few 
will put in fall wheat the coming week. 
Threshing goes slow; too much rain; but 
it is almost finished in this locality. Corn 
is a bumper crop; early corn out of the 
way of frost. The weather has not been 
favorable the last two weeks for late 
corn; too wet and cold. Farmers picking 
seed corn. Potato crop fair. Pastures 
looking fine. Lots of cattle and horses in 
this immediate vicinity. Some hog chol- 
era, but no bad cases; lots of vaccinat- 
ing done.—Guy Minnich. 

Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, Sept. 19th. 
—We have had about five inches of rain- 
fall the last two weeks, and with warm, 
sunshiny days following, the pastures 
now look like springtime. The rain has 
so interfered with corn cutting that some 
are not done yet, but the prospects of 
frost seem remote, and the corn stalks 


| are ripening naturally, fully three-fourths 


of them being already mature. Many 
farmers are now feeding new corn, and ° 
find that the dry weather failed to grow 
corn enough to cover the cob. Oats have 
been going to market all fall at all the 
way from 28 to 46 cents per bushel. The 
war, it seems, has furnished a great 
chance for the speculator.—J. T. Thorp. 


Madison County, (sc) Iowa, Sept. 19th. 


| —Twelve inches of ra‘n since September 


No wheat | 


| are excellent. 








lst has interfored 
and filling of s los. 
toms overflowed, and much of the corn 
will be injvred. Farmers are preparing 
to sow w-enter wheat. Under favorable 
weather cond tions a larger acreage 
be sown than last vear. Fall 


wth fodder cutting 
Clanton creek. bot- 


peach crop was very-large, and they sell 
at from 5) cents to $1.50 per bushel. — 
H. A. Mueller. 


ILLINOIS. 

Calhoun County, (we) ML, Sept. 15th.-— 
Apple picking is being rushed. Jonathan, 
Grimes’ Golden and Ganos are being 
picked, while some few fru't growers are 
pickirg Ben Dav's. The crop this year 
is good, making the th’rd successive year 


for a good crop in Calhoun county.— 
Arthur Thatcher. 
yreene County, (we) Til, Sept. 18th.- 


Apple picking in the Hillview district is 
progress'ng rapidly. A good corn crop 
wll be p-cduced in the levee d'strict this 
year. Pastures are doing well since the 
coming of the late summer rains. Chinch 
bugs have done much damage to the corn 
in certain districts.—A. 14 

Hardin County, (se) IL, 
Cutting corn, sowing wheat and cutting 
peas is the order of the day. Making sor- 
ghum molasses will soon begin. The corn 
crop is better than last year. One or two 
silos in this county have been filled. Eggs 
scarce, go'ng at 25 cents; butter, 2) cents; 
chicks, 12%4 cents.—Chas. F. Volkert. ° 

Kane County, (ne) IIL, Sept. 8th.—Good 
rains the last two weeks. Pastures im- 
proved; late potatoes helped. Late corn 
will make a crop with no frost for three 
weeks. Very few cattle on feed. Some 
sickness among hogs.—L. E. Lash. 

Jersey County, (we) Ill., Sept. 18th.— 
Plenty of rainfall. Work on wheat ground 
has commenced with the completion of 
the fall piowing. A number of farmers 


Sept. 19th.— 








will | 
pastures | 
Apples will be scarce. The | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








are preparing to sow alfalfa, of which 
there is very little in the county. Chinch 
bugs are ravaging the corn in the eastern 


part of the county. Wheat sowing will 
be delayed to avoid the Hessian fly. A 
good corn crop will be produced in the 


western of the 
Thatcher. . 

Pike County, (we) TIL, Sept. 11th.— 
Corn maturing slowly on account of ex- 
tremely wet weather. Very little wheat 
ground plowed. Lots of rye being sowed. 
Prices high on all produce; wheat, $1.04; 
rye, $90 cents; corn, 85 cents; potatoes, 
$1.30; hogs, $8.90. Grass growing fine. 
Raining now to make up for the drouth. 
No hog disease. Stock of all kinds doing 
fine.—James T. Shaw. 


part county.—Arthur 


MISSOURI. 

Daviess County, (mw) Mo., Sept. 15th. 
—Rains every day now, and the grass is 
doing nicely. Corn that was late planted 
greened up, and will make a better yield. 
Kafir and maize boomed. Much corn is 
being cut this fall. Thirty bushels will 
be a good top on corn, and it is starting 
at 75 cents.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Holt County, (mw) Mo., Sept. 19th.—. 
A forty-two days’ drouth broken on Au- 
gust 27th. Too wet to plow for two 
weeks past. Silo filling about completed. 
Fall pastures are making a fine start. 
Cattle are doing well. No wheat sown 
yet. Apple crop is being marketed; prices 
and quality up to the average.—J. A. 
Milne. 

Harrison County, (nc) Mo., Sept. 11th. 
—Fine rains from the 7th to the 10th; 
five or six inches fell. Plowing will be 
better. -astures and meadows are get- 
ting green. Some weeds coming in pas- 
tures. Corn better than it was thought 
to be; better quality than it was last 
year. Will have some fall pasture yet. 
Stock doing weil; no hog cholera. Fat 
hogs, $8.75: eggs, 2) cents; chickens, 12 
to 13 cents; butter, 25 cents. Getting 
ready to sow wheat. Wheat, $1 per bush- 
el. Few apples.—S. Meredith. 

Knox County, (c) Mo., Sept. 11th.—We 
are having plenty of rain now. Pastures 
doing fine. Most of corn cutting and fill- 
ling of silos now done. The rains will 
help the late corn some yet. Many of 
the farmers are busy now fixing for a 
large acreage of wheat; much more than 
usual in this county. Calves are selling 
at about $20 per head for good ones. 
Stoek hogs are a good price. Cholera has 
been in some parts of this county all 
summer. Horses and mules plentiful. 
Weanling mules, $35 to $50; eggs, 20 cents 
a dozen; butter, 25 cents.—C. C. Ballinger. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Sept. 10th.— 
Plenty of rain now; eight inches has fall- 
en in the last fifteen days, and pastures 
are fine. Stock doing well. Cattle buyers 
numerous. August sowing of alfalfa is 
up and looking fine. Silos all filed. Lots 
of fodder in the shock. Corn better than 
expected during the drouth; we will have 
65 to 75 per cent of a full erop, and double 
the corn we had in 1913, and the quality 
will be good. White corn stood the drouth 
the best, and is 20 per cent better than 
yellow. Wheat has gone above the $1 
mark; corn, 75 cents; oats, 45 cents; hay, 
, $12.50; potatoes, $1 and looking up; hens, 
11 cents; spring chickens, 12 cents; eggs, 
18 cents sugar, $8. Lots of wheat will 
be sown.—J. W. Griggs. 


KANSAS. 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., Sept. 18th. 
—Plenty of rain the past two weeks has 
filled the ponds, and fall pasture is fine; 
blue grass is just jumping. The damp, 
heavy weather has molded a great deal 
of the fodder, and in some cases spoiled 
it. Every ttle cloud is loaded w'th mo’‘s- 
ture, and it does not forget to come 
down. Everything that we have to buy 
is soaring; but we have very little to 
sell, making it pretty close t'mes. Corn, 
89 cents: oats, 45 cents; potatoes, $1.50.— 
F. D. Everingham. 

Brown County, (ne) Kan., Sept. 1lith.— 
Had six inches of rain the last week, 
which was much needed for plowing and 
pastures. Drouth hurt the corn crop 
about half. Local showers made fairly 
good corn in spots. Much corn ground 
will be seeded to wheat, to combat the 
Hessian fly. Many new s'‘los built this 
fall; about all filled. Last three cuttings 
of alfalfa very Ught. Rains came too late 
for sowing alfalfa. Hess‘an fly did much 
damage to last two wheat crops. Wheat 
seeding will not be general until October 
106th.—Stanley Smith. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings County, (se) S. D., Sept. 18. 
—Over a week of fair weather, and con- 
sequently shock threshing is about fin- 
ished. Stack threshing in full swing. 
Many farmers doing fall plowing. Othe-s 
cutting corn. High winds; but corn not 
damaged to any extent. Price of grain 
and corn still advancing. Farms to rent 
in great demand.—Wm. Barton. 


MINNESOTA. 

Brown County, (sc) Minn., Sept. 17th.— 
We have had plenty of rain. About three 
inches Saturday and Sunday nights. Most 
of the rye seeded and growing nicely. 
Threshing delayed considerably on ac- 











count of showers. Most all corn fodder in 
shock. A good deal of plowing done. Corn 
will be an excellent crop, and is ripening 
in good shape, but is tangled somewhat 
this year.—W. Alex. Best. 7 


NESRASKA, 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., Sept. 
Good rains Saturday and Sunday. Fields 
in excellent condition for sowing fall 
grain. Larger acreage of rye will be sown 
than formerly. Farmers are much in- 
terested in the growing of alfalfa, and 
will no doubt ‘be successful. Cattle are 
selling at attractive prices. Some are 
intending to feed one or more carloads of 
cattle and are contracting corn at 65 to 
75 cents per bushel. Localities in Holt 
county have fine crops of grain. Haying 
will soon be completed. Cutting of sor- 
ghum now in order.—Alex. R. Wertz. 


Business Conditions. 


Hesitancy in entering upon new com- 
mitments continues, and a spirit of cau- 
tion is everywhere manifest, yet the con- 
fident feeling in business circles is main- 
tained. Sentiment is strengthened by 
developments in the financial situation, 
a favorable impression being created by 
the further improvement in foreign ex- 
change and the actioa taken with a view 
to meeting maturing obligations abroad. 
Considerable gold has already been sent 
to Canada for this purpose, and it is evi- 
dent that banking interests here are act- 
tively engaged in the effort to restore 
more normal monetary conditions. The 
prevailing high rates for accommodation 
still exert a restraining influence upon 
trade expansion, but moderate progress 
is noted in various leading lines, espe- 
cially in the eastern and western sections 
of the country. Stimulus has been im- 
parted to reta‘:l demands by the end of 
the vacation season, and lower tempera- 
tures have accelerated the d'stribution of 
wearing apparel and other fall merchan- 
dise. While the volume of new business 
is not large, a firmer undertone has de- 
veloped in the dry goods markets, and 
reports from cotton mill centers indi- 
cate that more machinery is running. 
Continued strength appears in woolens 
and worsteds, and tbe output is being in- 
creased, but raw wool is quiet, as most 
manufacturers are well supplied for the 


1Sth.--- 


present. The situation in footwear is 
considered satisfactory, New England 
plants being fairly well employed, while 


advices from the south -are noticeably 
more encouraging. The higher prices of 
leather restrict new demands, but there 
is no accumulation of desirable stock, as 
tanners are limiting the production. Cur- 
tailment of output is also noted in iron 
and steel, operations now being at the 
rate of about 50 to 69 per cent of capacity. 
Inquiries from foreign sources continue, 
but actual sales are small, and domestic 
consumers are buying with caution. This 
is especially true of the railroads, which 
still report a falling off in revenues, gross 
earnings for the first week of September 
being 5.7 per cent less than a year ago. 
While no official quotations are available, 
spot cotton is firmer in the south, and 
there is increas'ng hope of an early re- 
opening of the local exchange. A violent 
decline in grain prices at the outset was 
succeeded by a sharp recovery, yet the 
general trend of all commodities was 
downward, fifty-seven losses and twenty- 
one gains occurring this week in the 317 
quotations comp/led.—Dun’s Review. 


A-Wet September.—The present month 
has been one of the wettest Septembers 
in the history of the weather bureau at 
Des Moines. During the first half of the 
month a total of 13.91 inches of rain fell, 
while the total since the first of the year 
up to the first of September was 17 
irches. The wettest month s' nce records 
have been kert was June, 1881, when the 
total prec'n'tat'on was 15.79 inches. The 
rain on September 1iCth lacked only a 
quarter of an inch of breaking the record 
A total of 4.87 inches fell dzring the 
twenty-four-hour pediod, and caused 
thousands of dollars’ worth of damage m 
Des Moines and throughout central lowa. 
A few weeks ago the deficiency of rain- 
fall was eight inches, but the Sentember 





rains have increased the total so there 
25 inches over normal 


is an excess of 4. 

To Reduce Cotton Area.—Prospects in 
view of the European war are that the 
southern states will have an enormous 
surplus of cotton on their hands. ‘To 
avoid this as much as possible, efforts 
are being made by authorities to keep the 
acreage down next year. Senators and 
represertatives of the cotton states re- 
cently met and voted to recommend to 
the leg‘slature that he production of cot- 
ton be curta‘led another year. Some be- 
leve that the acreage should be reduced 
by a half or a third. The cotton market 
is in a critical state, and the. outlook is 
rather dull, for growers have depended 
exclusively upon cotton for a money crop. 
Experts have pointed out how they can 
produce meat econotr'cally and _ that 
there is almost sure to be a big demand 
for this product in Europe at more prof- 
itable prices than would be real zed from 
cotton under faverable conditions. 
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Painted Barns Mean 


Credit At Your Bank 


A well painted barn indicates a thrifty owner—one who 
knows the economy of protecting valuable property and in- 
¥ creasing its life and usefulness. Your banker knows that paint 

means prosperity. It shows him that you are protecting what 
you already have. Unprotected lumber rots, cracks, splits and 
soon goes to ruin. Protect your buildings with 


LINCOLN 


Barn and Roof Paint 


Insist on having the ‘‘Lincoln” Paints. They are made to last; 
they have great covering power. One gallon of Lincoln’’ paint 
will protect more surface and look better for a longer time. 


Free Paint Booklets 


A postal card will bring you the name of the nearest dealer, 
also color samples and booklets telling about Lincoln 
Climatic Paints and Lincoln Paints and Varnishes for 
every surface, new or old, indoors or outdoors. Write 
for these Booklets today. Address 


Lincoln Paint & Color Co. 
Dept. 22 Lincoln, Neb. 


Factories: 


Neb., and Dallas, Tex. 
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Easy to Load 
Sides or Rear 
Saves Labor 
Light 


The Emerson 


Low Down Spreader 


W DOWN Ss 
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crops. The more thoroughly pulverized and nearer plant food 
form this manure is applied the less atmospheric waste and better 
results. The Emerson Spreader actually pulverizes and applies the ma- 
nure in more available plant food form than any other low down spreader. 
Send for Book of Spreader Facts 70!s,.2! sbout Emerson con 


struction and _ describes 
special features. Every farmer should have a copy of this book. Send your name and 
address for free illustrated book. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (inc.), 454 W.tron St., Rockford, il. 
Farm machinery Established 1852 
Plows, Harrows, Pulverizers, Listers, Spreaders, Planters, Drilis, Cultivators, 
Mowers, Hay Tools, Baling Presses, Corn Shellers, Gas Engines, Farm Tractors, 
Steam Traction Engines, Threshing Machines, Road Rollers,Wagons and Vehicles 


1 put manure on the farm to furnish plant food for the growing 
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Winton Seed Corn Rack 
Designed to be used in 


. 
The Scientific Rac connection with the 
seed corn tester. Stores 2,400 ears of corn on floor 
space 4x6 feet; ears do not touch; mouse proof; on 
roller bearing castors; hinged to fold in middle; 
wings open at any angle for easy loading; only 
wood rack on market. Made in four sizes—S00-ear, 
1000-ear, 1,600-ear, 2.400-ear. Send for folder giving 
sizes, illustrations and prices. Don't buy a corn 
dryer until you have our folder. RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 


Special price to first person ordering from his locality. 
Crenshaw Mfg. Co., 


=a 110 Vine St., Adel, lowa 
Wanted—Timothy, Alfalfa, Red Clover, Alsike and Rye 


Send samples for bid. Free sample envelopes and tags on request. 























ALSO WANT TIMOTHY AND ALFALFA HAY. 


THE PAXTON SEED CO., 


PAXTON, ILLINOIS 








| OF GENERAL INTEREST 




















Silos in Kansas.—The Kansas 
board of agriculture reports that accord- 
ing to the returns of the assesors, 
are now 7,137 silos in the state of Kansas. 
It was estimated in 19°9 that there were 
only 60 silos in the state at that time. 
| Fifty-eight per cent of the silos in Kan- 
| sas are in the eastern third of the state, 
and about 85 per cent are in the eastern 
half. In the western part of the state 
there is a steadily increasing number of 
pit-silos being constructed. 


there 


Made Tree Into a Newspaper.—In a 
small town in Austria they made a test 
to see how long it would take to turn a 
tree into a newspaper in the case of an 
emergency. They felled some trees near 
the pulp factory, stripped them, cut them 
into pieces and reduced the wood to pulp. 
This was mixed with ingredients required 
for paper makmg, and in two hours after 
the trees were cut the first sheet of paper 
came from the machine. In another half 
hour it was covered with printer’s ink 
and a newspaper was being delivered 
from the press, using paper which three 
hours before had been a tree in the forest. 

Successful Canning Season.—Nearly a 
million and a quarter cans were packed 
by a caninng company in Iowa county, 
Iowa, during the season which closed a 
few weeks ago. The pack was said to be 
the best and most successful in the his- 











tory of the county. Since the plant closed 
a large force has been employed labeling 
and getting the cans ready for shipment. 
From two to four cars have been loaded 
daily, and a local paper says the work 
will go on for some time. Very satisfac- 
tory prices are being received for the 
product, as the price of corn has been 
gradually advancing since the European 
war began. 

To Fight Hog Cholera.—State and fed- 
eral government officials recently met at 
Brookings, S. D., to conduct a campaign 





of hog cholera investigation in Davison 
county. Twenty thousand dollars have 
been appropriated for the campaign. 


Three inspectors from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and repre- 
senatives of the state live stock sanitary 
commission will conduct the investigation 
under the supervision of Dr. S. M. Smith, 
of Mitchell, an inspector for the govern- 
ment bureau of animal industry. The 
first work will be a survey and organiz- 
ing of the farmers of each township. Ac- 
curate records of every herd in the county 
will be kept. 

Action Against Railroads.—Action has 
been tdken against two railroads for ship- 
ping Texas fever cattle into Kansas. The 
United States district attorney who filed 
the suits charges criminal violation of the 
federal law relating to such shipments. 
In one instance it is claimed that thirty- 
three head of cattle infected with Texas 
fever were shipped from Fort Scott from 
below the quarantine line in Oklahoma, 
t6 Coffeyville, Kan. The cars, it is al- 
leged, were not marked as southern cat- 
tle. The other suit is of a similar nature, 
the charge being that fifty-four head of 
cattle were shipped from Fort Worth, 
Texas, to Wichita, Kan., without being 
properly labeled or inspected. 


Cattle Judging Program at the National 


Dairy Show.—Following are the dates for | 


the judging of the different breeds of cat- 
tle at the National Dairy Show, at Chi- 
cago: Monday, October 26th, Holstein 
Cattle Day: Holstein cattle will be 
judged and the day devoted to advancing 
the interests of the breed. Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 27th, Ayrshire Cattle Day; Ayrshire 
cattle will be judged and the day devoted 
to advancing the interests of the breed. 
Wednesday, October 28th, Jersey 
Day; Jersey cattle will be judged, and the 
day devoted to advancing the interests of 
the breed. Thursday, October 29th, 
Guernsey Cattle Day; Guernsey cattle will 
be judged, and the day devoted to ad- 
vancing the interests of the breed. The 
Brown Swiss cattle will be judged Tues- 
day, October 27th. 

Silos in Texas.—On September 1, 1914, 
there were 8,56) silos on the farms of 
Texas, and their original cost was $4,520,- 
600, according to data just compiled by 
the Texas Business Men's Association. 
Nearly two-thirds of the silos in Texas 
have been built during the past vear, and 
their construction is one of the most im- 
portant events ever recorded in the his- 
tory of Texas agriculture. The movement 


' as follows: 


| United 





Cattle | 


seems to be just well under way, as 4,890 | 


more have been ordered from manufac- 
turers and will be put up in Texas be- 
fore the close of the present year. Fifteen 
silos have been built on Texas farms ev- 
ery day during the past twelve months, 
and present indications are that this rec- 
ord will be greatly exceeded during the 
remainder of 1914. 


Electric Miik Sterilization.—Electricity 
is réplacing steam for the sterilization of 
milk in England. The new process is said 
to be entirely successful and more thor- 


| 
| ough. 


State 


Milk so treated does not tas 


ti a 
ferent from ordinary milk, A 


Which ig a 


| great advantage over sterilization py nal 
teurization. All the harmful ba: teria pt 
killed by the electric process a cher 
time. In one experiment, animals was 
inoculated with naturally and rtificially 
tubercular infected milk. Some of them 
died, whige others developed t) berculogg 
Part of the infected milk was given the 
electric treatment, and used for inoculat. 


ing other animals, but no signs of tuber. 
culosis developed. Other disease produc. 
ing germs were killed. The process jg 
being used on a commercial scale in Liv. 
erpool, and probably will be introduceg jp 
this country in the near future. * 


Farm Labor Zones.—The bureau of jm. 
migration has designated eighteen zOne§ 
for the distribution of immigrant jabo; 
Aliens who come to this country sgeekin, 
farm work should apply to the headquar. 
ters of the various zones to get informa. 
tion as to farm conditions in each zone. 
Headquarters for the different zones are 
Boston, for Massachusetts 
Rhode Island and Maine; New York City 
for New York, New Jersey, New: Hamp. 
shire, Vermont, and Connecticut. Philp. 
delphia, for Pennsylvania, Delaware ang 
West Virginia; Baltimore, for Maryjang: 
Norfolk, for North Carolina and Virginia: 
Jacksonville, for Florida, Georgia, Alp. 
bama and South Carolina; New Orleans, 
for suisiana, Mississippi, Arkansag anq 
Tennessee; Galveston, for Texas and New 
Mexico; Cleveland, for Ohio and Kep. 
tucky; Chicago, for Illinois, Indiana, Mich. 
igan and Wisconsin; Minneapolis, for 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota; §¢, 
Louis, for Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Iowa; Denver, for Colorado, Wyoming 
and Utah; Helena, for Montana and Ida. 
ho; Seattle, for Washington; Portland, 
for Oregon; San Francisco, for northerm 
California and Nevada; Los Angeles, for 
southern California and Arizona. 





Prices of Farm Products 


The average price to producers of the 
States of important products on 
the dates indicated «as reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
were: 




















Sl poi a 

Product. Sit . 

- nm — 

| .) 8 |= 

n | 4 ri 
we ssdeunsanes $ .815)$ .768$ .754 
Wrest, OU. %....0<%.25 .933 .765| 7H 
RE Seer -423| .367° «= .888 
Se Ree ee .525| 451 552 
eR Hn os sale. saoee "7541.61 | 63 
Buckwheat, bu. -798 -812| .70 
a a Eee .39 1.51 | 1.28 
A ME o53 655000 see 11.91 | 11.52 | 11.89 
Potatoes, bu. ....... -749 871! 788 

Sweet potatoes, bu... 927] 975 

MOTEL, BEDS 4.0 ociscp00 | 087) 124 118 
eee 253 -201| oa 
Chickens, Ib. ........ 127 .128| .1¢4 
Ne re | .210 -182| 1% 

: | 

me = a 

Product. ‘ ia 7 

= 4 

Slanils 

< ~ 4 

ee | Rr $ 8.11 |$ 7.72 |$ 7.79 
Beef cattle, cwt..... | 6.47 6.38 5.91 
Veal calves, cwt..... { 8.08 | 7.80 | 7.58 
Sheep, cwt. ........ 4.87 4.75 4.32 
ROMS, CWE 2.6.5.5; 6.26 6.55 | 5.50 
Milk cows, each.....| 60.72 | 59.67 | 54.80 
Horses, each ......../135.00 {137.00 141.00 
Wool, unwashed, Ib.. 2187] » .185| ~18 
Honey, comb, Ib.....| 135} 35| 138 
Beans; “Oi. 65.5343. | 2.54 | 2.22 | 211 
Clover seed, bu...... | 8.76 8.12 | 9.37 
Timothy seed, bu....{ 2.43 2.32 | 2.01 
Alfalfa seed, bu.....! 6.81 | -6.92 | 7.9 
Cottonseed, ton { 20.16 | 22.80 | 20.20 
Broom corn, ton..... | 91.44 } 87.90 | 90.60 
Cabbages, cwt. ..... 1.74 | 2.66) 2.15 
IONS, Uo. ss t i 1.70 | 1.05 
Tomatoes, bu. ...... ' V2 1.67 6 
Apples, bu. sss. i.0:. 1.69 1 5 
Peaches, bu. ........ { 1.05 12) 1.26 
The index number of prices of all im- 


portant crops to producers September Ist 
was 3.7 per cent higher than a year ag; 
2.7 per cent above two years ago, andi. 
per cent above the average on September 
lst of the past six years. 

The average price of meat animals on 
August 15th was $7.63 per cwt., compared 
with $7.20 a year ago, $6.56 two years 
ago, $5.87 three years ago, and $6.47 four 
years ago on August 15th. 


TIMOTHY SEED 


URITYW 99.65% 

Sept.-10-14. Just received test on carload Timothy 
by wire tonight from Iowa Agricultural (ollegé 
Ames, Iowa. “‘Timothy tests ninety nine sixty five 
pure.” Nearly every carload we clean tes‘s sete? 








than 99.50% pure. Make your dealer furnis!: yous 
‘purity test or Send Your Order To Me for © Purity 
Brand” Iowa grown Timothy. a 


Also Medium ‘ted an 
Mammoth Clover, Alfalfa, Seed Wheat, Seed Rye 
etc. Write today. BURTON ADAMS, Pres. 
THE ADAMS SEED CO., Box171, DECORAH, IOWA 
, nn 


TEINTER WHEAT “SOWA 404" 


Cleaned, graded, sacked, $1.50 per busiel. 
W. W. DEERING. Shenandoab, lows 
— 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices 
: J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kaas 
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state report makes the corn crop of the 
state $20,000,000 bushels, against the fed- 
overnment estimate of 365,000,000 


al 
wl s, and a final estimate last year of 
238) 1,000 bushels, Large amounts of 
wheat and flour have been sold, with lib- 
eral eng and the northwestern mills 
have been grinding on full time in order 
to keep pace with the demand for flour. 
It is the enormous marketing of new 
wheat that has weakened the market of 


late, the wheat receipts in primary mar- 


kets from July ist ‘to September 13th ag- 
gresating over 124,000,000 bushels, com- 
paring With 96,645,000 bushels for the 
corresponding period in 1913. With slow- 
er marketing, prices may be expected to 
adva again, as Europe needs all our 
surplus breadstuffs. 

T mothy seed has been selling at $4.50 
to $5.75 ptr 100 pounds, clover seed at $12 
to $15.50 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at 
$1.483, to $1.53% per bushel. Potatoes 
are active at 78 to 83 cents a bushel for 
lots trom Minnesota, the Dakotas and 


Wisconsin, while eastern lots bring up to 
nts a bushel. Prime eggs are going 
at 22's to 23 cents a dozen, while extras 


go at 26 cents for fillers and 27 cents for 


90 « 


cartons. Weakness characterizes the 
mar.et for both fresh and cold storage 
eggs, with holders anxious to. effect 


prompt sales. Butter is on a steady basis 
with sales at 24 to 30 cents a pound for 


inferior to prime lots, while extras to 
grocers sell at 32 cents for tubs and 23 
cents for prints. 

Cattle prices have continued extraor- 
dinar-ly high, even after reactions occur- 


ring from time to time, and this applies 


to » cheaper .class as well as to the 
best beeves, Old canning cows bring 
prices that in former years were never 
dreamed of, and well ored feeders and 
sto rs have advanced along with fin- 
ished beef cattle, with greatly inadequate 
offerings nearly all the time. Recently a 
carioad of fancy Hereford yearlings that 
averaged 719 pounds was sold to an Indi- 
ana feeder at $8.25 per 100 pounds, -the 
highest price paid for that class of cattle 
in onths, and on the same day a sale 
too lace of four carloads of 1,071-pound 
fe s to an Illinois stockman at $8.25. 
In e Omaha market a recent sale was 
i d of sixty-two head of Wyoming 
t eyvar-old feeding steers at $8.60, the 
} 


highest price ever paid in that market 


for feeders, the lot comprising branded 
Shoit-horns and Herefords, with the lat- 
te! edominating. There is a growing 
ingury in the Chicago market for good 











feeders that weigh from 1,150 to 1,300 | 
pounds, buyers intending to feed them 
fro sixty to ninety days. Experienced 
sto feeders have found that it pays in 
the end to buy cattle with fair weight 


i zood flesh, as less time is needed for 
iit ng them than when the lighter ones 
é surchased, while the short-fed light 
¢ fail to bring sufficient remunera- 
tic Where country buyers place or- 
ci with live stock commission firms, it 
is advisable to allow from ten days to two 


Weeks for filling the orders, as by this 
mie s advantage can be taken of de- 
clines in prices, sometimes amounting to 


from 15 to 25 cents per 103 pounds. As 


an indication of the decreased feeding 
operations, it may be stated fhat during 
July and August only a little more than 
half as many feeders went out from Chi- | 
cago than the number shipped in the 


Same time four years ago. Much larger 


ipts of cattle last week in Chicago, as 
well as in Kansas City and other western 
made a better market for buy- 
the small percentage of strictly prime 
beeves excepted, with marked declines in 
prics 


markets, 


ers, 


for the rank and file of the offer- 
Sales of beef steers covered an ex- 
ne range of $4, with the bulk of the 
Ts crossing the scales at $8.5) to 
$19.50, and the best class of heavy steers 
taken at $10.25 to $11. Common to fair 
light weight steers sold at $7 to $8.75, 
while a medium class of steers sold at 
S.5J to $9.45, with good cattle purchased 
for $9.50 to $10.20. Ordinary to prime lit- 
yearlings brought $8.75 to $10.65, good 
lots going at $9.35 and over. Butchering 
cows and heifers had an outlet at $5.30 to 

75, with few selling as high as $9, 
While cutters brought $4.80 to $5.25, ecan- 
ners $3.65 to $4.75, and bulls $5 to $8.10. 
Stockers had an otulet at $5.50 to $7.85, 














low the average of the last ten years. In 
number there was a falling off of five per 
cent in lowa, eight per cent in Minne- 
sota, four per cent in South Dakota, and 
five per cent in Nebraska and Kansas. 
There was a ten per cent increase-in 
number in Texas, five per cent in North 
Carolina, Michigan and Mississippi, four 
per cent in Alabama, three per cent in 
Pennsylvania, and two per cent in Géor- 
gia. In other states the number was 
about the same as last year. The stock- 
men owning hogs are making thém much 
fatter and heavier than in most past 
years,. and this results in a substantial 
premium for prime light weights, which 
have the preference over the numerous 
heavier swine coming to market. Recent 
receipts have been averaging 248 pounds, 
or 17 pounds more than a year ago. Mar- 
ketings of swine this year at all receiv- 
ing points have undergone a great falling 
off in numbers from those for recent 
years, and breaks in prices are usually 
followed by quick recoveries, fewer hogs 
being shipped in after bad breaks in the 
market. Stock hogs are in good demand 
in the country, with sales around $8 per 
100 pounds, and not many offered. During 
the past week hogs sold up to $9.55 for 
the best light weights, with sales all the 
way down to $8.25 for rough, heavy pack- 
ing lots, while pigs brought $6.75 to $9. 
Lambs have had a remarkable boom in 
prices quite recently, because of greatly 
inadequate receipts, and the small per- 
centage of fat yearlings and sheep natur- 
ally followed the same course, although 
much the greater ‘demand from local 
slaughterers and eastern shippers cen- 
tered in good to choice lambs from farm 
and range. In the absence of good sup- 
plies of choice flocks of lambs, buyers 
resorted frequently to purchasing half- 
fattened lambs, thereby coming into di- 
rect competition with the country buyers 
eager to secure their quotas of feeders. 
The situation at the present time is pe- 


culiarly favorable for sheepmen who will 
enter the winter period with flocks of 
lambs, yearlings or sheep for finishing, 
and it is natural that there should be a 
big demand that can not be satisfied. 
Some idea of the great shortage in feed- 
ing districts may be derived from the 


statement that during the months of July 
and August only 80,956 sheep and lambs 
went from Chicago to feeding sections, 


comparing with 107,589 for the same 
months last year and with 288,573 for 
the corresponding months in 1919. There 


demand for breeding ewes of 
the better class, with range yearlings 
selling the highest, as usual, and offer- 
ings are quite small. Lambs have sold 
at $6.75 to $9; yearlings at $6 to $7, 
wethers at $5.75 to $6.25; ewes at $3.75 
to $5.85, and bucks at $4 to $4.75. Breed- 
ing ewes brought $5.25 to $6.10, and feed- 
ers bought range lambs at $7 to $7.70, 
yearlings at $5.75 to $6.45, and wethers 
at $5.25 to $5.65. 

Horses have been marketed this year 
in smaller numbers than last year, but 
recent receipts were much larger than at 
that time, the demand for army horses 
having stimulated country shipments. Re- 
cent sales of such horses were at $120 to 
$160, not many going above $135. Good 
ehunks of medium weight brought $160 
to $185, with sales of wagoners anywhere 
from $150 to $200. Good to prime weighty 
drafters were salable at $240 to $275, with 
lighter ones at $200 to $235. Ordinary to 
fair horses brought $60 to $115. Ww. 


is a large 





Hutchinson, Kansas, Fair 


The Kansas State Fair at Hutchinson 
last week marked the fourteenth annual 
fair at that place, and the second fair 
which has been held there under the aus- 
pices of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 


culture. Kansas does not have an official 
state fair, as do most of the other states, 
and the Kansas legislature has never ap- 
propriated money to erect permanent 
buildings and otherwise establish a state 
fair which would be representative of the 
state. About two years ago, a state law 
was enacted through which any fair could 
be placed under the supervision of a 
board of directors selected from the state 
board of agriculture, and such a fair 


would then be known as a state fair. Both 
the Hutchinson and 
state 


Topeka fairs are 


fairs in this way. It is unfortu- 








Topeka Fair a Success 


Last week, the Topeka, Kan., State 
Fair met with adverse weather early in 
the week, but the closing days were much 
better, and the attendance was gratifying 
to the officials. Hearty support by local 
business men made possible the offering 
of liberal premiums, and a strong show- 
ing of live stock resulted, many herds 
coming on from Lincoln to add strength 
and competition to the local entries. 

Five herds of Short-horns were entered, 
but only two of these were from Kansas. 
The show was held out-of-doors, and 
John “Tomson, of Dover, Kan., did the 
judging. The exhibitors were Howell 
Rees & Sons, Pilger, Neb.; H..H. Holmes, 
Grand Bend, Kan.; H. C. Lookabaugh, 
Watonga, Okla.; Bellows’ Bros., Mary- 
ville, Mo., and Harry T. Forbes, Topeka, 
Kan. Rees’ aged bull, W hitehall Rose- 
dale, won senior and grand championship, 
while Bellows Bros. had junior: champion 
on Parkdale Baron, a senior bull calf. 
The same animals competed for the grand 
championship at Lincoin the week before, 
and the senior bull was given the prefer- 
ence by James Tomson, a brother of the 
Topeka judge. Lookabaugh won all the 
championships in the female classes. 





In the gage me all ae! ponies 
ships went to ° Davis, Jackson, 
Miss., on his Pt AEE grown ¢: vag 
exhibitors were Biehl & Sidwell, of Queen 
City, Mo.; Ben Anderson, of Lawrence, 
Kan.; O. KE. Green, Genoa, Neb., and 
Thompson Bros., West Point, Neb., mak- 
ing a total of five herds entered. B. M. 
Brown, of Fall River, Kan., did the 
judging. Biehl & Sidwell won first in the 
aged bull class, Green first in the junior 
yearling class, and Thompson first in the 
senior bull calf class. All other firsts in 
the various classes went to Davis. Vernet 
Prince 2d was senior champion bull, while 
Vernet Kind 4th was declared the junior 
and grand champion bull, the former be- 
ing a two-year-old and the latter a senior 
yearling. Lady Albany $th, a two-year- 
old, was senior champion female, and 
Vernet Princess 22d, a junior calf, junior 
and grand champion female. 


two entries were made in the An- 


Only 
gus show, W. J. Miller, of Newton, Lowa, 
and L. R. Kershaw, of Muskogee, Okla. 


There were 
the entries. 
firsts and all 

junior champion 
Kershaw. 


not enough animals to fill all 
Miller won most of the 
championships excepting 
female, which went to 


Two Kansas herds of Polled Durhams 
and one herd of Galloways completed the 
beef breed show. In the fat classes the 
Kansas Agricultural College won all the 
firsts in competition with two herds from 
the fair circuits. 

Seven entries of Duroc Jersey 
competed. Five exhibitors took 
the Chester White, three in the Berk- 
shire, and two in the Poland China divi- 
sions. It was mostly a show made by local 
breeders except for three strong Duroc 
herds from Nebraska, and they won 
lion’s share of the ribbons in the Duroc 
show. Most of the hogs were in prime 
condition, and the competition was keen. 


breeders 
part in 


Percherons led all other breeds in the 
horse show. Among the eighty head of 
horses of this breed were both mares and 
stallions which have been favorites in 
other competitions. Joel, an aged stallion 
of the Percheron breed, and owned by 
Charles R. Kirk, of South St. Joseph, 
Mo., was declared the grand champion 
stallion of the show. The showing in 
other draft breeds was light. 


The Season’ $ Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to September 14, 1914.) 
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ee ostea a the outbreak of war in | Condition as to health and quality is esti- | to Topeka to shorten the trip, arid from | Ohio, will send you free their Firestone 
resulting from e oO ‘ 3 mated as somewhat. higher tien either there will go to Missouri. waterproofed inner tube bag, this 
. Euro} although prices are still very 7 é i Keeping the inner tubes fresh, dry and 
high, aS well as oats prices. The Iowa | One or two years ago, but as slightly be- clean, and protecting them from injury: 


They will likewise send you full informa- 
tion concerning their famous Firestone 
tires, which represent fifteen years of 
successful manufacture. of automobile 
tires, if you will ask for Book No. 15. 
Their claims for Firestone tires are that 
they give the most miles per dollar of 
expense, and that they are thé most sat- 
isfactory automobile tires made for daily 


service on all kinds of roads and 
for all kinds of cars. The Firestone 
‘advertisement, shown on page _ 1290 
of this week’s issue illustrates the inner 


tube case which they send to those who 
give them the name of their car, and the 
tires they now use, and it gives informa- 
tion with regard to Firestone tires, re- 
preducing also the -‘trea@ of the non-skid 
tire, which is a very popular Firestone 
tire. Firestone tires are sold by dealers 
in nearly every town, and the manufac- 
turers will be glad to give you the name 
of their nearest dealer. They have a fac- 
tory’ branch at Des Moines for the dis- 
tribution of Firestone tires in territory 
adjacent thereto, and Firestone users are 
sure of ‘getting fresh~ tires» and. getting 
them promptly. When taking advantage 
of their offer to send fhe inner tube bag, 
be sure to mention Wallaces’ Parmer. 


FREE PAINT BOOKLETS. 


Free booklets on painting and on the 
Lincoln Climatie paints, these paints be- 
ing made for the different paint zones in 
the United States, has been issued by 
the Lincoln Paint and Color Co., Dept. 22, 
Lincoln, Neb. They will be glad to sel 
their free paint booklet to any of ovi 
readers on postal card or letter recuest 
would like to tell them about L'‘n- 
coln barn and roof paints, the great cov- 
ering power thereof, how they protect, 
etc. There is no question but that ra‘rt- 
ing adds to the durability of a bu'‘ldiivg, 
and likewise to the appearance thereof, 
and many a farm has been sold for mor¢ 
money and had a higher value placed on 
it simply because the buildings were in 
good repair and all painted. It does not 
pay to let buildings run down in either 
repair or looks, and money spent in paint 
may well be considered a profitable in- 
vestment. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES GUARANTEED 
FOR 4,500 MILES. 

liberal 

Rubber 








guarantee that 
Co., of Jean- 
r enns) ‘Ivania 
Their tires 
point out 


This is the very 
the Pennsylvania 
nette, Pa., place upon their 
Oilproof Vacuum Cup tires. 
are non-skid tires, and they 
that they are likewise oilproof, a feature 
that particularly commends the tires tc 
many users. The Penasylvania company 
have issued very interesting literature 
with reference to Vacuum Cup tires, and 
they will be glad to send you this litera- 
ture, a copy of their guarantee, and full 
information concerning their tires and 


where they can bé obtained, upon re 
quest. They have dealers in practical 
every town where automobiles. are sold, 
and they would like to have you call at 
the dealers and see Pennsylvania tires 
for yourself. They will deem it a favo 
if our readers when writing for their lit- 
erature will mention Wallaces’ Farme 2 
Note their advertii se ment on page 128 





133 hom Farm, $3200 
Two Horses, Ten Cows, Machinery 

Big money-maker, completely equinped, immediate 
income, delightful home. comfortable. cozy 8-room 
farm house, photograph shown fn our list: 60 fertile 
acres producing great crops, splendid pasture for 20 
cows, 20 acres valuable wood and timber, sugar maple 
grove, young orchard of 250 trees: splendid big barn 
poultry house; fine location; immediate sale imper- 
ative, hence two horses. ten cows, wagon and farm 
machinery included at the low price of 83200. part 
cash. All detatis on page 1, ‘‘Strout’s Speciai Fall 
Bargain Sheet”: just out. copv free. E. A. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Station 2687, Union Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~ MONEY DOUBLES IN ONE YEAR — 


We have bargains in Stoddard county, southeast 
Missouri, where you can double your purchase money 
in one year. ©. L. Branam, who was a tenant at 
Georgetown. III., beught in Stoddard county last fall 
paying $4700 down, and in ten months sold and made 
$4800 profit and retains this year’s crops. For copy 
“Square Deal” and particulars write 
8. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


MAKE THE OWNERS RICH 
Write for our list of bargains. 
H. L.CRAVEN & CO., Onawa. Monona Co., lowa 


yor 527 Improved Rich Prairie Farms 
in Oklahoma at $15, $20 and $25 per acre‘ close 
to market, railroad, school and church, and sure to 
advance three to five times in valine in your lifetime. 
Write for information or come and see me. 

F.T. CHANDLER, Pres. ist Nat. Bank, He bart, Okla. 











240 acres, 2 miles from 
Grain and Alfalfa Farm good town of 700 people 
in S. E. Kansas; 160a. bottom in caitviation; house 7 
rooms, good barn, 2 granaries with cement floors, good 
cellar; large creek forms S. line; plenty timber and 
fruit: fine road, R. F. D. and phone. Cheapest farm 
in county. Write H. E. HUPP, Howard, Kansas. 
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What is ROCK PHOS- 
PHATE Worth With 
Wheat at $1 Per Bu. 


and 600 pounds of Rock Phos- 
phate increasing the yield 25 
bushels per acre? 


This is one of the big yields which 
support our claim that, used under 
ne conditions, the use of Rock 
*hosphate at an expense of $1 per 
acre per year will give an average 
increase of 10 bushels per acre in 
your wheat crop. 


Write us today for proof and prices 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GROUND ROCK DEPT. 
10 Bank Street, Columbia, Tenn. 





Must Be Sold At Once 


Good Blue Earth Co. farm, 141 acres,5 miles from 
Mankato. Brick house, barn and other butidings, 
well, owing creek. About 41 acres valuabie bard 
timber, balance gradual! slope under plow. Our price 
to sell quick, $85 per acre: $500 cash,#€2000 March Ist, 
balance at 54% interest. Immediate possession. 
Adjaceut farms sold at 8100 per acre. No commission 
to agents, as we are notin the land business. Write 
at once to 


MANKATO LOAN |e ‘TRUST 6o., Mankato, f Minn. 





FIGURES DON’T LIE 


Our records show that in the last four vears families 
from I}linols. Indiana, lowa, Nebraska and Southern 
Minnesota. who were formerly renters, have settled 
along the Soo Line, thru Aitkin County, tributary to 
McGrath. Solana and Arthyde. State, county and 
town roads are being built. Schools and co-operative 
creameries have been established. The towns have 
banks. schools, churches and excellent transportation 
facilities. This is your opportunity to obtain a farm 
home with a smal! amount of capital. Write for our 
og OL L. B. ARNOLD, Land Agent. C. R. 1. & 
P. Ky.. 160 | Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


100 Families Wanted At Once 


to colonize our 25.000 acres of McHenry land, large or 
smal! farms, at your own terms. Good hay, pasture, 
water, markets. churches, schovls. A bonanza for 
stock raising, dairying, corn, alfalfa. Write at once 
for particulars. Free fare to buyers. 


WORTHERN TRADING CO., Owners, Towner, X. dD.” 


200 Acre Stock Farm for Sale 


in Southwest Wisconsin, 140 acres under culti- 
vation, “balance good blue grass pasture: good 8-room 
house, basement barn. cattle barns, hog house and 
granary; 2+ miles from town on main road. Will sell 
for @65 an acre if taken before November ist, 1914. 
Easy terms. A snap for someone. 
BOX 26, Me tfort, w isconsin 


The Stanley Gountry 


In the heart of the best dairy state. 
Land easily cleared—clay loam soil. 
If you are looking for land at a moderate cost and 
on easy terms, pay us a visit 
Northwestern Lumber Co., Stanley, w is. 











Minnesota Corn Farm 
300 acres good land well improved, located one-half 
mile from Graceville, Bigstone County, Minnesota. 
Price #72 } racre. Itisabargain. Write 

A. w. - Di IX, ‘Buda, illinois 


1OWA FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


in Guthrie, Dallas, Adair and Madison counties, near 
Stuart, 40 mi, west of Des Moines. Black loam from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. deep. some of best in lowa. Prices rea- 
sonable. — 8. 8. MONAH AN, Stu Stuart, ‘tows. 


LAND SEEKERS TAKE NOTICE 


I have for sale one improved farm of 320 acres in 
the southwestern part of Minnesota, located in Wat- 
tonwan Co., about 20 miffes from Iowa line. Price 
and terms very reasonable. For aga : information 
write or cal! on C. A. SERKLAND, St. James, Minn. 








lowa Farm for Sale 


240 acres improved farm. located in Hancock county, 
Iowa. For ashort time I will accept $100.00 an acre. 
Neighbor just sold his for $130.00 an acre. Address 
owner, G. G. WHITE, Elkader, Rowa 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST I NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 





BUYS 131 ACRES, 1} miles from 
s 156 ¢ depot, churches, etc.; 20 acres timber, 
ook 11 room house, new gambrel roof barn. base- 
ment stable, 50 apple trees; including 23 head Jerseys, 
2 hogs, sugaring tools, farming tools. Easy terms. 
Free list. ELLIS BROS., Springville, N. Y 











N INNESOTA! Chisago and Pine Coun- 
ties. The Dairy Country, in the “Park Region.” 
Clover, sweet grasses everywhere. Lands cheap. 
Write for honest facts. ST. CROIX VALLEY 
LAND & LOAN CO., Drawer E, Rush City, Minn. 
ICH BLACK RED RIVER VALLEY 
farms at local prices. We grow cornu, clover and 
alfalfa successfully. Write for Blue Book. 
WM. McROBERTS, Casselton, N. D. 


480 Acres Prairie Land 


. near Morris, Canada, for sale. Address 
J. F. BALLOU, Millington, Illinois 


40 Acres for Sale, $2500 


in the well known Stanley country. Wis., 14 mi. from 
city. L. 8. FAWCETT, Stanley, Wis. 


IOWA FARMS &, Borers. ce, Pest 


List on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, Iowa. 

















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers, 





| 








Government Crop Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates makes the following 


estimates from reports of its correspondents and agents: 


For the United States: 





Sept. 25, 1914. 
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*Condition at time of harvest. Condition 25th of preceding month. 


The estimated yields indicated by the condition of crops on September 1, 


final yields in preceding years, for compar son, follow: 
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Interpreted from condition reports. *Preliminary 


15, 1910-1913. 


Details for important crops in principal states follow: 
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FARMERS! 


The large advance in the 
price of wheat has created 
great opportunity in Manitoba 
for the man that knows how 
to grow wheat. 

Now is the time to get 
started for the crop of 1915, 
If you are interested, write us. 


H. L. EMMERT LAND AGENCY 
Sibley, lowa 


| Gorn and Grass Land 


That Pome ot Equa! to Iowa and IIlinois 
PRICE $37.50 FO $60.00 PER ACKE 
Our level black soi] farm lands, 230 miles north- 
west of Chicago, and within 60 miles of lowa, in 
Monroe county. Southern Wisconsin River Valley 
ready forthe breaking plow. where there ts always 
plenty of green grass and pure water in July and 
August. There are no bills, rocks, hard pan. alkall, 
quicksand, gumho, overflow or drouth We do not 
handle cut-over or stumpage land, iife {s too short. 

HOG CHOLERA IS UNKNOWN. 

Send for literature and sample of soil. 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND COMPANY, Owners, 
124 W. 3d &t., Davennort, lowa 


COME TO MISSOURI 


Record grops—alfalfa, corn, wheat* 
--rich Jand—$50 to $100 per acre; you 
make small payment—move on the land 
—your farm pays for itself. 


$1,000.00 TO $5,000.00 


in live stock, toan basis, to approved pur- 
chasers. Good water, best markets, 
schools and churches. Good farms ex- 
changed. 

EUGENE T. THOMSON. 410 Ohio St., Sedalia, Mo. 


N. Dakota Lands Direct to Purchaser 


Crop conditions in North lbakota were never finer 
than now aod iand prices are going up. To obtain 
settlers along our 1200 miles of track here we lave 
obtained tistings of several hundred thousand acres 
of choice iands, ready to farm, and will sell these at 
cost. Prices will uever be so low again. Roade, 
schools, churches, railroads all established. Very 
jlow excursion rates Mondays and Tuesdays. Come 
and see lands yourself or write for full particulars. 
3. S. MURPHY, Immigration Agent, S00 Line Rail- 
way. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Do You Want a Good improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia Minn. 


200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1914 descriptive 
catalogne, 


BOSSERMAN BROS., Murray, lowa 
Hancock County Farms for Sale 


Well improved, tiled 239 acre farm: ciose to school. 
$20.000 left in farm at 53% interest. #8155 per acre. 
$7,000 handles an improved, tiled 160 acre farm $ 
miles from town. 
- 320 acre improved, tiled farm; woven wire fenced; 
two flowing wells. Good terms, $140 per acre. 
BUSH & LUCAS, Kanawha, lowa 


Stock and Grain Farms 
Write for list. 


SHOEMAKER & GARVEY, LEETON, MO. 


IOWA LAND FOR SALE 


151 acres in Wright county, Iowa; well located, 
tiled, improved; 4 mile to school, + mile to church, 
14 mile totown. Will leave $100 per acre in the farm 
for 10 years at 5%. The price is low. Write THE 
OWNER at P. O. Box 422, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Farms On Easy Terms 
We bave a few very rare bargains in improved 
farms in Otter Tail county. If you are looking for a 
good home that you can buy, write us at once. 
FRED E. HODGSON. Fergus Falls, Minn. 


lowa Farm Homes 


Send for my large 1914 tist of towa farms. Over 
300 farms from 40 acres up. Best corn, wheat and 
clover farms in lowa today for the money. Address 
J. G. SHRIVER, Dept. K, Winterset, Ia. 



































IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 


Home or Investment 
write for the finest list of farms ever issued in cen- 


tral southern ie 
- HAMILTON, 
“The Honest cand Man,” Winterset, lowa 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


in Dodge county. Gvod corn and clover land at 
right prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN, JRK., 
Dodge Center, Minn. 


lowa Farms For Sale 


in Madison and adjoining counties; cheapes: and best 
land in Iowa. Write for our Special Bargain List. 


E.E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 
Want To Rent Farm 


in corn beit, by experienced man. Six years on pres 
ent place. Refereages as to ability andetharacie:. 
JIM ANDERSON, K.3, Stratford, Ix. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
sept. 29—D. Cc. Hess, Moville, lowa. 
oat -__Pemberton Bros., lowa Falls, Ia. 
Oct. 1o--E. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 





E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
Frank Toyne, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
. W. Broers, Mason City, Iowa. 
& I. H. Witt, Granger, Mo. 
Bay, Galesburg, IH. . 
Blakeslee and O. C. Bigler, 
-"J. McMaster and J. A. Kil- 
Galesburg, TL 

J. A. Richardson, Wa!l Lake, Ia. 
Homer Duea, Roland, lowa. 

T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn.; dis- 


Mar. ||—W. A. Wickersham, Melbourne, 
oe G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Mai Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct H,. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
3 Dak. 
oa 1 ‘Geo. J. Anstey, Massena, Iowa; 
sale at Atlantic. 
oct. 15--R. P. Clark, Brayton, Iowa. 
Nov. 25—Jesse Engle & Sons, Sheridan, 
Mo 
Mar. 1'—O. 8S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Sept. 2°—Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 
lowa 
Sept c. A. Martin, Wall Lake, Towa. 
Oct. Donald McCorkindale Estate, 
Odebolt, Iowa; McCorkindale  Bros., 
managers. 
HOLSTEINS, 
—J. P. Peterson, Cedar Fails, Ia. 


Sept. - 
4 su—Cedar Valley Holstein Breeders’ 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 

—T. A, Gievens, Lincoln, Neb. 

Cc. Glissman, Sta- 






Oct. 1! and 20—Henry 
tion B., Omaha, Neb. 
Mar. 23—H. J. Hess, Waterloo, lowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
Sept. 2s—H. O. Hougiand, Story City, Ia. 





Oct. 6—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
§. lak. 

Oct. s--Waltemeyer  Bros., Melbourne, 
lowa. 

Oct. 13—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Towa. 
Oct. 1}—F. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Oct. 2 E. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
Oct. 2i—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Oct. 27 —H. Bigelow & Sons, Aledo, Iil. 
Nov. 1)—Lien Bros., Platte, 3S. ; 

Nov. i1i—J. J. Castle, Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. F. S. Vanderhyde, West Concord, 
Minn. 

Jan. -—F. J. & Jas. L. Brandow, West 
Concord, Minn. 

Jan. (—E. J. Wilson, Renviile, Minn. 
Jan. s-—-F. B. Fehring, Lismore, Minn. 
Jan. 12—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 
don, lowa. 

Jan.1:—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn 

Jan. | T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 1)—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 

Jan. it\—Malloy Bros., Montrose, 8S. D. 
Jan. 26—E. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
Jan. is—-Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falis, 
§. D. 

Jan. 1 Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 2 Rh. C., Veenker, George, lowa. 
Jan. 21—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 22-—-C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 23-—-J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 

Jan. 2i—-Chas. Christianson, Akron, lowa. 
J 6—Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, lowa. 
Z 2i—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

Jan. 2 W. I. Jacques, Galva, lowa. 

Jan H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

Jan. 2 Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 2 Fred H. Swan, Missouri Valley, 
low: 

Jan. S. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 
lov 

Feb. Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 

“* Waltemeyer  Bros., Melbourne, 
ow: 

Feb, 2—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
Feb C. R. Steele, ireton, lowa. 

Feb. W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 
Feb F. F. McElhany, Akron, Iowa. 
Feb. (—J. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, Ia. 
= M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 

Feb. 1 A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Towa. 

Feb. 1 W. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 

_ her, Greene, Iowa. 

Feb i. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 

Fe Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Towa. 

Fet Christopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 
1G owa, 

Fet Graham Brcs., Cherokee, Iowa. 

47 Ss. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 

Feb D. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D. 

Feb Lien Bros., Platte, S. D. 

Feb -Ralph Bartels, Sioux Center, Ia. 

Fet R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 

Fe Hugh Irwin, freton, lowa. 

Fet Cc. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 

Fel J. P. Hanson, Beresford, S. D. 

Fe! Elmer Newberg, Hills, Minn. 

Feb. 22—A,.‘ J. Rogness, Hills, Minn. 

Fe} H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 

Fel, Painter & Wendt, Canton, S. D. 

Mar Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 

Ma -B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 

POLAND CHINAS. 

Sept. 26—J. M. Sheehan, Stuart, olwa. 

Oct. ’—Frank T. & C. R. Pemberton, 
a Falls, Iowa. 

O- ‘\—E. C. Forest, Miles, lowa. 

Oc ’—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Oct R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

No —M. O. Watts, Fairfield, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—E. C. Forest, Miles, olwa. 

Fe! 3—J. E. Baxter, Walnut - Grove, 

Fe Henry Dorr, Remsen, Towa. 

Fet —Henry Bros, Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Fe} —E. E. Farver, Ochevedan, Towa. 

Feb. 12—W. E. Willey, Steele City, lowa. 

Fe! —J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 

Fe! §, 1915—C. M. Pederscn, Dunlap, Ia. 

Fel is—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 

Fe} —W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Iowa. 

Feb. 22—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 

Fel, 22--R: R. Blake, Dalas Center, Iowa. 

Fe} -i—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Fe! -6—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, lowa. 

Fe), 27—F. G. Paul. Marshalitown. Iowa, 

Ma: 1—W. S. Avstin, Dumont, Iowa. 


“lar. 2—C, H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 





ever offered. 





CHESTER WHITES. 

Oct. 29—C. C. Paul, Laurel, Iowa. 
Oct. 30—P. C. & J. J. Knudson, Grundy 
_ Center, Iowa. 
Nov. 4—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, lowa. 
Jan. 26—Geo..H. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—Alden Anderson, Story City, Ia. 
Jan. 30—Wm .Stoll, Le Mars, lowa. 


Feb. 1—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Ia. 
. Feb. 9—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 


D. Bouchard, Elk Point, 


Feb. 16—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 17—E. H. Kahl, Buffalo Center, Ia. 
eb. 18—R. F. & W. M. kantz, New Hamp- 
ton, lowa. | 

Feb. 19—J. B. Tracy & Sons, Greene, Ia. 

Feb. 24—John F. Holst, dr., Denison, Ia. 

HAMPSHIRES. 
Oct. 19—A. L. Goodenough, Morrison, Il. 
Jan. 12—F. O. Peterson, Galva, Iowa. 


Feb. 15—Peter 
Ss. D 


BELGIANS. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 7—Harvey Keys, Sciota, Mil. 


Dec. 16—C. F. Jones, Rippey, lowa. 


CLYDESDALES. 
Oct. 2—Donald McCorkindale Estate, 
Odebolt, lowa; McCorkindale’ Bros., 
managers. 


JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Oct. 20 and 21—L. M. Monsees & Sons, 
Smithton, Mo. 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


Oct. 17—Midwestern Pony Breeders’ 
sociation, Boone, Iowa. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


Jan. 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
=. 20—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 
owa. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages hegin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, owever, can usually be inserted if received 
aa Jate as Monday morning of the week of iseue. 


FIELD NOTES. ; 


As- 














A, T. Guthrie, of Newton, Iowa, is ad- 
vertising twenty Shropshire rams _ for 
sale, of the good blocky type. See ad 


and write for other particulars. 


Maxwell & Spangler, of Creston, Iowa, 
are offering a fine lot of Hampshire boars 
and gilts for sale. This is one of the 
most reliable firms in this business. Write 
them if interested in buying. 


Don’t forget the D. C. Hess Short-horn 
sale at Moville, lowa, September 29th. 
it is practically a ciosing out sale, and 
a lot of good young cattle are selling. 
The announcement appeared in last 
week's issue. 

H. O. Houghland’s Duroc sale, consist- 
ing of seventy head of boars and gilts of 
fall and spring farrow, wiil occur at Story 
City, lowa, September 28th, nest Monday. 


The blood lines and other particulars 
were set forth in our two preceding 
issues. 


J. M. Bay, of Aledo, Ill., claims October 
27th for his annual saie of Short-horn 
cattle. Mr. Bay maintains one of the best 
herds in western Illinois, and our readers 
can look for a valuable offering on this 
date. Sale will be held at Galesburg 
stock yards. 

. A. Gierens, Lincoln, 

October 22d for his Holstein cattle sale. 
The sale wil be held at his farm near 
Walton, seven miles east of Lincoln, and 
will afford our readers an opportunity to 
buy a good class of Holsteins. Watch for 
particulars in later issues, write for cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Daniel Leonard & Sons, of Corning, 
Iowa’s pioneer Shropshire sheep firm, are 
offering a large lot of yearling and two- 
year-old rams for sale, including some of 
the best that this old, successful firm has 
They also advertise ewes. 
mention Wailaces’ Farmer 


7 


Neb., claims 


See ad and 
when writing. 

Ellis Baily, Marshalltown, Iowa, is of- 
fering some good Hereford bulls for sale, 
and advises us that he has a proven sire 
for sale that is an extra good one. Our 
readers interested in buying will do well 


to write or call on Mr. Daily. His farm 
adoins town on the southeast. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

Auctioneer C. C. Keil, Grinnell, Iowa, 
reminds our readers that he has had 
many years’ experience in the auction 
and pure bred stock business, and he 


would be pleased to get in. communication 
with those who intend holding sales. His 
terms are moderate, and he gives his cus- 


tomers his best efforts. See announce- 
ment on page 12506. 
Two of the early Short-horn sales of 


the season will be held by E. M. Parsons 


& Son, Carroll, lowa, October 13th, and 
E. . Thomas, Audubon, lowa, October 
14th. Some of the best Scotch Short- 


horns of the season will be sold at this 
time, and the two sales will not be far 
apart. Keep them in mind and watch 
for particulars next week. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing for catalogs. 

Sherwood Bros., Hampshire sheep 
breeders of Shelbyville, Mo., are showing 
one of the nicest exhibits of Hampshires 
that has been seen at any of the state 
fairs this season. They are also offering 
for sale some of the best Hampshire 
breeding stock that has been: produced 
in the corn belt. The rams they offer 
are by a noted sire of winners. See ad 
and write, if interested, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

Harvey J. Hess, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
one of the best known breeders of Aber- 
deen Angus cattle in the west, claims 
March 23d as the date of his next Angus 


- three 





‘ 





sale. He reports his cattle as doing nice- 
ly, and says he expects to have a great 
lot of bulls for this sale by the looks of 
the calves at this time. Mr. Hess is a 
great believer in both individual merit 
and pedigree, and when the March sale 
comes around, our readers can be assured 
of an unusually good offering to select 
breeding stock from. Full particulars 
will be given at the proper time with 
reference to the sale. 


We wish to direct attention to three 
Duroc Jersey boars in particular, offered 
by Mr. A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, lowa. 
Two are fall yearlings by his big herd 
boar, Model A. One of them is out of 
Rose Colonel, the other out of Della’s 
Favorite, both big brood sows. These 
boars will weigh 325 pounds in just grow- 
ing condition. The other is a toppy year- 
ling by the samg boar and out of Lady 
Logan Again. He is a hog carrying plen- 
ty of bone, and is a big, smooth fellow. 
Either of these three would look well at 
the head of some pure bred herd. Note 
Mr. Neville’s card in this issue and write 
him 

James Duncan and Sam Lane claim 
November 5th for their sale of big type 
Poland China boars, which they will sell 
at Oakville, lowa, on this date. Mr. Dun- 
can has reclaimed the F. A. Edwards 
stock farm for pure bred stock. Some 
of our readers will remember that this 
farm was once noted for good cattle, 
horses and ponies. Mr. Duncan and his 
brother John now own over 1,400 acres of 
this farm, and have laid the foundation 
for a very high class herd of big type 
Poland Chinas. Neither time nor money 
has been spared to secure top boars and 
sows for foundation stock. His present 
herd boars are Iowa Defender and Iowa 
Chief, both high class herd sires that can 
show a fine lot of young boars and gilts 
begat by them in the herd. We urge our 
readers to keep this sale in mind if they 
are in need of a choice herd boar about 
November 5th. 


KEYS’ PERCHERON SALE, 
On October 7th; at Blandinsville, fl, 
Mr. Harvey Keys disperses his entire 


herd of high-class Percheron horses. This 
affords an opportunity to Percheron buy- 
ers that they should take advantage of, 
for they will find in this offering typical, 
choicely bred Percheron mares and stal- 
lions with quality and_ extraordinary 
weight. The reason Mr. Keys is able to 
present such an offering of well bred 
Percherons of his own production is be- 
cause of the fact that when laying the 
foundation for his herd he secured the 
best mares that money would buy. In 
the offering are found five imported gray 
mares that have produced some of the 
choice things in the sale. He will sell 
thirty head in all, including the imported 
herd stallion Harmonica 74833, seven 
years old, and used in the herd for a num- 
ber of years, and his get, both young 
stallions and fillies, are sufficient evidence 
to prove his value as a sire. He has great 
bone and-extraordinary weight, is very 
drafty, and stands close to the. ground. 
Buyers will find him in splendid form and 
worthy to stand at the head of some other 
pure bred herd. Mr. KeyS regrets very 
much to part with this herd, but sickness 
in the family the past few years has com- 
pelled him to quit the farm and move to 
town: hence the sale will be strictly an 
absolute dispersion of the herd, and we 
wish to impress upon the minds of our 
readers that they will find in this sale 
brood mares and fillies that can not fail 
to please them. Ton mares are numer- 
ous, and two and .three-year-old fillies 
will be found weighing 1,800 and better 
on sale day, and in addition they have 
breed character and quality that qualifies 
them for the best shows. In addition, 
Mr. James Tierney consigns two good 
brood mares, five and six years old, well 
broken to harness, and also a good year- 
ling filly; and D. A. King also includes 
head, two yearling studs, a black 
and a gray, the latter getting fifth prize 
at Chicago last year. If any of our read- 
ers are seeking prize stock for the Inter- 
national this year, we heartily commend 
to them this offering. Everything sold 
will be duly registered in the Percheron 
Society of America, and the gentlemen 
making the sale are honorable and reli- 
able in every way, and this fact should 
encourage buyers to aitend the sale. We 
should not overlook the fact that the 
European war now in progress prevents 
any importations for some time to come, 
which doubtless will make a: shortage of 
breeding stallions and mares in this 
country; and we have seen no _ better 
place to secure foundation stock than in 
Mr. Keys’ sale on October 7th. Blandins- 
ville is on the T. P. & W. railroad, be- 
tween Keokuk, Iowa, and Bushnell, Il. 
Parties coming to the sale can leave eith- 
er place in the morring and return the 
same evening. Catalogs are now ready, 
and will be sent to all of our readers who 
will write Mr. Keys and mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
BENNETHUM’S DUROCS. 

W. I. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa, has 
one of Iowa’s best herds of Duroc Jersey 
swine, from which has come some very 
noted boars, including Golden Model 2d, a 
champion and sire of champions for Wal- 
temeyer Bros., and Model Again, a show 
hog that Mr. Bennethum sold for $600 
some years ago, to head a Kentucky herd. 
He is now offering herd headers that 
carry these blood lines and have the same 
good type and quality. His sale stock in- 
cludes a choice lot of spring pigs, a few 
good fall boars, and he will also sell his 
herd boar, Model, a September two-year- 
old of show yard conformation and qual- 


ity, and combining the Crimson Wonder 
and Golden Model prize winning blood 
lines. Most of the spring and fall stuff in 


the herd are sired by this good hog. Oth- 
ers are sired by I Am Second and Crim- 
son Wonder 3d, the fatter a noted state 
fair winner, and the former a grandson of 
the state fair grand champion, Crimson 
Wonder I Am. The dams of the pigs for 
sale are daughters of Advancer ist, Gold- 
en Model and Model Again. If you are 
looking for a Duroc herd header, write or 
visit Mr. Bennethum. He is just finishing 
a fine new home, and will take care of 
you in good shape. His farm is located a 





mile north of High Bridge and three miles 
south of Madrid, his postoffice, both on 
the Milwaukee. 


THE FRENCH BELGIANS. 

The above heading does not signify 2 
French breed of Belgians. It means that 
Mr. R. F. French, of Independence, Iowa, 
is allied with the Belgian horse. The alli- 
ance which Mr. French has formed with 
the Belgian horse is so close that it has 
enabled him to capture some of the most 
valuable prizes offered at the recent Min- 
nesota State Fair. Among them was the 
championship for mare, on Flora. He 
came so close to championship on his 
great stallion, Ergot, that even the party 
owning the winner pronounced Ergot the 
best horse. In all, Mr. French won seven 
first premiums and several seconds and 
thirds. The young things of Mr. French's 
own breeding pulled most of the firsts. It 
is needless to say that Mr. French is do- 
ing a great work in being able to produce 
by his own efforts such splendid speci- 
mens; and particularly at a time when 
every good Belgian is going to be needed. 
People will soon realize that as good Bel- 
gians are being produced in America as 


have been produced in Belgium, from 
which country horses can no longer be 
obtained. Recent sales made by Mr. 


French were eight head of stallions and 


mares to Mr. Geo. Rupp, of Lampman, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. These will be 
exhibited at the Canadian shows this 


year. Mr. Rupp being one of Mr. French's 
first customers, means that he has gotten 
his moneys’ worth previously, which fact 
appéaled to him when in need of more 
stock, and stock good enough to win. 


Present indications point to a shortage 
of good Belgians for the coming year. We 
suggest that you correspond with Mr. 


French at once if contemplating buying. 
His card appears regularly in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 
THE McCORKINDALE SALE. 

This is our last opportunity to remind 
our readers of the dispersion of the herd 
of Angus cattle, numbering around 190 
head, and the herd of Clydesdales, num- 
bering fifty head, owned by the late Don- 
ald McCorkindale, at Odebolt, Iowa, Octo- 
ber ist and 2d. The cattle will be sold 
October ist, at the stock yards in Ode- 
bolt, sale beginning at ten o’clock a. m. 
October 2d, beginning at ten o’clock a. 
m., fifty-six head of yearling steers will 
be sold, followed by the registered Clydes- 
dales. This stock is not going to sell 
high. The cattle were never halter bro- 
ken, and they have been cared for in the 
open, the same as grade cattle. One can 
be assured of their being a hardy, rugged 
lot. Some as good bulls as a large per 
cent of the leading breeders use have 
been in service in this herd. Few better 
sons of Gay Blackbird ever lived than 
Chevalier, which was used for many years 
by Mr. McCorkindale, and the greater 
part of the cattle selling carry his blood. 
Blackbird King of Cherékee was another 
aristocratic bull long in use after Che- 
valier. This buli sold under one year of 
age for $500. With the undisputed pros- 
pects for high selling meat for the next 
few years, and the bright outlook for the 
pure bred draft horse breeder of America, 
this sale must necessarily appeal to all 
thinking farmers. The cattle will be soid 
in lots of five or more, so that the car- 
load buyer will find much here to en- 
courage him. The announcement else- 
where in this issue gives further informa- 
tion and the catalogs will be gladly mailed 
to all on application for same. 

SPIES BROS.’ DUROC SALE. 

Forty boars and four sows with litters 
or close to farrowing will be offered by 
Messrs. Spies Bros., of Beaver Creek, 
Minn., October 6th. They selling 
their herd boar, Ringmaster, a big boar 
and every inch a show boar. Ringmaster 
won first in class as a senior pig at the 


are 


South Dakota State Fair, defeating the 
Iowa and Minnesota winners, and he is 
a better boar today than then. He is one 
of the best aged boars that will be of- 
fered anywhere this fall. His sire, Van’s 
Duroc Wonder, was the champion of 
South Dakota, was second prize boar at 
Minnesota, and sired Lady Wonder and 


Proud Wonder, both winners’ at the same 
shows. Messrs. Spies are selling Model 
Achiever, a two-year-old boar, this fall, 


that they have used also. There are five 
December boars by Crimson Wonder 
Again 2d, that are strictly O. K The 
regular Crimson Wonder type. A very 
promising Missouri Model Top boar is 
selling out of a Chief Select 2d sow bred 
by Moderow. There are three sons of 
Gano and out of a Chief Model daughter 
of old Lady Top Notcher. Two March 
boars by Cherry Wonder are desirable, 


their dam being by the junior champion, 
Golden Model 11th, wkhile the next dam 
was Crimson Beauty, full sister to De 
Vaul’s Jumbo Colonel. The offering as a 


whole is well grown in framework. but 
lacking in flesh. They carry the most 
fashionable blood lines, and will be of- 


fered by thoroughly reliable young breed- 
ers. Read their announcement and ask 
for the catalog. 


HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION SALE. 
The second annual sale of the Beaver 
Valley Holstein Breeders’ Assoc‘ation will 


occur at Cedar Falls, Iowa, Sentember 
36th. . They are including seventy-five 
head that are officially tested or from 


dams officially tested. The association 
prides itself in allowing nothing but mer- 
itorious stock to enter into these sales. 
The females will all be bred or giving 
milk. A few young. bulls are lisied. With 
so large a number to select from, and 
practically all young cows just coming 
into their usefulness, it would seem that 
the opportunity for getting good founda- 
tion stock could scarcely be more prom- 
ising. The sale follows that of J. P. 
Peterson, who disperses his herd October 
29th, at Cedar Falls. The two sales ought 
to draw a large attendance of appreciat- 
ive buyers. The associaticn sale will be 
held right in town. Mr. Edward Lund, 
the secretary, whose address is Waterloo, 
R. D.9, or._Mr. Thos. Hanson, president, 
R. D, Box 41, Cedar Falls, Iowa, will be 
glad to supply a catalog to evervone in- 
terested. See final announcement in -this 
issue. 
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GUERNSEYWS. 


eee eer ers eee 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


ucrnse 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 


the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, » V1. 


1,1 
W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





JERGUE FARM GU ERNSEYWS are noted 
for their GooD 817K, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 





HOLSTEINS. 


——————Eee—Ee—Ee—Ee—e—eEeEeEeEeEeEeEeesse* 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breedfng and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 


uals. Address 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Holstein Sale, Oct. (9th 


Greenlawn Dairy Farm will hold a sale of 75 high 
grade Holsteins, comprising 25 milch cows, 25 heifers, 
15 heifer calves, and 10 bulls of all ages and including 
2 pure bred ones. Heifers have been bred to a son of 
Sir Netherlands Cornucopia. Twenty of the milch 
cows have averaged 10,000 pounds of milk for a year. 
Kecords on these have been carefuliy kept. A copy 
can be obtained by addressing 

K. M. DETW EILER, Prop. 











rn. 6, _ Polo, illinois 
sire re by Morn nay he Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 
A. K. O. dams and good 


individuals. 


tained McKAY BROS., 8uckingham, lowa 





HEREFORDS. 


ROOKWOOD FARM HEREFORDS 


Diamore 2d 364834 in service; sire, Disturber 139989. 
Ten extra good, strong bulls,;8 to 12 months old, at 
prices that will interest you. They are all choicely 
bred, good colors, strong, growthy fellows. Alsoa 
car of good cows and heifers. These cattle are priced 
tosell. Come and see me. 
A. J. MINISH, 

MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 
(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
@ uumber of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Call or 
write. Ellis Batly, Marshalltown, Ia. 


Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a Few D. 8. Polled Herefords 
Twenty big, well grown bulis, ready for service. 
ed to sell quick. Come and see them. 

- BD. CLORE & SONS, Lucas, Iowa 


POLL KD DU KRHAMS. 





Hudson, lowa 















ee “~ — Oem 


——. Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceabie ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


. L, RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Several bulls of serviceable ages for sale. . 
SANU EL FRYER, R.5, Kingsley. lowa 


Bouble Standard Polled DurhamBulls 


forsale. 8 to 16 months old, 
DUNLAP a CLARKE. Maquoketa, Iowa 








POLAND-CH iN AS. 


L. W. LARSON, - EMMETSBURG, TA. 


Breeder of big type Poland-Chinas. Sires represent- 
ed Prosperity Big Ex.. Lauer's Crow, Long Smooth 
Wonder, Big Bone 2d, Chief Expansion, etc. Young 
bois forsale. ilerd double treated. Also conduct 


auc ion sales of Reg. stock. Farm near Graettinger. 


MU LE Foor oGs 
SPRING PIG s Now 

M. iE FOOT HOG going. High bred, big bone 

quick growing type. Pedigrees furnished. 

mm. <> AL LOW AY, EKlsberry. Mo. 





M v EFOOT BOAR for 
J July 20, 191 
A good individual. J. T. 








Farrowed 
pedigreed, 
Buck Grove, Ia, 


sale. 
weight about 250 Ibs.; 
SLATER, 








AUCTIONEERS. 


——_— —— — EEO 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Auctioneer op Live Stock 


cars of expe rienc e with pure bred stock. I know 
peaicrees, vaiues and individual merit. Get my 
i before you arrange for a sale 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL, Sac City, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AND REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 
2) years of successful buying and selling, 15 years 
of successful breeding of pure bred stock, 9 years of 
essful selling in 5 states makes my services val- 
uabic O you. ¢ teim dates as early as possible. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 2", >"<e 


and breeder of 
and Di oe Jerseys. Try me. 


olled Durhams 
I a Saticfying cus- 
tom rs. OF SHAVER, Kalona, Iowa. 
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When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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SHORT-HORNS. 











HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


Importations arrived Sept. 6th. Oct. 8th, Nov. 24th, Dec. 
ation of Belgian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 
cheron and Belgian stallions specially selected to head herds of full blood mares. 
you more big ton high class Percheron or Kelgian 
as well as some very choice Shires. 
If so, we can supply you whether you want one or twenty. 


will weigh 100 tons. We can show » 
stallions than any other two firms in the U.&., 
a few stallions for sale purpose 8? 


16th, Jan. 2d, Feb.10th. March import- 
Herd headers—25 extra we!l bred Per- 
100 stallions that 


Can you handle 
(Send 15 cents 


in stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards, or 10 cents for 
the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


GREELEY, IOWA 


THOS. R. HO LBERT, Mer. of Northwest Dept. and Barns, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 









Our capital 


hour. 


Rapids or Iowa City and 
Phone to Fairfax for auto to meet you at crossing. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


unlimited. 
take 


* Lefebures’ Belgians 


al Large Collection of Stallions and Mares All Seasons 


One hundred pure bred mares and colts in eleven different pastures. 


3uyers never disappointed here. Come to Cedar 
the Interurban to Lefebure Crossing. Car every 


Fairfax, lowa 





farm-raised 


At ordinary | prices, 


and 4 years old. 
developing big like their imported sire and dams. 


Farm. Fast trains 
all directions. 


registered Percheron studs—1, 2,8 
Kind dispositioned because well cared for. 
admire their big bone first. then their immense weight. because they are 
And you will receive 
true old-fashioned hospitality on your visit to Fred Chandler's Percheron 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, CHARITON, IOWA 


You would 








PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 


PERCHERON, SHIRE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares include 
some of the best that have been brought to America 
—some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
lever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Iowa 


_ 128 JACKS FOR SALE 


There is soon going to be the 
largest jack and mule trade the 
* world has ever seen. I have the 
largest number of good, first class 
mule jacks you can find in the 
= United States. The C edar Rapids 

.? Jack Emporium is the jack me- 
tropolis of the world. Write for 
catalog, with special description, 
telling me just what you want. 
W.L. DeCLow, Cedar Rapids, la. 









IMPORTED BELGIANS 


Twenty stallions to offer, 
three years old and over; 
allimportedascolts. Noth- 
ing weighing less than a 
ton, several weighing 2200 
Ibs. Guaranteed 609, foal 
getters. Imported and 
home bred mares for sale, 
in foal or with colts by side. 
R. F. FRENCH 
Independence. fowa 








German Coach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
in the country. Best disposition, best action 
an@ conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
sell you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 





Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Attractive prices on two and three-year-old stal- 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 lbs., two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus. Cherokee Co.. lowa. 


R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville, la. 


Shire and Percheron Horses 
Angus Cattle 


Write us your wants- Good stock at right prices. 





STALLIONS and MARES oni ome ‘bred drat 


stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lows 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 











25 FALL BOARS 


Iowa State Fair 1912). 
Columbus. 
se by John Miller. 


Pat and Big Henry Ex. For sale 


E. C. FOREST, 





E.C. Forest's Public Sale Poland-Chinas 


To be held in Nissen’s Sale Pavilion 


Lyons, lowa, Thursday, October 8th 


There will be some great attractions in this sale, inc luding 4 5 boars from one 
litter sired by the great hog, Again Expansion (first prize 
bred by Exhibitor, at Nebraska State Fair 1915); 
One litter sired by Mable’s Wonder; 
Chief Price (first lowa State Fair and champion boar Nebraska State Fair 1911). 
One litter by Big Omaha (a Nebraska State Fair winner); dam by the champion, 
One boar by Pfanders’ great boar, King of Wonders. 
Four litters by Black Big Knox (first lowa State Fair 
1913), other pigs by Big Bone Wonner (a son of Big Bone), Big Bone Stand 
catalog address 


35 SPRING BOARS 


and champion boar, 
dam by Mable’s Wonder ( Ist 
dam by Again 


Two litters 


Miles, lowa 
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Learn Auctioneering 


and become independent. Next term opens Dec. 
7th—following International Live Stock Show. 
Tuition includes four days’ free admission to the 
show. Write today for free catalogue of World's 
Greatest School. Class limited to 100 students. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
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Missouri Auction School 


Actual practice given in selling 
and students furnished set of 
instructors. 





Largest in world. 
all kinds of property, 
text books free, written by 
WEXT TERM OPENS OCTOBER 5, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 











H. S, Allen, Russell, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock 
Auctioneer 


Duroc Sales a Specialty 


Sales already booked in six states for the coming 
season. Write or wire for dates. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 
Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifetime 
experience tn the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRELS.. IOWA 











OliverS.Johnson 


The Big Farm Auctioneer 
TIPTON, IOWA 


C. C. KEIL, GRINWELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling pure «bred 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expense. 


J. L. MciILRATH, Grinnell, iowa 


AUGTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 











Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 


Reduct ion Sale— 
Scotch Short-horns 


Cows and heifer. 

8.8 
ber with calves at t foot, aaa 
others well advanceg, * 

Also four bu 
iceable ages. ; 














8 of sery- 





our Cumberiand lc, frend 
| Herd strong in best Seoteh 
and Cruickshank blood 
Individual merit wij suit 


discriminating buyers, 
Will sell a man what he 





f wants—one or ar They 
, are priced to sell quick, 
H. S. &. W. B. DUNCAN 
CLEARFIELD, IOWA 





A PURE SCOTCH HERD BULL 


for sale, Selected Goods 298438. one of old 
Good Choice 227352 best herd bulis: bred by Bellows 
Bros. Will weigh around 2200 in pasture condition, 
He is not offered for any fault. but as I am keeping 
ajl his heifers in my Lerd must get another bull: ] 
also have several good young bulls by him 
reds and one beautiful roan ready for use. | donot 
think that the above described bull needs any more 
introduction, as most of the good Short-horn breeders 
know what the Good Choice breeding is. 1 also have 
a splendid lot of strictly Big Type Poland. 
China boars and gilts—A Wonder and Long Fellow 
breeding. All this stock is placed on the bargain 
counter, for a short time nies $0 write or come, 

H.C. EDELMAN, Menno, So. : So. Dak, 


Scotch Short - horns 


Bulls and Heifers 


I am now offering sever .1 exceptionally good year. 
ling Scotch bulls—good enough fof any herd. Alsos 
| choice lot of Scoteh heifers ready to breed. Prices 
| reasonable. 
| please you. 








Lucas, Lowa 


8 Scotch 
Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
from 9 to 21 months old 
Weights from 700 to 1400 ibs, 
each. Good ones. Come and 
see us or write. 

J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


| Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa 


reeders of High Class 


_ SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


STOCK FOR SAL 

of choice Scotch and Scotch topped , a Ad 
dress as above. 
} ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns- 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.: Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. buiter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your wants. No cheap -tock # 
offer. Residence in town. H. L. COBB @ 
SON, Independence, lowa. 


SHORT-HORNS 


A few good blocky yearling Short-horn bulls for 
sale, Scotch and Scotch topped. Sire. Hoyal 
Crown of Main Walley. Color, reds and roans, 
A. L. MASON, Early, Sac County. ioe 


The Grand Selection 


a 
Champion 

heads our herd of Scotch Short-horns. Young 
stock for sale of choicest breeding and individual ex- 
cellence. Farm one mile from Milwaukee depot. 
G. MH. GEORGE, Monticello. lows 


Maple Lawn Short-horns 


Eight red bulls for sale from 12 to 18 months o'd, the 
get of Oakland King 355772. Farmers’ bulls 
at farmer's prices. Also 20 big Poland-China spring 
boars by the 1.000 Ib. Big Peter 154755. 

€ ° K. HANSON & SON, Nashua. lows 


Three Good Scotch Bulls for Sale 


One a red 20 months, a grandson of Imp. Alice's 
Ensign; one a white 14 months, a son of jmp 

yn Daisy, and a roan 12 months, a Scotc! 
a and a grandson of Imp. Kinellar Stamp. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond. Towa 

















side. 


























Scotch and Scotch topped bulls ‘from 


. 
| 20 8 to 20 months old, 8 reds and 12 roans: sé overal 
herd bull prospects among them. These bulls are in 


good flesh, and are well grown. and are sired by my 
former herd bu!l, Burwood Duke, a son of Whitehall 
King. and the younger ones are sired by Anoka Mar- 
shall by Whitehal! Marshall. F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford ls 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader. calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red nec cked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky: sired by 
Challenger 337833. dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 

Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds ani roams 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, Aledo. i. 


ed 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages. and# 
few cows and heifers. Write for partieulars or visit 


JOS: H. DEHNER, Cascade, la. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and road 
in good breeding condition and ready for service: 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 

Colfax. lows 
aa 











Cc. J. WILKINSON, RK. 2, 





JERSEYS. 
al 
Young buils of super indt 
wey: td and breeding 
om Register of ierit 





cows and by a magni eden double grandson of t 
great imported'bull, Forfarshire P-2914-H.C_ 
now ready for service. J. A. BUFFUM, Jersey 





Place, Columbia, Mo., Route 3. 


If looking for something good I can 
Address 

K. O. MILLER,. 
Lucas County. 
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gept. 25. 1914. WALLACES’ FARMER (27) 1307 
er = ’ DUROC SALE, | Making come of the successful pure bred 

WALTE' EYER — REG AEE TES sales about Algona, lowa. He is devot- 

The ectvie Duroc —e y eer tg ing his time to géneral farming, breeding . 

oom ely fail to be interested | Poland Chinas, and conducting auction Hi a WiIGKRE & SOonS’ 

thé z of forty-five + ge which | sales. He would be pleased to describe a a 

i itemeyer Bros., of Melbourne, | and quote prices on his young boars. See 

Me i} October 8th. Conspicuous | his card in this issue 

Lied vs than one have been this ; SALE OF 

at nbarking in the Duroc busi- MAPLE RIDGE DUROCS. 

firn the past three years or more : - 

I nrives at the Iowa State Fair It would be well for those in search 

the ue awarded to this herd. of a young Duroc Jersey boar to call on R - | 

hi ant feature of the career of Mr. H. S. Fain, of iimmetsburg, lowa. 

The ‘men as showmen is the fact | Something like forty head are being of- § » ER &, 

the 7 "many championships they | fered at private treaty, largely the get_of 

tha thout exception have been | Fain’s Select and Missouri Model Top Jr., 

1a ¢ their own breeding. Every | and we want to say that there are some 

or : p awarded to the breed at | mighty fine boars among them Seven ef oC EB 

; iowa State Sair fell to this | are fall boars and two are strictly in the 

t t never before accomplished | UPPer class. One is by Fain’s Select and 

] so beeeder or firm at this, the | Out_of Concord Maid, a grand-daughter | 

oc en ee tea || uroc Jerseys 

& is herd won thirten first j at Minnesota and champion at South Da- | 

pit ‘) money, and the silver cup ,; kota, and the sire of three first pr 

| -oung herd. Their winnings | State fair winners. The other is b3 | 

for esota State Fair last week | Sour Model Top Jr. and out of a sy, | 

at lly a fepetition of Des Moines | big, deep bodied sow by Inventor Lad. | Saie will be held at farm near 

at Huron, & D., this week, | Both are very heavy boned, wide set | 

The | t of which will be given in our | boars and well let down in ham. A lot | 

the “ “And right hére we wish to | Of the spring boars will measure up to the /{ 

a “no means are all of their = ag ig ge Colonel aw 2d, me} 

or ut on the show circuit. As | Sest Sow in tne nerd, 12.8 Gaugnter Oy ali or é nes a C 

Be 5 the situation in visiting the | Kruger Surprise, and she has a great pig j & ag j i] 

We econtly. another show herd could | by Missouri Model Top Jr. A number of | 

- # out that would cause serious | the other choice boars are out of daugh- | : 

trovble competitors. The facts of the | ters of Iowa Notcher, Golden Model 2d, | 

matter that they have so concentrated oe ~ roe ra caged ye i yO Nine Belgians will include our herd horse, Imp. 

we f . An 2 é y an ain Ss pelect. ne Zoo nerry cCnie | 

ot 6 tee Say Rigi Ren 4 boar out of a Model Wonder sow is -be- Pandore 6152 (64964), a 2100 Ib. 5-yead-old ; 

have = se of Long Wonder, the first | ing offered. He has extra length, broad, four mares—two imported; two yearlings, a stal- 

prize senior yearling boar at the recent | Well ribbed back, amd a very tidy ear. | lion and a mare, and two weanlings. 

jowa and Minnesota state fairs, they have | Another is by King the Colonel, and this | 

infused the blood of Crimson Wonder | fellow wil make the biggest boar of the The 28 Herefords include 21 daughters of March 

‘ain . A.’s Queen, and as far as 5 wee: ~ Weir's ‘ad has been double rs = 

ae have po i ae Alene An it has | treated, and everything is in first-class On 13th (that sold for $8500), Prince Wilton, 

proved success. Some great spring } —— in fae naaae tee eee — Highland Dean, etc. All are due to calve in the 
rs sired by Long Wonder and out of y : ssue. : » and cor- i i 

boats SiC orto the famous High Model | Tespond- with him for prices and par- spring to the service of the Polled Hereford bull 

alt nis sale. They are worth watch- | ticulars. Adastion, bred by Mossom, Boyd & Co. of Onta- 

ing Except the three herd boars, Grand | tye FOREST POLAND CHINA SALE rio. Two young bulls are listed. 

Model, | Am Golden Model 2d and Long | F 

Wonder, all the prize winning nears Se ‘ On. Thureday, October Sth, vener- Ge Twenty-five Duroc Jersey boars, the tops of our 

hibted by them this year are selling. An- a oland Ch'na boars anc wenty-five 

other point we Wish to bring out is the spring boars will be offered at publie sale 1914 pia. Two are fall boars. They are mostly 


fact that the Waltemeyers have had an 


eve out for size. They were the first peo- 
ple to bring out an Iowa grand champion 
jiching more than 900 pounds. We re- 





we 
~ o High Model. Grand Model, the 
1ampion of this year, weighs 
that mark. We were informed 
Waltemeyer that they refused 
Grand Model at the Iowa State 
two well-known breeding firms. 
1 *hty attractive spring boars are 
in this sale by Grand Model. Size char- 
acterives the offering in all ages. People 
are no longer chasing after pony boars. 
want size with quality. And we 

ed to say any more about the 
of this herd. The records of the 
fully substantiate that. Read 
vertisement and ask for the cat- 








DUROC BOARS OFFERED. 


Messrs. A. E. Roberts and Wilford 








of Bristow, Iowa, maintain two 
her Duroe Jerseys. Together they 
have fifty young boars to offer. Mr. Rob- 
erts been before Waliaces’. Farmer 
readers the past two years with his stock. 
Mr. Go is a young man embarking mn 
the b less, a son-in-law of Mr. Rob- 
erte. f the present crop of Duroes is an 
indication of the real worth of this young 
man, is bound to be a ‘‘comer.”” The 
two herds are bred identically. The boars 
offered are all sired by Climax, a real 
good boar carrying plenty of bone. He 
is a sc of Big Bone Climax, and his 
dam, Crimson Essie, is by Crimson Ad- 
vance. The dams of the young boars 
offered are by Colonel John, a son of 
Crimson Sol and out of a King of Colonels 
Again dam. Look up Messrs. Roberts 
and Gough’s card, and write them for 
particulars, 

OAKWOOD POLAND CHINAS. 

Some of the real big, smooth Poland 
China boars are those being offered by 
Mr. C. H. Porter, of Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
Oakwood herd has been double treated 
since carly in the season, and everything 
is coming along nicely. The herd is an 
opportune place to get a big fall boar 
that will make good. Mr. Porter is a 
judge of big Poland Chinas, and he is a 
fafetaker; two qualifications that mean 
Success. Such sires as Smooth Big Bone 


and Big Quality would not have found a 
boarding place with him had they not 
been worthy. Sales are coming along in 
g00d shape for the time of year, and! 


you want one of the good boars, drop in 
Soon and see Oakwood farm and herd. 
Note Porter’s card in this issue. 


THE MONSEES JACK AND JENNET 
CATALOG. 








L. Ml. Monsees & Sons, Smithton, Mo., 
have their catalogs fer their October 20th 
and 2ist jack and jennet sale ready for 

i They are illustrated, and tell 
ting particulars of what is un- 
doubtedly the greatest offering of jacks 
and jennets this old successful firm- has 
yet sold, and this will be their thirty- 
sixth iblic sale. It is the first time 
they have held a sale in the fall, how- 
ever, and priceS are not expected to be 
a high as in the spring, making it the 
buye S opportunity. Their Frisco show 
herd included, as they have given up 
to _ Write for catalog, mentioning 
allaces’ Farmer, and watch for particu- 
lars in later issues. 
LARSON’S POLAND CHINAS. 
_ Mr. .. W. Larson, of Emmetsburg, Ia., 
p o<cring elsewhere in this issue some 

Gand China spring boars. Mr. Larson 
= red his foundation stock from Mr. F. 
+ Powell, of Algona, Iowa. His pur- 
chases included some of the best of the 
grand big sows sold by Mr. Powell last 
nr Among them was Beauty Jumbo, 
-, osperity Big Ex; Miss Prosperity, 
Chie. ler’s Crow; Gentle Wonder, by 
in _xpansion; Union Maid, by Valley 
roa low, ete. The boars offered are 
i i! 820-pound Lauer’s Crow, a Des 
oa prize winner; Prosperity Big Ex, 
Tens 939 pounds, and Long Smogth 

Onder. Myr. Larson has - assisted in 





by E. C. Forest, Miles, lowa, who has 
been a breeder of Poland China hogs for 


a good many years. The sale will be 
held in Nissen’s sale pavilion, at Lyons, 
lowa, and some especially desirable fall 


boars and spring boars are being includ- 
ed. For example, there will be five boars 
from one litter sired by Again Expansion, 
first prize and champion boar bred by 
exhibitor at the Nebraska State Fair in 
1913; dam by Mabel’s Wonder, first at 
the Iowa State Fair in 1912. There will 
also be a litter sired by a Mabel’s Won- 
der, dam by Chief Price, first at Iowa 
State Fair and champion boar at Ne- 
braska in 1911. Four litters by Black Big 
Knox, first at Iowa State Fair in 1913. 
The feature of the offering are boars with 
plenty of size, lots of bone, and consist- 
ent quality, and our readers desiring to 
buy Poland China hogs of the best type 
will certainly find this sale a_ profitable 
one to attend. Catalog and further in- 
formation concerning this excellent offer- 
ing can be had by writing E. C. Forest, 
Miles, fowa. But remember, the sale will 
be held at Lyons, lowa. 


BiG BONE 2D FOR SALE. 


Big Bone 2d, the big type Poland China ! 


boar owned by Messrs. Cahill Bros., of 
Rockford, lowa, is being offered for sale 
elsewhere in this issue. This boar was 
bred by Peter Mouw, and used extensive- 
ly by Peter Ellerbroek before passing into 
the hands of Messrs. Cahill. These gen- 
tlemen are now through with him, and 
are offering him for no fault whatever. 


He is a very active boar, and well pre-- 


served for his age. The price named in 
the advertisement is a conservative one. 
The first order buys the boar. His breed- 
ing is as good as the best: 


SHETLAND PONIES AT PUBLIC SALE. 


On Saturday, October 17th, at Boone, 
Iowa, various Shetland pony breeders who 
are members of the Midwestern Pony 
Breeders’ Assn., will hold a public sale of 
forty head of registered ponies. They 
invite those wanting to buy a good Shet- 


land to attend this sale, and they are 
confident they will be pleased with the 
offering. They have ponies of all ages 


and sizes, and if you want to buy a good 
safe pony for your children, this sale will 
afford an excellent opportunity. The sale 
will commence at 11 o’clock. Further 
particulars concerning the excellent lot 
of ponies to be offered can be-obtained by 
writing Mrs. Adam Sterling, Des Moines, 
Iowa, or J. C. Thompson, Jamaica, Iowa, 
both of whom are well known breeders 
of Shetland ponies. 


HOWARD DUNN OFFERS BIG TYPE 
BOARS AND GILTS. 


Mr. Dunn 
breeders of strictly high class Poland 
Chinas at Aledo, [ll., and can furnish a 
number of choice boars and gilts at mod- 
erate prices to any of our readers who 
may need anything in his line. His pigs 
are sired by the valuable herd boar, Had- 
ley’s G. 222435, a grandson of Major Had- 
ley. Our readers will find that Mr. 
Dunn’s hogs have the length, size and 
quality that can not fail to satisfy. They 
will also find him an upright, honorable 
gentleman and a man in whom they can 
safely trust to send them a pig on mail 
order. His ad will be found on another 
page of this issue. 


FRENCH’S BIG POLANDS. 


Mr. James R. French, of Mareus, Iowa, 
is now ready to price and describe his big 
type Poland China spring bgars. He is 
also offering his herd boar, Combination 
Jr., a boar that he has used the past two 
years with much success. He is a son of 
the well-known sire, Combination, that 
has done so much good for the breed in 
Nebraska. Combination sired Blue Val- 
ley Chief, that weighed 900 pounds when 
he won grand championship at the Sioux 
City fair two years ago. Combination Jr. 
will be sold fully guaranteed. He and 
French’s Choice are the sires of the 
young boars Mr. French is offering. By 
dropping Mr. French a line at Mareus, 
Iowa, he will furnish you with full par- 


is one of the successful; 








gating 1100 acres. 


the get-of the West boar, Wickre’s Winner. A 
few are by Model Pal, bred by S. E. Morton. 
Dams are by Buddy K 4, Crimson Chief, etc. 
Many of our boars are very choice; lengthy, 
high backed, large and neatly turned. 


This stock is the surplus from our farms aggre- 
We are offering nothing 
except what is meritorious. 


H. 0. WICKRE & SONS, 


Auctioneer, J. A. BENSON, Sheldon, lowa 
Free Entertainment at Langford, Where Sale Will Be Held 


For catalog address 


Webster, S$. Dak. 























hetland Ponies atPublicSale 








At Livery Barn on Main Street 


‘Boone, la., Saturday, Oct. 17 


40 HEAD—Mostly registered ponies. 
Will be soid without reserve. 
your own price. 
ponies you can buy. 
your children wil! be safe with. 
promptly at 11 o’clock. For further particulars write 


MRS. ADAM STERLING, Des Moines, lowa 
or J. C. THOMPSON, 


Sale will be held -by Mid-Western Pony- Breeders Ass'n. 
bring your children and choose a pony. 
ing. No culls. 


All ages. 
Come, buy a pony at 
Shetiands are the most satisfactory 
Good dispositions. The kind 
Sale will commence 


Jamaica, lowa 


Come, 
A strictly good offer- 





OAKWOOD POLAND-CHINAS 


EImmuned fall and spring boars for sale. 
Quality 


Address C. H. PORTER, 





Big, smooth fellows, sired by Smooth Big Bone and Big 
y- Dams are our famous 700 and 800 pound Oakwood sows. 


The good ones are moving out rapidity. 


EAGLE GROVE, IOWA 





30 SELECTED BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


from the herd that was unable to supply the demand for bred sows last winte?. Am offering my herd boar, 
Combination Jr.. ason of Combination, the sire of the champion Blue Valley Chief; a grand, good boar 


every way. 


Combination Jr. and French’s Choice 


Jas. R. French, Marcus, ia. 





are the sires of my spring boars. Herd double treated. 


ticulars concerning his hogs. The herd 

has been immuned with the double treat- 

ment. The demand for Mr. French’s sows 

last winter exceeded the supply. In all 

probability it will be the same with his 
rs. 


WICKRE & SONS’ BELGIAN, HERE- 
FORD AND DUROC SALE. 


October 7th, Messrs. H. O. Wickre & 
Sons, of Webster, S. D., will sell at auc- 
tion nine pure-bred Belgians, three im- 
ported; twenty-two Hereford cattle, and 
twenty-five Duroc Jersey boars. Messrs. 
Wickre are extensive farmers, and are 
in the stock business in rather a big 
way. They farm about 1,100 acres of 
their own land, and have under lease and 
in pasture about 5,000 acres. What they 
are making at this time is a draft, or re- 
duction sale; and as we see it there is 
most certain to be a lot of bargains. The 
twenty-one cows they are selling have 
all raised calves. the past summer and 
are bred to calve again in the spring. 
They are thin in flesh, and for this rea- 
son we expect very conservative prices 
to prevail. The Belgians of proper ages 
have performed the regular work horse 
job on the farm, the mares having raised 
colts besides. The stock all work on the 
Wickre farms, either in harness or in the 
breeding pen; and this fact alone has had 
much to do with the success of these 
men. The Duroe boars’ are a well bred 
lot, with none of an objectionable na- 


‘of the useful, 





ture, and a number are real promising 
herd boars. Messrs. Wickre would like 
for every Wallaces’ Farmer reader inter- 
ested to receive one of their catalogs. 
Read their announcement on another page 
of this issue. 


SHORT-HORN-POLAND CHINA SALE. 


Messrs. Pemberton Bros., of lowa Falls, 
Iowa, have announced on another page of 
this issue a joint sale of Short-horns and 
Poland Chinas, to take place October 7th, 
with ‘Frank J. Pemberton as sale man- 
ager. A good per cent of the forty-six 
Short-horns selling are Scotch and are 
every-day, business sort. 
Such families as the Honey Flower, Vic- 
toria, Dalmeny Princess, Patience, Mar- 
chioness, Bonnie Belle, Lavender, Minor- 
ca, Mary Ann of Lancaster, Mysie, Duch- 
ess of Gloster, Foxglove, Secret, Corn- 
flower and other Scotch tribes are well 
represented. A dozen bulls include a 
Scotch son of Earl of Avondale, two oth- 
ers are by Good Knight, a couple by the 
Andrews bred bulk Roan Baron, and one 
each by Colonel Lavender and Rudding- 
ton Stamp. About fifty-five big type Po- 
land Chinas include the yearling herd boar 
Maid’s Jumbo, a Big Halvor-Big Jumbo 
bred hog; one fall boar in Mammoth Jum- 
bo 2d, a lot of spring boars and about 
thirty sows and gilts, some with litters 


at side. The catalog is out and gives 
particulars of interest. Look up the ad- 
vertisement, 
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please. 
satisfy the most critical buyers. 
heavy boned kind that should develop into valuable herd sires. 
the breed. 

Write for the catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


CAREY M. JONES, Auctioneer 


PERCHERON DISPERSION SALE 


Blandinsville, Ill., Wednesday, October 7th 
320 HEAD-—STALLIONS AND MARES 


including the Herd Stallion, Harmonica 74833 


a proven sire of merit with colts in the sale to show. Five imported mares, all producers, with weight, bone and quality that wil] 
Also a number of choice American bred mares, including several extra good two and three-year-old fillies qualified to 
Show specimens are listed weighing 1900 pounds. 
Buyers should not overlook this opportunity to obtain “tops” of 
Have sold my farm and am moving to town, hence this absolute dispersion of the herd. 

Address 









The young stallions are the large, weighty, 











HARVEY KEYES, Sciota, Illinois 





| Waltemeyers’ Grand Champion Herd of Durocs 


| Public Sale of 45 Boars, Double Treated, at Melbourne, 
: lowa, Thursday, October 8, 1914 


than were ever offered before by any breeder or firm at one time. 


~~ ee © 


prize senior yearling at lowa and Minnesota, 1914. 


: and three of his litter brothers are out of a litter sister to the great High Model. 
11 fall boars and 30 of spring farrow. 


: Every animal winning championship was bred by us. 
a7 N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 


As a whole, numbers considered, this is the most uniformly good offering of boars we have ever sold. 
‘hey are the get mainly of Golden Model 2d, his son and grandson, Grand Model and I Am 
Golden Model 2d—the former grand champion boar at lowa and Minnesota 1914, the latter a many times winner and a sire of champions, and Long Wonder, first 
We are selling the lowa and Minnesota junior charmipion, I Am Golden Model 4th, and his two litter brothers; 
the second prize wider 12 months boar I Am Golden Model 6th and his litter brother; the first 
to the champion and $700 boar, Golden Model 31st; the first and third prize under six moaths 
An especially good pig is by Chief Select 2d. 
We breed our show stuff and show our breeding stuff. 


There will be more big, genuine herd headers included 





‘sien Minnesota junior yearling, I Am Golden Model 31st, full brother 
oars by Grand Model and Long Wonder. The Long Wonder pig 
In ages there are 4 junior yearlings, 
Our entire herd in type is characteristic of our prize winners, 


Every championship awarded at the recent Iowa State Fair fell to our herd, something never accomplished before by any exhibitor of the far famed Duroc Jersey, 
In short, every champion we ever showed was bred by us. 


WALTEMEYER BROS., Melbourne, lowa 


The catalog tells the rest. Ask for it. Address 





CHESTER WHITES. 


PRPPP LPP PPP LDL PPL PED en oS 


Gaffey’s Prize Winning Ghesters 


Sixteen fall boars and sixty of early spring farrow for sale, mostly by our champion Sam B., and by 
Straight Goods 23865. We have a litter by Great Leader and one by Perfection. 

Boys, we bave “the goods” this year, and they are choleraimmune., Come and see us. 
Ww. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake. 


Model Herd of Immune Chester Whites 


Seventeen fall boars and a lot of early spring farrow for sale. Herd headed by the big show boar, Big 
Chief ist 22677. Few by White Giant, Valley Chief and Herd Improver. We guarantee satisfaction. 


shi F 1C.0. D. Nota dissat 
ished cumsanor an yot that we keow of: ED. ANDERSON, Alta, lowa 
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Iowa 














SHEEP. 


eee 


Registered Shropshire Sheep 


125 choice yearlings and 25 two-year rams suitable to head the best of flocks. sired by 
imported rams. Have size and quality. Alsoewes. 625 grade yearling Shropshire ewes 
at public sale. Sept. 24th, in Corning. Farm 80 miles east of Omaha onC. b. &€QBR 
DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, Corning lewa 


EAST VIEW SHROPSHIRES 


Rugged, solid fel- 

















We offer 35 yearling rams of the true Shropshire type with scale. 
lows. Write or call and see them 
E. L. BIVTTERMAN, 

Telephone and telegraph—Nora Springs, lowa. 


Mason City, lowa 











~ a | LA DOUX’S 
improved Chester Whites pueoteR WHITES 





vd. © head are by our fir~t prize. 1913, Sioux City 
vinner, Gold Medal 27023, a very ierge heg. Fall and spring boars now ready to 
Wur brood s are mostly by Silver Mine, first at ship. They represent largely the get of Gold 





Coin, our first prize boar at Sioux City last year. 
A few are by Chief Select, Straight Goods and Honest 
Abe. Look up our exhibit at the lowa State Fair. 


| F, W. LA DOUX, Spirit Lake, lowa 
_ Cholera Immune Chester Whites 


Hoove rs? Chesters A few fall boars and a lot of spring pigs of both 
i 


sexes, the large type. for sale. They were vaccin- 
enical . ated with the double treatment with extra good suc- 
, Herd headed by Wonder 18069, winner of first at cess. Best bloodlines. Everything guaranteed. 
Des Moines in 1911, and a great sire of herd headers WM. MEIER. Hedrick, lowa 
and prize winners Controller, Indiana Boy, Good _ 

News and Echo also in service. 


e furnished fece livery to aud from f Ghester Whites 


are furnished free livery to and from farm. 
sale. High 


write. Phone 92-U. 
strong and 


W. A. HOOVER, 


Kahl’s Chester Whites 


Fifteen of the best and big- 
| 
| 


Sioux City, leugth 
and thrift. 
We welcome correspondence and inspection. 


M. H. ROUNDS, 


Young boars offered show 














Customers 
Call or 


backed. good footed, good boned pigs; 


vigorous. 
c.W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, 8S. D. 


Oskaloosa, lewa 








| 
| Thirty good growthy fall boars for 
| 
1 
| 
' 


Stoli’s Chester Whites 


Fifty spring boars forsale. Big boned and lengthy; 
cholera immune. Sires: lowa Chief 26993. Combi- 
nation’s Last; few by others. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. See exhihit at Sioux City fair. 

WM. STOLL, Le Mars. lowa 


gest fall boars for sale we 
ever owned. Also a top lot 
of spmng boars with great 
length, heavy bone, best of 





fect and backs.+ Sires— —— a ——_—— 
“hie “ 20279 ; e 
eights iy See ee ot = Barrlg Chester Whites 


B=. H. KANL, Buffalo Centi.r, Iowa 
Bred sow sale February lich 


won firsts and grand championship on herd boars at 
lowa state fair this year. Choice boars of prize win- 
ning blood for sale. Call or write. 
Ww. T. BARR, 


The Tracys’ Chester Whites 


118 spring pigs. the finest ever. Also 45 of last fall 





Ames, Iowa 





Boars, sows and gilts, 


“arrow, Sires—CARICKASaW 3D 2729, BELLAIRE 16969, | 135 CHESTER WHITES sired by Royal Chief 
Se Kossura and HaMPToN | 99967, Wonder Model 26233, Iowa Production 22871, 
+OEER. DOGS HOT ente. | Young Sam 23435 and Brackins Beauty 25749. Can 


5. B. TRACY & SONS, 


Shester White Hertl Boars for Sale 


Hampton Joker 22553 ani Bobst Modeler 
24377. Also 18 fall boars by Sir Hannah and 


Greene. lowa | 
| 
Hampton Joker, and our spring crop of pigs, | 


furnish stock unrelated. Size, bone and quality. We 
devote our time to the hog business and can please 
you. Write orcome. F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa, 








RED POLL. 


Red Polled Gatile 


Young bulls for sale of breeding ages, also a num- 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, fa. 


some of which are by Minnesota First. 


GEO. H. BOBST, Hampton, lowa 





Gilts bred for summer and 
Oo. I. Cc. Boars fall farrow. Priced right. 


c. Lb. BEATY, Astoria, LUlimotc 





Registered Shropshires 


FOR SALE 

One imported flock herd header, bred by T. S. Min 
ton, of England. This is a show ram and the sireof 
show stock. He clipped 16 Ibs. this spring as a four- 
year-old, and sired lambs that sheared 18 ibs. AlsoS 
one and two-year-old rams. sired by above ram—some 
from imported.dams. Come and see them, or write 
for prices early, as I have some very fine ones.. 
Cc. B. WALKER, Memphis, Mo. 


for sale—two-year-olds, yearlings 
aad lambs. Also two flock rams, 
Imp. Adderbury Wonder 
and Graham’s 665. The latter 
3 times champion at Des Moines. 


All Stock Siredi 
hy imported Rams 


ELDORA, IOWA 


Oxford and Hampshire Rams 





JOHN GRAHAM & SON, 


Shropshire Rams for Sale 


14 Shropshire rams for sale—3 two-year-olds and 11 
yearlings, allregistered. $15 per head wiil take the lot. 


Geo. Brownlie, Fairfax, lowa 


Recorded Shropshires 


Breeders’ or farmers’ rams. Youug ewes. Unre- 
lated pairs. Satisfied customers in 22 states. Bank 
references, prices, guarantee and cost to ship on re- 
quest. ZELORA GREEN, Oakland, (Coles Co.) Ill. 
J. DONALD A. GREEN, Mgr. Mention this paper. 








VALLEY HOME FARM 


SHROPSHIRES 


Twenty-five good yeariing rams for sale. sired bY 
an Imp. Cooper ram who was a winner wherever 
shown. Write for prices and particulars. or call. 
HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


—— 











rene 


Sar iui tdaitbiina 


GOOD ANGUS BULL 


20 Choice Shropshire Rams HERD HEADERS 


Sire z 3 with 
for sale, from imported and prize winning stock. red by Zara the Great and Ephero, 


3 breeding and merit. 
Price #10 to 830 each, and 10g choler:z the farm. 
Eaweree ens ee ge rom : Blackbirds— Ericas—Queen Mothers 


O’Brien County, Pri and other tribes. Also a few females for silt 


SHRO PS HI R 3 S Prices reasonable. 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, i 
OO 
A limited number of ram Jambs for sale at $20 each. 


Right up to imported stock on both sides. Type O. K. ANGUS cows AND BULLS 


CHAS. H. McMILLIN, Lohrvitie, lowa FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


HA MPS 4 1 R E Ss Hi E E P A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that bat 


been producing prize winners and herd nestems 
Thirty good Hampshire rams, mostly yearlings, 2 
sired by Baron Hampshire, the sire of winners over 


note. Most of them by the show bull M 
imported. Call or write if wanting good Hampsbires. 


2d. best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Som 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasona)le DI 

SHERWOOD BROS., Shethyville, Mo. 

20 Shropshire Rams jee ees notion. ick 





} 
| ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
| 
{ 





mghar, lowa 























Call or write. 
Williamsburg, low 
——— 
East View’s Ambition, ist 


P. J. LEAHY, 
prize ram lamb 1912 Towa State Fair. and McKerrows 


Ten Yearling Aberdeen- Ang" 

i197. F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lows. Bulis For Sale 
Blackbirds and Ericas. We can (ii you® 
with a high class herd bull or a beef sire ai a mode 


ate price. No inferior stock offered. on 
O. R. STEVENSON, Quimby, Cherokee Co-.} 





blocky rams for sale, at 
or write. 
Newton, lowa. 


QHROPS— Twenty F'4 
K reasonable prices. Ca 
A. T. GUTHRIE, 
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LITTL cFIELD’S POLAND CHINAS. 
sian China spring boars are being 
pola "Messrs. Geo. T. Littlefield & 
offered iiolstein, Iowa. A good part of 
Son, Littlefield’s herd came from the 
ee ot \Ir. A. C. Lanham, and a good 
herd she boars offered are by the big 
rim herd boar, Big Price. Mollie 
Lan r, by Smooth Wonder 2d, the best 
Wonesid in the Lanham sale, and one of 
sow ev real outstanding sows sold last 
the went to Littlefield’s, and she 
sea") five good.pigs by Big Price. Cora 
wetodon, by A Mastodon, was another 
at = firm's purehases, and she deliv- 
of tis "zood Big Price litter. | While 
mmethinz like forty pigs are by Big 
ane there are seventy-five that are 
Seely 1, Pawnee Boy, a grandson of 
men ne Lad. Among these. are some 





; boars out of a sow of Longfel- 
id Schugg’s Surprise breeding. There 
‘ow boars by R.’s Longfellow 24d, 


and out of a Gritters’ Longfellow sow. 
Messrs Littlefield will be glad to give 
full particualrs on application for same. 
Note their card in this issue. 


PETERSON’S HOLSTEIN SALE. 


Don’t forget the dispersion sale of Hol- 
in cattle to be held by Mr. J. P. Pe- 


eon, of Cedar Falls, lowa, September 
sth. The yearling heifers and the two 
young bulls are by Sir Walter Veenan 
pe Kol, whose dam has a record of 26 
pounds of butter in seven days. The 
cows and heifers of breeding age will be 
pred to Sir. Johanna Segis Torchlight, 
whose dam has a record of 17.5 pounds 
of butter in seven days. Mr. Peterson 
jg a charter member of the Benson Cow 


Testing \ssociation, which association is 
recognized as one of the original move- 


ments for better dairy condifions in the: 


state. Our readers may depend upon Mr. 
Peterson's offering containing nothing but 
a strictly clean lot of cattle accompanied 
by an official record shoWmg their per- 


formance. Mr. E. A. Persinger, of Shell 
Rock, lowa, contributes six yearling heif- 
ers, one two-year-old and four cows that 
are all in the cow_ testing association. 
Get the catalog and look it over care- 
fully. It should appeal to the progressive 
farmer. The final announcement appears 


with this issue. 
-CRAMER & SONS’ DUROCS. 

“We still have a few of those big, heavy 
boned Duroc Jersey boars left. They are 
extra heavy boned, and are the big, easy 
feeding kind. We have as nice a lot of 
gilts as_you ever Saw in our herd. They 
are of February and March farrow, and 


weigh up to 250 pounds. These gilts will 
be priced to move them, as we need the 
rom. They are sired by Jumbo Wonder, 
the 1,000-pound boar that showed ‘the big 


string of 250-pound pigs at the Iowa State 
Fair. Everything immune.’”” The above 
is from M. C. Cramer & Son, of Monroe, 
Jowa, their farm being just one-half mile 
from town, and they will be glad to have 
those interested in buying Duroc Jersey 
gilts of big type to visit them, or they 
will be pleased to describe and quote 
prices on them by mail. Our readers will 
find them good people to do business with. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS AND SHROP- 

SHIRE RAMS FOR SALE. 
Twenty Shropshire rams, one and two 
years old, are advertised for sale by F. 
M. F. Cerwinske, of Rockford, Iowa, in 
this issue. He says that the rams are 
well covered, and in good breeding condi- 
tion, and priced worth the money. He 
also calls attention to the fact that he 
attended three county fairs this fall, and 
won on every one of his Short-horn bulls 
shown, losing only one first, and winning 
first, second and third in several classes. 
He says that he has some good Short- 
hom bulls for sale, fit for immediate 
service, and he will be glad to tell our 
readers about the bulls as well as the 
sheep. Note the sheep and the Short- 
horn advertisements in this issue. 


THE EMERSON SPREADER BOOK. 


Low down manure spreaders, thei r con- 
Struction, the special features thereof, 





etc., are described by the Emerson-Bran- 
tingham Implement Co., of 454 West Iron 
St., Rockford, Ill, in the above book, 
and an excellent idea of the Emerson low 
down spreader and the height thereof can 
also be gained by referring to the Emer- 
son advertisement on page 1302. ‘The 
manufacturers want you to send for their 
spreader booklet, and to obtain full in- 
formation concerning the Emerson 
spreaders. They are satisfied they will 
appeal to those who desire a strictly first 
class spreader, one that is easy to load, 
one that will spread the manure on the 
ground in the best possible way and in 
the quickest time. A postal card will 
bring the Emerson spreader book. 


GOOD FARM WAGONS. 


The farmer can well afford to pay the 
price for a good farm wagon, as the dur- 
ability of the wagon means a whole lot. 
Almost any wagon will, look good when 
new, but it is the wagon that stands up 
under years of hard wear, that proves a 
profitable investment. It may cost quite 
a little bit more at the start. An inter- 
esting advertisement along the line of 
durability in wagons is inserted by the 
Studebaker Co., South Bend, Ind., on 
page 1289. They reproduce a letter from 
one of the Studebaker wagon users in 
Indiana, showing that he botight the wa- 
gon in 1873; that the first twenty years 
it had fair care taken of it, and that the 
remaining time the Studebaker has had 
rough use, standing out in all sorts of 
weather, but that it is a good wagon yet. 
This letter tells the story of good mate- 
rials, aS no wagon that had not been 
well and durably built of good materials 
could have stood the test. The Stude- 
bakers have aimed to make the name 
“Studebaker” stand for quality in what- 
ever they have built, and they are proud 
of the Studebaker brand on farm wagons, 
and proud of the quality which is back of 
the name. They are likewise proud of 
the Studebaker name on buggies and har- 
ness, and they point out that all of their 
products have the. Studebaker quality, 
and that it is the buyer’s guarantee of 
wear and satisfactory service. <A _ postal 
ecard or letter request to the Studebakers, 
South Bend, Ind., will*bring full informa- 
tion concerning their wagons, buggies and 
harness. If there are any questions you 
want to ask with regard to Studebaker 
wagons or any of their products, they 
will be glad to answer them. A _ postal 
ecard will bring prompt information. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON OVERALLS. 

In order to introduce their Finck’s De- 
troit Special overalls in every locality, 
the -manufacturers, W. M. Finck & Co., 
of 1149 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich., of- 
fer to send a pair of overalls any size or 
style desired, free, the moment they get 
the first order from the merchant whose 
name you send, provided you are the first 
man to send the name of the mrechant in 
a town where Finck’s Detroit Special 
overalls are not now for sale. Messrs. 
Finck & Co. would like to have you look 
up their advertisement in this issue, and 
to send for the interesting literature they 
have issued with regard to their Detroit 
Special overalls. They point out that 
they are cut extra big and roomy, from 
heavy New England denim, that there 
are twelve pockets, including rule, pencil 
and watch pocket, and that they are 
made of heavier than the usual material 
having reinforced seams, buttonholes and 
buttons, and a finish not found in ordi- 
nary overalls. They would like to have 
you call at your dealer's, and if you do 
not have a dealer in your town, they will 
be glad to have you send his name. Note 
the advertisement. 


BOVEE FURNACES. 


Bovee furnaces are used in many farm 
homes, and if you want to know with re- 
gard to the satisfaction Bovee furnaces 
have given, write the Bovee Furnace 
Works, 195 Eighth St., Waterloo, Iowa, 
and they will be glad to give you the 
names of farm homes in your neighbor- 
hood which are users of Bovee furnaces. 
If you want to know the cost of install- 


‘ing a furnace in your home, 





send the 
Bovee Furnace Works a pencil sketch of 
the floor plan of your building, and they 
will be glad to send you free plans and 
specifications with complete estimate of 
the cost. Their furnaces are shipped cut 
to fit, with full directions for installing, 
and they are fully guaranteed. Interest- 
ing literature with regard to both the 
Economy and Horizontal furnaces has 
been issued, and they will be glad to send 
you their furnace catalog, and answer 
any questions you may wish to ask. Eith- 
er a postal card or _ letter will bring 
prompt information. They are making a 
special offer on Bovee furnaces, and they 
will be glad to tell you about them. 


GOOD FARM FENCING. 


In buying farm fencing, don’t hesitate 
about buying fence with wire plenty 
heavy enough to last, as it costs just as 
much to put up flimsy wire as good wire, 
and the heavy wire, while it may cost a 
little more, in the long run it is much the 
cheapest. A fence that is made Of heavy 
wire, and which has special features to 
commend it, is the Square Deal, made by 
the Keystone Steel and Wire Co., 928 In- 
dusrial St., Peoria, Ill, who for many 
years have been makers of farm fencing. 
A special feature of this fence is the 
Square Deal lock, one-piece stay wires, 
and wavy strand wires, the wire and the 
fence both being made by the Keystone 
Steel and Wire Co. They give their 
claims for Square Deal fencing in a new 
advertisement on page 1295, and they 
want every farmer who is interested in 
buying fencing this fall to read it, and to 
write them for literature concerning the 
Square Deal fencing, and why it is good 
fencing to put up. To every farmer or 
land owner who wants to learn more 
about Square Deal fencing, they will 
send their Square Deal catalog, dealer's 
name, and a copy of Ropp’s new Com- 
mercial Calculator, if you have not had 
one before, free. This calculator, by the 
way, is one of the most useful books on 
the farm, and it will give you the answer 
to any business problem that arises on 
the farm, as it has tables covering all of 
the farm problems. It also Nas other in- 
formation that will be of much interest. 
If you want the fence catalog and calcu- 
lator, just mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


ALL-WOOL BLANKETS. 

The Minnesota Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, as they state in their advertisement 
on page 1297, are determined to make it 
possible for everyone to have the best 
all-wool bed blankets and other wool 
goods. Five-pound double bed blankets, 
82 inches across, can be purchased of the 
Minnesota Wool Growers’ Association for 
$5.80, and prices for other wool goods are 
in proportion. Dark gray or blue shirts, 
for example, sell at $1.50 and $1.75. The 
best two and three-ply knitting yarn at 
90 cents per pound. Fur lined caps at 
$1; heavy mackinaw coats for men, $6; 
for boys, $5. Interesting circular matter 
has been issued by the Minnesota Wool 
Growers’ Association, and .they will be 
glad to send same to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers on request. They believe if you 
try their goods once you will be more 
than satisfied, and they invite you to 
write them for full particulars. 


BUY TRADE-MARKED CLOTHES. 


Wallaces’ Farmer does not hesitate to 
recommend to the farm owners and to 
the young men on the farm that they buy 
suits, overcoats, etc., that carry the trade 
mark of the manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer’s trade-mark is a guarantee to 
you that the clothes are all that they are 
represented to be, and that they will 
prove satisfactors It fixes the respon- 
sibility for the wear of the clothes, and 
you will find trade-marked clothes only in 
clothes that are thoroughly desirable and 
satisfactory. A firm that has been ad- 
vertising trade-marked clothes for men 
of all ages is Joseph & Feiss Co., of 631 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, and their 
Clothcraft trade-mark will be found re- 
produced in their advertisement on page 





1293. They are proud of this trade-mark, 
and the quality it represents in clothing, 
and they will be very glad to send you 
their new style book and a sample of the 
all-wool fabrics used in their Clothcraft 
No. 4130 Blue Serge Special, one of the 
most popular of Clothcraft suits. They 
will also be glad to give you a personal 
note of introduction: to the Clothcraft 
store nearest you, as they want you to 
call at the store and look ovér the No. 
4130 Blue Serge Special, and other Cloth- 
craft clothes which their dealers carry. 
Their claims for Clothcraft clothes are 
given in brief in their advertisement, and 
they hope to have a good many requests 
for the style book above mentioned. 


THOROUGHLY SATISFACTORY FARM 
ELEVATORS. 


There is no question but that the in- 
Stallation of a farm elevator is a profit- 
able investment for the farmer. It saves 
lots of hard work, and saves this work 
when time counts most. In other words, 
in corn husking time, when the days 
are short and time is at a premium, The 
Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., of 912 East 
Grove St., Bloomington, Ill., are makers 
of farm elevators, and they make both 
outside elevators, their National steel el- 
evator being one of the best known out- 
side elevators, and likewise their Little 
Giant inside machine, being one of the 
best known inside elevators. Very inter- 
esting literature with regard to both ele- 
vators has been issued by the Portable 
Elevator Mfg. Co., and they also have a 
book of modern crib plans which they wiii 
send free on request. These crib plans 
will prove extra valuable to the man who 
is putting up a corn crib this fall, giving 
suggestions on building that should be 
the means of saving considerable money. 











MP. Shropshire ram, a $22.50; headed our 
flock three seasons. Rams welghing 160 to 280 Ibs 
priced to sell. C. W. CHANDLER, Kellerton, lowa 


Carload Angus Cows and Heifers 


including herd bull, 21 head in all. $1200 buys the 





‘entire herd. Also 50 Shetiand Ponies, $30 and 


up. Also one dark brown French Draft stallion, 

weight 1850, at a bargain. 

Cc. W. BRIDGEFORD, Millersburg, El. 
WI! now sell my herd boar, Model, a show Sept. 


2-year-old of Crimson Wonder-Golden Model breed- 
ing. Also a chotce lot of big, lengthy, smooth spring 


and fall boars. 
W. R. BENNETHUM, Madrid, iowa 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 

and Ite—The big, lengthy kind with 


Boars 
quality, of March and April farrow; sired by Had- 
ley’s “G’’ 222435 and Chief Insurgent 182859; offered 


at reasonable prices. 
Aledo, illinots 


OWARD DUNN. 
A. E. ROBERTS WILFORD GOUGH 


Bristow, Lowa 


BREEDERS OF DUROC JERSEYS 


Fifty spring boars for sale, sired by Climax 
147369. Colonel breeding on the dam's side. 
Weights up to 150 Ibs, and better; no surplus flesh. 


Big Bone 2d 154743 


forsale. Bred by Peter Mouw; sire, Big Bone, dam 
by Wonder 3d, second dam by Chief Price. A great 
Poland-China boar and right every way. Price, $80. 


CAHILL BROS., Roekford, lowa 




















Ask for the catalogue. 


JOINT SALE OFFERING OF 


Short-horns2Poland-Chinas 


By Frank T. Pemberton, C. R. Pemberton 
and G, F. Pemberton 


lowa Falls, lowa, Wednesday, Oct. 7th 


The Short-horns are not carrying flesh enough to bring their value. The 
greater part of the offering is right in the prime of life. The sale is positive. 
Address 


FRANK T. PEMBERTON, Manager, IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


H. S. DUNCAN and J. W. BROWN, Auctioneers 





Lot 


D. 





Pine Grove Mildred.......... Safeguard 151449....... ..W. C. Edwards & Co. 
PENG DUR cc cédcvedvaveevys Royal Gloster 125816 ...........eseseee Arthur Johnson 
DO BO so cccceasecéoiseda Imp. Gravesend’s Heir 119502 ............ 8. Campbell 
cs aes Seavdedesecent pov GtNNOUN GEOUR civcods codéccoces cvtecavie S. Campbell 
* utc. 

46 SHORT-HORNS—31 of the most popular Scotch tribes; 13 are young Lot 11 PATIENCE 24 20928 Cow 

bulls, among them some very promising herd bulls—one a Polled Durham, Red; calved December 5, 1906. Owned by Pemberton Bros. _ 
. . Got by Golden Lad 241083...........cseeeeees Anton Williams 
got by the J. H. Miller bull, The Promoter. Imp. Patience........+.. eps GURL IMEI ca cltnenanasasscoxieoras Wm. Duthie 
. . P hoe ee rp ae Radnor of Cluny 175047.. Lady G. Cathcart 
55 BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS—25 boars, 30 sows, including those with Patience 19tM....-..c..0.s006 Washington 141560..............ccccecees J. A. Gordon 
litter, and fall and spring gilts. Sons and daughters of such well known zeae BUN. cc cercccccccees Gambetta of Cluny 187631.......++++e+eeceeeeed J. Cran 
boars as Mammoth Jumbo, Long Victor, yy igh oq por omen Lot 12 i DALMENY VALENTINE 126052 Cow 

H j a i j fair esh. Oo sale wi egin ed; calved July 23.1909. Owned by Pemberton Bros. 

é alvor 1st. Big, eg owthy hogs es just teed chol s & & Got by Valentine Prince 190182 ..........sseee0 Purdy Bros. 
promptly at 10 o’clock a.m. Hogs guaranteed cholera immune. Imp. Dal. Princess 7th....... Scottish Satlor 150766..........ssecs.s00- Wm, Duthie 







Imp. Dal. Princess 4th 

Princess of Dalmeny. 

Vain Princess......... 
Etc. 

Let 





Note the Following Sample Pedigrees 


8 FAIRY QUEEN 224 1355032 Cow 
Red; calved April 25, 1912. 
AMS 


SIRES 
Got by Rectifier 205668 


Fairy Queen ith............ Red Knight 157136...... .D. C, Morris 

imp. Fairy Queen 15th....... Count Amaranth 144608 .Wm. Duthie 

Fairy Queen 14th............ DOMMEOT SUING s cnsncaccscnccessecscsccndee Lord Lovat 

as Qaecen 12th. ..... ccccee Star of Morning 121243........-...seeeeeee Wm, Duthie 
ttc 

Lot 9 VICTORIA 165160 Cow 

Roan; calved July 9, 1912. Bred by George Rubis, Terril, Iowa. 

Got by JacksOn 352164..............cccccsserecs F. A. Schaefer 

BeNOR rican due: cecannnnes Hampton's Marshal! 223236 . Dustin & Son 

Imp. Lady Sunbeam......... Count Sunbeam 149192.........sseeeeeeeee Wm. Duthie 

—_ MOO svnrsceeessvdesve Coldstream 130834.........20606 eens A. Cruickshank 
te. 

Lot LADY MILDRED 28410 Cow 


10 
ted; calved November 2, 1906. Bred by F. A. Schaefer, Raleigh, Iowa. 
Got by Bridal Archer 174010.. J.¥ 


Sittyton Seal 149570.... 
.-Strowan Marquis 134605 
-Elocutionist 92221........... 


13 GOLDEN CHAIN 149550 
Red; calved October 17, 1910. Bred and owned by George Rubis, Terril, Iowa. 
Got by Jackson SF1G64....;.ccccsccsccccccccess F 


Center Valley Bud........... Prince Oderie 136398......... ..W. S. Marr 

Pride of Meadow Ridge......Scottish King 100743 ........ .F. Bellows & Sons 

Golden Rose....... Cevesececes Ducal Crown 97149.........60.-000-2--A. Cruickshank 

Cup Rose......... edevcccesccs CAPHeRTE? GIBIE...ccscccccccccccvcctacccoce Wm. Duthie 

ime, Fougiove J ceaccccccccece Perfection 61408 ..........+0-+ cecsece A. Cruickshank 
“ te. 







red by E. G. Ballard, Greenville, Iowa. 
BREEDERS 
..G. H. George 












. Prather 




















Cow 


. A. Schaefer 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 


OUROC JERSEY BOARS 


ot jeading blood tines. Two 
of fali farrow, balance spring. 
Sires — Crimson Model 
239433 (a line bred Crim- 
son Wonder boar,. and Big 
Col. by King the Col. Few 
by L. E. Col., M. L.’s Model 
and Cherry Wonder. Am 
aiso offering Crimson Model. 
SEsRyY We WEGTER. 


Jacobs’ Durocs 


We have a large number of Duroc Jersey spring 
boars for the trade-—high nacked, tengthy, good 
footed pigs. Mainsires Chief Model 24 1° 
by the champion Chief Model and Model Ch 
Again 129694 by the champion Model Chief 2d 
They are uniform dark cherry in color and as gooda 
fot as we ever raised Herd immuned 


PETER JACOBS. Kanaranzi, Minn. 


Far’ arm | just north of Rock Rapids lowa 


A Few High Model 
Duroc Boars 


Champion of Iowa aud South Dakota, first at Ming 
nesota, Nebraska and Interstate. No better Duroce 
in U.S. 650 each; first draft gets first pick. Other 
good ones at #35. 


SUNKIST HIGH MODEL FARM 








Address 
_ Sheldon, iowa 


















___ Melvin, lowa 


——_——-2 


Gordon’s Prize Winning Durocs 


IMMUNIZED 
- Choice boars to offer, the get of Dak. Model 
Top 146855, by the great Mo. Model Top. 
We are offering boars with extra deep, full hams; 
boars with size: boars with finish 
Watch for our exhibit 
at the State Fair 


W. A. RORDON, Canistota, So. Dak. 


Dickey s Durocs—mmuned 


Come and see our Duroc Jersey boars. If you do 
not say they are the .argest and the best pigs every- 
way we have raised, we will confess we know noth- 
ing about Durocs, Sires, D ‘s Crimson Wonder, Royal 
Col., D.’e Crimson Critic and Col, Algoe 


F. H. DICKEY, Emmetsburg, lowa 


Bred sow sale January 27th. 


BLY’S DUROCS IMMUNED 


Spring boars with scale 
and framework to make big 
bogs. Three good fall boars 
and aepring vearling to offer. 
The Golden Model, Colonel, 
Muncie Chief and other lead- 
ing blood lines represented. 
For particulras ac dress 
T. KE. BLY, 


Grandview Durocs 


Thirty fine spring boars ready for delivery, the 
cream of 150 head. Also two yearling boars. Sires, 
Grandview Chief, Regulus and Walte 
Model. Herd immuned. Two litters by King of 
Kings. Alfalfa pastures make the pigs. Address 


Ww. I. JACQUES, Galva, lowa 











Brewster, Minnesota 








Smatlling’s Durocs—Immuned 

Thirty large, growthy boars for sale, of March far- 
row, representing such sires as Mo. Model Top, 
Chief's Model 2d, I. X. L. Col. M., E.'s 
Select, Fain’s Select and Prince Educator. 
While the breeding is good, the individuality is 
better. Come and see them. 
8.0. SMALLING, La Porte City, Iowa 

Farm near Interurban station of Burk. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Large, growthy Feb. and March boars for sale, 
weighing up to 150 Ibs. Aug. lst. Leading blood iines 
represented. Herd immunized. We invite ccrre- 
spondence and inspection of the herd. 

HM. N. HOYME, Jasper, Minn. 


25 epring boars to 

Algona Durocs fF. owatics. 

od growthy kind. Sires, CoL. ALGo, CoL. TOLSTOY- 

*RINCE THE COL., and Col. Dale. You will like our 

berd. March pigs weighing up to 200 Ibs. By address, 

ing J. A. VIPOND & SCNS, Algona, lowa, you will 
receive complete information. Herd immuned, 


*DeYOUNG’S DUROCS. 


40 boars for sale, nearly all of March farrow; afew 
fall and late summer yearlings. Main sires repre- 
eented, King of - — and Big Bone Climax 
Farm near town. - DEYOUNG, Sheldon, Towa, 


Log Cabin Herd Durocs 
Herd headed by Gelden Model 30th, first at 

Minn. and S. Dak, 1912. Large, growthy spring boars 

for sale. Two choice fall boars. Best of breeding 

allithrough. Farm near Waverly Junction. 

H. A. McCAFFREE, Janesville, Iowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Either sex of March farrow at #20 and @55 each. We 
prefer to ship before you pay. If practicable, order 
pigs shipped direct from thisad describing what you 
gt and save time. 

8. a Cc. M.C ARR, 




















Birmingham, ia. 


immune Duroc Jerseys 


What about a good young boar? What we want is 
a chance to tell you ail about how big they are, how 
good and how bred. ding sires, MODEL Top 132085 
and Fancy CLIMAX 144277. Bred sow sale Feb, 5th. 
Fr. F. McELHANE Akron, lowa 


Samuelson’s Durocs 


We have 175 spring pigs after carefully culling: 65 
gre boars and they are fine, large, growthy fellows. 
You will be pleased when you see them—in perfect 
health and condition. B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Farm between Kiron and Odebo!lt, Kiron, Ia. 




















40 BOARS AND 4 SOW 


enough to win at any show, 
pion who has sired many winners. 
ing two good fall boars» five D: 
boars the get of Gano Mo Model Top, 
Choice 





SPIES BROS.’ 
DUROC JERSEY SALE 


Beaver Creek, Minn., Tuesday, Oct. 6 











Fither with litters or close to farrowing. 
first prize herd boar, Ringmaster, a big boar and good 
He approaches the ideal of perfection. 
Also, our two-year-old herd boar, Model Achiever is sell- 
cember 7 irs by Crimson Wonder Again 2d; 
Varsity Model Chief, 
The offering is wanting for the customary sale flesh, but we will show you some good 
hogs with iength and breed character, Herd double treated. Catalog may be had by addressing 


SPIES BROS., at BeaverCreek, Minn., orValley Springs, $. D. 


Auctioneer, JOHN R. THOMPSOK, Merrill, lowa 


We are selling our 
Heis a son of a cham: 


balance spring 
Cherry W onde *r ald Models 


Wallaces’ Farmer Rep., HOLMES CANTINE 




















DUKOC JERSEYS. 
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Willow Ridge Stock Farm, Emmetsburg, la. 


H. S. FAIN, insintieine 


Duroc Jersey boars of the big type—Spring, January and fall farrew. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


Stock shipped on approval 


Spring boars 200 to 250 Ibe 


HERD CHOLERA IMMUNE, 


Fifty per cent refund if they die of cholera within 
Missouri Model Top Jr., King the Colonel 


30 days. 


We mean business. Sires, Fain'’s Select, 





MOEN’S DUROG BOARS 


Twelve of fall farrow, including two very lengthy. classy boars: 
among these by our first prize 900 pound A Wonder Jr.: three big 
and extra length, five good big, wide set boars by Model Chiet’s Boy. 


A. H. MOEN, 


52 HEAD TO OFFER AFTER 
CAREFULLY CULLING 
forty early spring boars; some toppers are 
fancy boars by High Model. toppie ears 

Everything immuned. 


INWOOD, IOWA 





THE HAWKEYE HERD OF DUROCS 


If in the market for a Duroc Jersey boar, drop us a line 
Major part are by our two great boars, Royal Model and Jumbo Col. 
h Model, 5 by L. A.’s Golden Model and 1 by 
Herd double treated. 


fied with the businsss. 
by Mi 
Prize ¥ 


ode}. See us at the falra. 


We have the best lot to offer since being identi- 
Also, 1 


Cc. A. DeVAUL, Inwood, lowa 





The lowa Junior Champion Boar, Chief Model 125959, for Sale 


Without dovbt this is the best Duroc Jersey boar being offered today; also 10 choice sons of his of 


early spring farrow and out of well bred dams. 
Farm { mile south of Superior 


Herd double treated. 


A. 0. McMULLEN, Estherville, lowa 





Well Developed, Big Boned, Lengthy Duroc Jersey Boars 


for sale of choicest breeding—largely Crimson Wonder, Golden Mode! and Col. A., a Freed’s Col.-Manly Orion 


bred boar. 
can use them. Herd double treated. 
JOHN ROSKAMP, 


(Hancock County) 


We have a lot of young boars that would make excellent herd headers atd priced so that anyone 


Kanawha, lowa 





THE GREAT COL. ALGO 


We are offering Duroc spring boars sired by our sensational boar, Col. Algo, the greatest and largest 


of ali the King the Col. boars now living. 
boars are killers and will add prestige to your herd. 
We've got the goods, and a visit will finda herd 
boar prospect to suit you. Everything immune, 


He gets them big. long. red and smooth. 
Others by High Model, Cherry Chief, Ceasar and Calyph 


J. WELLENDORF & SON, Algona, lowa 


These Col. Algo 





Grand View Durocs That Are “Big” 


Only a few more of those big, heavy boned boars left 
Let us sell you a bunch of February and March gilts that weigh up to 250 lbs, 


ean 
M. C. CRAMER & SON, 


We must close them out at once to make room, 
The kind that are **big’’ and 


Monroe, lowa 





BiG, LENGTHY DUROCS AND 250 OF THE 


We r offering large, heavy boned Duroc Jersey boars. 
149849. Gold Mine, Sprucemead Col. and Cherry Wonder. 
No inferior or under- 
Bred sow sale Feb. 25. 


to pick from in the Northwest. 
sized boars for sale at any price. 


CHOLERA 
IMMUNE 


Sires: King the Col. I Am 149843, Eneboe’s Pride 
Dams weighing up to800lbs. The largest selection 


Painter & Wendt, Canton, §. D. 





Kildee’s Durocs 


Forty boars—many extraordinary. Main sires, 
Chief Select 24 122835, the 960 Ib. show boar, 
and Col. the King. Five are by Long Wonder 
and out of Golden Queen 34th, the 740 Ib. prize 
winner. These are better than we can describe. 
Three are by Prince the Col, and out of Tattle. 
taic Again. Ten boars weighed Augusc 8th, 1685 
lbs. More size, more bone and more finish 
than ever before. 
J. A. KILDEE, 


CHRISTIANSON’S 
HEAVY BONED DUROC’S 


3oars for sale. 100 spring pigs to select from. 
Sires, Lincoln Chief 4th 113953, Indicator 
Wonder 124587, H. A.’*s Wonder Again 
231465 and Octave’s Col. 146577. We breed 
the-big, heavy boned Duroc. Nothing else goes with 
us. Herdimmuned. Address 
CHAS. CHRISTIANSON, 


Veenker’s Durocs 


A fine lot of young boars for sale—all double treat- 
ed; mostly the get of our Model Chief Jr. 
130653, first prize junior yearling at Sioux City, 
1913. Two fine large January boars by A Wonder 5th. 
Have a few each from a number of well known sires. 
We are always glad to show our goods Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers have been good buyers in the past, 

and as far as we Kaow all have been satisfactory. 

R. Cc. hid E ENKER, George, Lowa 


Grant Lynn’s Duroes 


The nearest we have come to raising Durocs to suit 
us is since using Lynn’s Golden Model. Boys, 
come and see us. We have something to show you 
whether you buy ornot. Ten fall boars and forty of 
early spring farrow to offer. 


GRANT LYNR, 


Osage, Iowa 





Akron, lowa 








Spirit Lake, fowa 


Duroc Jerseys 


Fall and early spring boars for sale with size and 
Duroc character. Sires—Prince the Col., Wonderful 
Crimson Lad, Golden Sensation, Col. Tolstoy, I Am 
A Golden Model 2d, Dusty Wonder, Mo. Model Top 
Jr.. and Royal Muncie. Dams are by King the Col, 
Col.’s Prince, Model Chief’s Last, Volunteer and 
Fain’s Select. Our aim is to buy only that which 
will improve our herd. We wantto sell you that 
which will improve yours, 
E. A. CALKINS, 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


For Sale 


Good, big. heavy boned fellows. A num- 
ber would make good herd boars. Sires, Col.’s Model 
and Col. Grant. Dams were by our 900 lb. Royal 
Muncie. 140 spring pigs coming on. 


JURGEN SCHMIDT, 
Clay County. Everly, Iowa 


Merfeld & Sons’ Durocs 


A dozen desirable fall boars for sale sired by the 
the champion CHiEF’s MODEL 2p and MERFELD’s 
Wonper. Alsothe spring yearling, M E’s SELEcT 
152905 (by Chief Select), and choice July yearling by 
Merfeld’s Wonder. Among our spring boars are some 
very desirable pigs and of most popular breeding. 


Correspondence solicited 
Greene, lowa 


Ruthven, lowa 











M. E. MERFELD & SONS, 


IMMUNE DUROCS 


6 Fall Boars—30 of Spring Farrow 





and they are for sale. We use practically al) 
mature stock and 100K wel! to size arge pastures 
and plenty of range are always provided. We get 
growth but not fat. Chief herd boar, Model A. 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 





THE LARGE pURO Herd headed by the big 
Marion’s Wonder 
Again, first at Wisconsin. 1913. 40 big, stretchy 
boars for sale, mostly by him. Also 4 very choice 
fall boars by the first prize Col. L.2d. Herd im- 
muned Farm 2+ miles southeast of Conger. 
FERDINAND FINK, Albert Lea, Minn. 











Brandow’s Durocs 


Boars for sale of the highest order Fie.d men tel 
us they have seen nothing better 'n this state Styl- 
ish, be aS toppy fellows Leading blood lines 
¥F. J. BR OW, Weet Concord, M 

Bred sow —— January 6th. 





BUROG JERSEYS 


Three King the Col. March boars out of Miss Choice 
Goods by H A’s Choice Goods; Al five April boars 
by Redeemer full brotherto Big Wonder. Full of 
qualhty Eight fal! boars, two very choice. 
EB. A. THOMPSON, 








| 





—, 
BUROC JERSEYS. 
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DurocJerseys 


Herd headed by High 
Model Top. Young boars 
tor sale of a growthy nature— 
the substantiai sort, One top 
boar by Missouri Model Top Jr 
Others by Clark's Select and 
Golden Lad Prices moderate. 


F. CLARK, Terril, la 


Durocs and Plymouth Rocks 


Fifty-five Duroc Jersey boars and f{ 








for the season's trade. Sire, the Cri : pony Wola 
boar, E. J.°s Crimson Wonder grandson 4 


Crimson Wonder I Am, the champion. 
We devote our time to the hog business and 
sure we can please you. Address ne a 


E. J. CAMPTON, Newell, low, 
Chas. W. Martin 


CARROLL, IOWA 


Do you need a Duroc Jersey boar? If so We would 
like to make your acquaintance, The big type oo 
Cc. W. Col. 150395, heads our herd. \; any have 
pronounced him the best big yearling in the wes 
Most of our young boars are by ©. W. Col, Few 
areby W. L. A’s Choice Goods 2d, ful. } other to H. 
A."3 Queen. Write or call if you want a biz one, 

Two Short-born bulls to offer, 


CHRISTOPHER HERBERT 


ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 
Offers Duroc Jersey boars. 140 pigs raised. Stres 
Caster’s Duke 135641 and Jeff 24. The 1g; 
ter weighed 800 pounds when we sold him. Pew by 
Gano and Model Chief LAm, Our aim isp 
piease, Herd immuned. 


Durec Jerseys 


Good yearling herd boars for sale, girs 
by Mode: Chief Jr. 130319: carries two crosses of 
Crimson Wonder Again. Also four fall boar, 
two out of Muncie Chief dams and extra choice, 
Some spring boars that will also please,, 


C.5.3JANSSEN & SON, Meservey, lowa 


Elmer Newberg, Hills, Minnesota 


Duroc Jersey spring boars for sale of good length, 
strong backs, best of feet and legs and will make big 
hogs Sire, Model Chief’s Model, a big boar 
sired by a champion and out of dam by a champion, 


Clyde H. Smith, Riceville, lova 


Breeder of Duroc Jerseys. 40 spring boars to offer 
by Jim Dale 151077. Dams are of Chief Select 
breeding. Thrifty, sleek coated boars, fine cherry 
colors and uniform type. Come and see me. 


KING GANO 2d 149825 


Am offering the yearling Duroc boar, King Gane 
2d, an almost likeness of his sire, King Gano, when he 
won Ist at Des Moines. Also 200 1b. top spring boars, 
B.C. MARTS, Hampton, lowa 


ALL IMMUNE BIG TYPE DUROCS 


14 fall and 10 spring boars by the big show ‘oar, 
Golden Mode! 19th; 25 spring boars hy Hing 
Col.. sonof King the Gol.; 4 by the champion Mo. 
Model Top: 2 by King the Colonel. Write your wants. 
J. P. HANSON, Beresford, 8. D. 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, KX10401 Beau Victor, 
389825. Young buils for sale; also few females 


Duroc Jerseys 


Spring boars and gilts for saie sired by Golden 
Model 33d, Proud Chief 2d and T. M.’s Choice Full 
of quality. Write what you want or come and see. 
Prices ¢20 and $25. 
J. iH. LATTA, 
































Birmingham, Iowa 





HAMPSHIRES, 


60 Big Type March Boars and Gilts 


Order before Sept ist and 
save money on price and 
transportation. Will sell 
some of our good tried sows 
bred for Sept. farrow. Al- 
ways asquare deal. Askcus- 
tomers or any bank in city 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lows 


IMMUNED HAMPSHIRE BOARS 
of prize winning ancestry for sale. Sires. Peter- 
son’s Choice, Cherokee Chief and DeKalb 
King. Plenty of size and growthiness, no surplus 
flesh. Large herd to select from. Correspondence 
solicited, inspection preferred. 
F. 0. PETERSON, 








Galva, Iowa 





ee 
BERKSHIRES. 

Pee a GONE CES LAG PLS Se kA AO 

Are Cholers 

Farmstead Farm Berkshires ;.., :.une 

We have three times won the grand silver trophy 

at the great Iowa State Fair. We now have for sale 


1 yearling, 5 Dec and 20 March and Apri 
long, smooth, growthy kind. and at reaso 
FORKEST 8S. McPHERSON, Stu: 








_MISCELLA oe sae EOUSs. 


Live Stock for Sal 


Cholera immune spring boar pigs of the Duroc i 
sey, Berkshire, Chester White, Poland-Chins a2 
Hampshire breeds; one Short-horn bull; Hampshire 
and Oxford yearling rams. Address 

FARM DEPARTMENT 
lowa State College, Ames. lowa 
me ~ 





A few good Shr opshixe 


SHROPSHIRES rams of different #<e 4 
sale, Also Angus bulls sm 

A a & U Sy Poland-China boars. eD 

POLAND-CHINAS yy asttf, RE 


MARENGO, Lows 
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